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been extended to the needy in the name of Christ, our Divine Saviour. The 

Giver of Gifts, who gave Himself to us in the Incarnation, has set His Divine 
approval on charity. He has assured us that: “As often as you did it to one of these— 
you did it unto Me.” It is one of the peculiar joys of Christians that, though nineteen 
centuries have passed since his birth, they may offer their gifts personally to the Infant 
Saviour by giving help to those in need. 


os of true Christianity is the generous spirit in which charity has 


Readers of The Sign, who have subscribed to this magazine for years, know that we 
do not make direct appeals for funds. Only an urgent necessity has forced us to depart 
from this self-imposed rule. 


That necessity is a hospital for our missionary priests and Sisters in Hunan, China. 
Far removed from adequate medical attention, they have suffered heavy losses in the deaths 
of several priests and two Sisters. Doctor Ilse Lauber, who had volunteered her services, 
died less than two weeks after reaching our Mission district. 


Proper medical and hospital facilities might have saved these valuable lives. We 
are appealing, therefore, for $40,000 to build a Hospital at Yuanling, Western Hunan, 
China. To date one-fifth of this amount has been received. 


Any offering will be deeply appreciated and promptly acknowledged. We are 
appealing, not for luxuries—but for necessities. Your donation will be proof of your 
own Christian charity and, if you so wish, a memorial to your dear departed. 


WILL YOU HELP US REACH THE GOAL? 











IT CANNOT BE DONE WITHOUT YOUR HELP 


Address: HOSPITAL FUND, PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
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“AS | HAVE LOVED YOU” 


OST loved and most scorned, most adored and most 
forgotten is Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God. 

Saint of mellowed virtue or sinner with guilt unshriven; 
pagan, atheist and indifferentist—all have some relation 
with the Saviour. Confronted with the story of Beth- 
lehem, faced with the facts of the first Christmas, every 
thinking man must ask himself: “Why should One who 
has created and who possesses everything take our human 
nature? Why should an all-perfect Being become man?” 
The answer to these questions reveals the reason why 
Christianity and Christmas—its most intimate and joyous 
feast—are ever fresh and personal. It is an unspeakable 
mystery of God’s condescension—a revelation in itself 
that, as Man, He spent Himself and died for all men 
whom He loved and whom He would have as His friends. 
Religion thus becomes truly the personal bond between 
each individual soul and God. This is the pulsating 
heart of Christianity and the secret of its unaging youth. 


Not through His helpless infancy alone did Christ 
appeal to us. During His entire life He searched and 
pleaded and reached out for the friendship and love of 
men. His confidences to the chosen twelve, His compas- 
sion on the multitudes, His understanding mercy for 
sinners, were efforts to draw men to Himself. Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Galilee; above all, the final hours on Calvary 
witnessed His attractive goodness. Even death could not 
halt His unceasing quest. Tabernacled by His Abiding 
Presence, He has given to all generations personal access 
to Him on earth. Prayer is our conversation with Him in 
Heaven. He has left nothing undone ‘to win us. 

Our blessed Saviour knew more about men than we 
shall ever know, and suffered far more from them than 
we shall ever suffer. Such persistent striving, such Divine 
planning on His part to attract and to hold us indicates 
that there must be something worthwhile in mankind. 
This is not to be wondered at if we remember that we 
are the work of His Hands, and that in us He sees His 
own image. 

ee e e 


If we look into our own hearts we shall find there some 
faint trace of God’s yearning for human friendship and 
love. Indeed had not our nature fallen, we should hardly 
have needed that definite command of His to “love one 
another as I have loved you.” We should then have seen 
clearly the same reasons for loving one another as Christ 
saw for loving us. Calloused worldings may scorn 
friendship and laugh at love. Their self-sufficiency will 
not confess to the pang of loneliness. In restless bitter- 
ness they seek distractions that do not satisfy and must 
inevitably cloy; but they cannot forever deceive their 
own souls. 

Christian friendship and love are not mere sentimental- 
ity. They are the rational admission that we are not self- 
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sufficient, that we need one another. High on the list of - 


those unnumbered favors for which we thank God, not 
only on Christmas but every day of our lives, should be 
the enduring and sustaining bonds of human attraction 
and charity which bind us to our fellow-men. They have 
the example and precept and blessing of Christ Himself. 

Those ties, if at all Christian, cannot be limited to 
general expressions of good-will. They should not be 
merely passive. They must be translated into practical 
action. They must bear those distinguishing marks of 
which St. Paul wrote to the Catholics of Corinth long 
centuries ago: “Charity is patient, is kind: charity envieth 
not, dealeth not preversely, is not puffed up; is not 
ambitious . . . . beareth all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things.” Without such qualities human 
bonds are insecure and short-lived. 


Apart from our personal loss of the greatest human joy 
in life, neglect in cultivating this Christian charity is 
unfaithfulness to the Cause of Christ. Some have won- 
dered why civilized rational human beings have been 
attracted (I am not referring to masses who have been 
driven into it) by the greatest menace that confronts the 
world today, COMMUNISM. The danger from Com- 
munism—and it is a very real one which cannot be 
laughed off—is the false hope it holds out of filling a 
human need. Men are going over to Communism be- 
cause they hope to find in it the brotherhood and the 
understanding love (they do not call it that, but the crav- 
ing is there) which society has too often denied them. 
There is no love for fellow-men in Communism, but its 
followers do not know that. They are like lost travellers in 
a desert who stumble along to death with their gaze fixed 
on an ever-receding mirage, and who pass with unseeing 
eyes the living springs of water that could save them. 


That brotherhood and love which all men seek is to 
be found in the Catholic Church which Christ has estab- 
lished. But it must be made clear to them. They must be 
directed to it. We cannot lead men to the Son of God by 
expanding our charity or sloughing off our selfishness 
merely for a single day. 

Christmas means far more than that. It was but the 
visible beginning of an active, restless, unquenchable love. 
If it is to be more than a passing holiday, more than 
another gift-bearing feast—then it should be the joyous 
occasion of renewing our grateful and whole-hearted 
observance of the most distinctive commandment in out 
religion: That we love one another as Christ has loved us. 
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CURRENT FacT and COMMENT 


Eins year the Christmas story should have a particular 
significance to the Christian world. That part of the world 
which has accepted Christianity, that part through which on 
each succeeding Christmas 
echoes the angels’ message of 
peace on earth, is now torn 
by discord and _ threatened 
with war. 

The birth of Christ at Bethlehem was heralded by angels’ 
choirs singing of glory to God in the highest, and peace on 
earth to men of good will. That angelic message of peace 
was not limited to any race or class—not even the good. 
Peace was to be the common property of all mankind, which 
in the Incarnation and birth of a Saviour was the object 
of God’s good will. The good will was in God. Peace 
should result to all men. 

If peace has not resulted between men and nations it is 
because Christ who brings peace does not reign in the hearts 
of individuals. Until He does there can be no lasting or 
secure peace. . 

The world can give an external peace. It can give what- 
ever peace—or rather satisfaction—there may be in the ful- 
fillment of ambition, or sensual desires, or avarice. 

But the peace of Christ is something deeper, something 
more intimate, something resting on a more certain founda- 
tion. It dwells immune in the very citadel of the soul. It is 
undisturbed by outer perils and even by war itself. 

On the night before He died, in His last discourse to His 
apostles, when about to leave them to the terrors that followed 
His crucifixion and to lives of heroic struggle, Christ said to 
them: “Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth do I give unto you.” 

May that peace which Christ calls “My peace” be with us 
on Christmas Day. 


Christ’s Own 
Peace 


ste past few months have witnessed a remarkable out- 


burst of enthusiasm for the cause of the canonization of the 
Negro lay brother, Blessed Martin De Porres. His feast on 
November 5th was celebrated 
this year with unwonted 
solemnity. A guild has been 
formed to spread abroad a 
knowledge of Blessed Martin’ 
among the faithful and also to increase devotion to him. 
Blessed Martin was a Negro Dominican lay Brother who 
died in Lima, Peru, three hundred years ago. His devotion 
to the sick and poor was unsurpassed. He came to be called 
the Father of the Poor. To relieve suffering the better, he 
devoted himself to the study of medicine. His life was 
passed for the most part in a round of menial tasks which 


Blessed Martin 
de Porres 
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he sanctified by an extraordinary purity of intention and 
depth of charity. At one time he offered himself to be sold 
into slavery in order to help his community. He died in 
1639 and was beatified in 1837. 

His canonization at this time would be gratifying. It would 
help to allay the race-consciousness even in religion which is 
sure to result from the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. 

Catholics in this country are becoming increasingly aware 
of the obligation that is theirs toward the American Negro. 
Up to the present we have done little to fulfill that obliga- 
tion. Blessed Martin’s canonization would go far toward 
proving to black and white alike that with the Catholic 
Church as with Christ, her founder, “there is neither Gentile 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ is all and in all.” 


‘ie newspapers carried the story that “a kindly-faced, 
elderly family doctor” in England confessed to having com- 
mitted five “mercy killings.” This revelation is shocking 
enough, but the doctor in- 
creases the shock by the ad- 
mission, “my conscience 
never pricked me. [i still 
carry with me memories of 
those cases and the happy faces before they died.” Now a 
campaign is to be started in England, at the head of which 
is an individual by the name of Lord Moynihan, to assure 
to incurables “the right to die.” 

“The right to die is gaining support throughout the na- 
tion,’ Lord Moynihan is reported to have said, “and we 
believe that we will not find opposition except from Roman 
Catholics, who are objecting for obvious reasons.” 

We are in the dark concerning these “obvious reasons,” 
except they mean that Roman Catholics are supposed to be 
the guardians of sanity. 

This proposition lays at the door of the medical profession 
everywhere the paramount question as to their duty in rela- 
tion to what are called “incurables.” The physician is one 
who professes to cure, or at least to alleviate the diseases of 
the body. No power has been granted to him to commit 
murder. The oath attributed to Hippocrates, which medi- 
cal students have taken for centuries, includes the promise : 
“If any shall ask of me a drug to produce death, I will not 
give it nor will I suggest such counsel.” 

It is a disgrace for any physician to have so far forgotten 
the purpose of his profession, and the oath which he is pre- 
sumed to have taken, as to counsel death in a single case. 
It is infinitely worse to have killed a patient directly. Such 
a physician is a murderer. The blood of his patients is on 
his hands. 


‘Mercy 
Killings” 
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‘The ethical. reason why it is murder to kill a patient, 
whom a physician considers incurable, is that no private 
person has the right of life and death over another. That 
right belongs to Almighty 
God. Though He has dele- 
gated to the State the right 
to take the life of public male- 
factors, who, after a just 
trial, have been found guilty, the Almighty has not dele- 
gated this power to any physician. This same truth holds 
for every individual in relation to the life of every other per- 
son, except in the case of justified self-defense. 

It is not “mercy” to put to death a patient who is regarded 
as “incurable.” It is an abdication of reason and the grave 
obligation of professional duty in favor of morbid senti- 
mentalism, It is also‘an obstacle in the way of medical prog- 
ress. It is the “hard cases” which spur the physician to find 
remedies for the so-called “incurables,” which otherwise 
would never have been discovered. Medical science has 
made phenomenal progress because of the obstacles which it 
has had to overcome. To destroy “incurables” rather than to 
endeavor to alleviate their sufferings, if they cannot be cured, 
is to forsake and betray the very purpose of medicine. 

Besides, who knows for certain whether a case is really 
“incurable”? The judgment of one physician in a case does 
not amount to an infallible decision. In any case, putting an 
“incurable” to death is not to practise medicine, but unjusti- 
fiably to act the executioner. It is reassuring to learn from Dr. 
lago Galdston, executive secretary of the Medical Information 
Bureau of the New York Academy of Medicine, that “any 
suggestion involving the destruction of human life is contrary 
to both the spirit and the letter of medicine. The medical pro- 
fession is devoted to curing patients. If society decides it needs 
executioners, it will need to look for them outside the ranks 
of the medical men.” 


Killing Incurables 
Is Murder 


se Forum for November carries the Apology for 
Suicide of Charlotte Perkins Gilman, who took her own life 
last August. This lady asked: “is suicide sometimes quite 
justifiable?” She wrote an 
article justifying suicide and 
mercy slaying and left it to 
her literary agent, requesting 
that it be published after 
her death. The case is, to say the least, extraordinary. 

Some people appear to be convinced that no one but an 
insane person can take his own life. But in this case it 
looks as though Mrs. Gilman was very much in her right 
mind. She argued the question out to her satisfaction— 
quite. She dwells at length on the evils of the body and of 
the futility of carrying on with them. She concludes that 
it were better to make an end of life rather than endure 
them. It is better, she says, for all concerned. Evidently 
she convinced herself, who was suffering from cancer, that 
in her case suicide was justifiable. 

This is but another instance of the application of the prin- 
ciple that man is not master of his own life. Just as no 
person may justly put an innocent person to death, even 
though he be implored to do so, so no man may lawfully 
take his own life directly and on his own authority. This is 
self-murder. Suicide not only injures society and the rights 
of the individual, but more than all else it transgresses on 
the sovereign rights of God. No man may do as he pleases 
with property that is not his own. A man’s life is not his 
own to use or abuse as he chooses. He enjoys only the 
dominion of tse over it, for the purposes which the Creator 
had in view when he fashioned human life. He is, there- 
fore, accountable to God for the manner in which he uses it. 

Supposing the possession of reason, suicide is a cowardly 


Suicide With 
Apology 


escape from the hard realities of life. A suicide is a quitter, 


True, his condition may be desperate; he may justifiably: 
desire death for good moral motives; but the condition can 
never attain to such a point that he can usurp the preroga- 
tives of his Creator. “Thou Shalt Not Kill!” solemnly for- 
bids the taking of one’s own life, as well as unjustifiable 
killing of others. 


"Tae recent refusal of the Cardenas government to grant 
the plea of the Mexican prelates for a modification of the 
anti-religious laws throws further light on the intransigeance 
of the radicals who rule Mex- 
ico. The Mexican bishops 
asked only what any civil- 
ized government should and 
would consider essential and 
elementary rights. And the government in refusing repeats 
the threadworn calumnies against the Church which have 
ever been the stock in trade of her enemies and despoilers. 

Further light has been thrown on the situation by the re- 
port of the American Committee on Religious Rights and 
Minorities to the effect that the Mexican government is 
seeking the abolition of religion in the same way as the 
Soviet government of Russia. What the Catholic press has 
been stating all along is becoming increasingly clear to all 
who are not deliberately blind. There is persecution in 
Mexico, not only of the Catholic Church but of all religion. 
There is a deliberate and determined attempt to eradicate 
all religion from the lives of the people. 

It was not so long ago that we had cause to believe that 
religious persecution was a thing of the past. After centuries 
of bitter struggle, mankind had finally emerged into an era 
of religious peace and tolerance. And now we witness, not 
Church fighting against Church, or religion against re- 
ligion, but the totalitarian state struggling with all the 
might of its power either to subject religion completely to 
itself or destroy it. 

The conflict in Mexico is but part of a world struggle that 
is now going on against religion. One of the most effective 
weapons against this intolerance is an enlightened public 
opinion and an enlightened public opinion depends largely on 
the press. Unfortunately, little credit is due the secular press 
for a knowledge of conditions below the Rio Grande. Even 
now, with revolution sweeping four or five of the northern 
states of Mexico, only occasional and smattering reports leak 
through to the press in this country. 


Conditions 
in Mexico 


Pleo and Diocletian were mere tyros in the art of 
persecuting. They could inflict physical tortures which, 
however trying, are not the most effective means of uproot- 
ing convictions. Modern per- 
secutors have a great variety 
of methods and inventions at 
their disposal and they are 
making effective use of them. 

The press, the radio, public speech, the schools and Uni- 
versities—all are being used at the present day to further 
a view of life which is in harmony with the conceptions of 
the totalitarian state. Modern scientific inventions are used 
in war to kill the body, in peace to enslave the mind. So 
tremendous a power has modern invention put into the 
hands of unscrupulous dictators that we can cnly regard the 


Modern 
Persecutors 


future in countries like Germany and Mexico, to mention’ 


but two, with the deepest concern. 

The extent to which this domination of the mind is going 
in Nazi Germany is evidenced’ by the recent reports of the 
closing of two independent theological seminaries, organized 
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by confessional synods. The government took the position 
that no pastor is trustworthy who has not been trained at a Uni- 
versity supported and directed by the régime. 

In other words, if Christianity is to be preached in Ger- 
many it is to be preached according to the viewpoint of the 
Nazis. And if we can believe the official spokesmen of the 
Nazis, such Christianity would be anything but Christian. 


Apotr HITLER was present recently at the funeral 
of the sister of the German philosopher, Nietzsche. Hitler, 
together with Baldur von Shirach, youth leader, and other 
Nazi chiefs, laid wreaths on 
the coffin in acknowledgment 
of the debt the Nazi party 
owes Nietzsche’s teachings. 

One needs no such public 
demonstration to know that the Nazi party derives its prin- 
ciples from the mad, Christ-hating German philosopher. The 
irony of it is that his hatred of Christianity was equalled 
only by his hatred of his fellow Germans. He could not even 
bear being among them and so dwelt in Italy. Yet his 
teachings are a handbook for a party whose cult is the ultra- 
nationalistic worship of race, blood and soil. 

To Nietzsche, the Blond Beast, the Superman is above and 
beyond good and evil. He is a law to himself. Only the 
ordinary man is subject to laws and commandments—“slave 
morality” he calls it. As with individuals, so with nations. 
A powerful nation has no moral responsibility. It takes 
what it wants by might, which is the only right. Treaties 
are a mere scrap of paper. The weak, both individuals and 
nations, are of use only to serve the strong. 

His teachings are the antithesis of Christ’s. To Nietzsche, 
charity and humility are vices. To him one of the evil ef- 
fects of Christianity was the abolition of slavery. 

In the training of the Hitler Youth and in the conferences 
of the Nazi Student League, Nietzsche is constantly’ used. 
In fact, he is the philosopher with whom the young Nazi 
becomes best acquainted. Is it any wonder that the Catho- 
lic Bishops and the leaders of the Protestant churches should 
be deeply concerned about the Christian youth of Germany? 


Nazis and 
Nietzsche 


L: is becoming more apparent every day that multitudes of 
men and women are losing the supernatural viewpoint of 
life. The ultimate purpose of our existence on earth as 
rational beings, which the 

catechism so pithily and so 
elequently describes as 
“knowing, loving and serving 
God here, in order that we 
may be happy with Him forever hereafter,” is exerting a 
diminishing influence on the world at large. Yet it is that 
purpose only, which gives to human life on earth its high 
and noble quality. If men had no other life to look for- 
ward to than this one, it might not be so hard to understand 
the callous indifference towards life and death. But there 
is in the conscience of every reasonable man the thought of 
that which comes after death, and which must give him 
pause, when assailed by the temptation to take his own or 
another’s life, even though it be on the ground of “mercy.” 
It was brutal to deny the existence of suffering in this 
world, There has been suffering ever since man first dis- 
obeyed God, and there will be suffering on earth until the 
very end. But suffering can be assuaged and even trans- 
formed when regarded in the light of the doctrine and the 
example of Christ. The Christian philosophy of suffering 
will not remove it from the earth, but it will enable one to bear 
it with patience, and to make of it a means for the attainment of 


Losing the 
Supernatural Viewpoint 


the sovereign Good. There are many saints, both on earth and 
in Heaven, who would not be saints were it not for the patient 
endurance of suffering. The Christian motto is—per crucem 
ad lucem; through present suffering to eternal glory. 


Whkisen RANDOLPH HEARST aroused national 

attention by his threat to leave California because of its high 

tax rate. Taxes, he said, ate up eighty to ninety per cent 

of his income. Yet out of 

Blasting Modern es same state came Upton 

: inclair’s plan to end poverty 

Utopias and Townsend’s Plan to pay 

all over sixty years of age a 
monthly. income of two hundred dollars. 

Recently some six thousand delegates descended on Chi- 
cago for what was the first National Convention of Town- 
send Clubs. They expressed implicit faith in the Plan and 
fervent hope of its fulfillment. Roseate pictures were drawn 
of the peace, contentment and security that would fill the 
lives of the aged in the glorious days when the Plan would 
be in operation. 

The idea underlying all such schemes as the Townsend 
Plan and the Share-Our-Wealth of the late Huey Long is 
that there is really a surplus of output and wealth in the 
country and that the only problem is one of distribution. Un- 
fortunately such is not the case and those who hold such an 
opinion received a rude shock in the figures compiled by 
Dean Epstein of the University of Buffalo School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The income tax returns for 1931 show that out of the 
40,000,000 income receivers in the United States only 3,000,- 
000 have incomes large enough to be taxed. If none of these 
were permitted an income, from any source, of more than 
five thousand dollars, and all over that sum were divided 
among the 40,000,000 income receivers, then there would be 
$4,000,000,000 to divide. This would increase the average 
-income by one hundred dollars, or about two dollars a week. 

It is foolish to assume that the rich are capable of assum- 
ing the tax burden of the country, or that if the problem of 
distribution is solved all economic difficulties will vanish. It 
is blatant demagoguery to assure the people that any share- 
the-wealth or money-manipulating scheme is capable of in- 
suring universal prosperity. 


BP Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of Mobile, on the 
Silver Jubilee of his ordination. § To Most Rev. Filippo 
Bernardini, formerly of the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, and Apostolic Delegate 
Toasts Within to Australasia,.on his appoint- 
ment to the post of Apostolic 
the Month Nuncio to Switzerland. § To 
the Knights of Columbus for 
their generous contributions to the “Catholic Hour” the radio 
program produced by the National Council of Catholic Men. 
{ To Mr. Frank W. Stearns of Boston on his reception into 
the Catholic Church. § To Brother Albert of St. Mary’s 
College, Moraga, Calif., the youngest college president in the 
U.S. A. § To Rev. Dr. F. J. Haas, director of the National 
Catholic School of Social Service in Washington, on his 
appointment to the post of Rector of St. Francis de Sales 
Seminary of Milwaukee. § To our new contemporary, The 
Chrysostom, the only magazine in English devoted to the 
interests of Oriental Catholics in America. § To Rev. 
Brother Paul, C.F.X., General of the Xaverian Brothers, on 
the golden jubilee of his profession. § To the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists who at their convention in Cin- 
cinnati passed a resolution against indecent magazines, 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


THE BURNING BABE 


THs poem by the Jesuit martyr priest, Blessed Robert Southwell, 
is known to all for its beauty and devotion: 


As I in hoary winter’s night stood shivering in 
the snow, 

Surprised I was with sudden heat which made 
my heart to glow; 

And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire 
was near, 

A pretty Babe all burning bright did in the air 
appear ; 

Who, scorched with excessive heat, such floods of 
tears did shed, 

As though his floods should quench his flames 
which with his tears were fed. 

“Alas!” quoth he, “but newly-born in fiery heats 
I fry, 

Yet none approach to warm their hearts or feel 
my fire but I. 

My faultless breast the furnace is, the fuel wound- 
ing thorns; 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, the ashes 
shame and scorns; 

The fuel justice layeth on, and mercy blows the 
coals; 

The metal in this furnace wrought are men’s 
defiled souls: 

For which, as now on fire I am to work them 
to their good; 

So will I melt into a bath to wash them with my 
blood.” 

With this he vanished out of sight and swiftly 
shrunk away, 

And straight I called unto mind that it was 
Christmas day. . 


WHOSE QUARTER? 


J+] OSPITAL Reports are, as a rule, uninteresting to the general 
reader, but the following incident from the Department of 
Otolaryngology of a large hospital offers a little comic relief: 


There has been an increase in the number of foreign body 
cases. Of these, one presents a rather delicate problem as 
to whether it was justifiable to take money from a child. 
The patient was admitted to the hospital with the story that 
he had swallowed a quarter. When told that it was neces- 
sary to take it from him, he objected, not realizing the dan- 
gers to him if allowed to remain in his food passage. The 
removal of the coin presented no difficult problem and was 
accomplished in one minute. The real difficulty came after 
its removal. The child wanted it, as he claimed “it’s mine.” 
The attending nurse wanted it as a souvenir and the doctor 
wanted it for his collection. As possession was nine-tenths 
of the law, the doctor kept it, but the child was given another 
quarter. : 


COUNTERACTING. BIGOTRY 


OnE method of replying to bigots who attack the Church is 
in an editorial of ‘‘The Michigan Catholic’’: 


Stopping An Anti-Catholic Attack 


“John J. Chapman, who died some time ago, was well 
known as a writer and had an exceptionally large following. 
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Most of his life he suffered with a bitter anti-Catholic com. 
plex. In his articles and addresses he attacked the Catholic 
Church. He was vitriolic against Ex-Governor Alfred E, 
Smith in the 1928 campaign. 

“However, shortly afterward Mr. Chapman dropped his 
belligerent anti-Catholic campaigns. -According to The 
Brooklyn Tablet, the change was brought about by a friendly 
letter from a well informed and practical Catholic who com- 
bined charity with logic in his reply. Among the closing 
paragraphs of the letter were these points: 

“*As far as your objections and criticisms, as contained 
in your pamphlet, are concerned, since those who choose to 
belong to the Church do not complain, you who do not be- 
long should not complain. The freedom of our country 
which permits you to stay outside my Church also permits 
me, and others who so will, to go into it.... 

““T would never think of circulating literature misrepre- 
senting the religion to which you or any of my other 
Protestant friends belong; why not let my religion alone? 

“Mr. Chapman was much impressed by the reply, for he 
wrote a friendly note of thanks, saying he would ‘keep the 
letter as an example of the most careful, accurate reasoning, 
and of a sort of sincerity that is rare in this world.’ 

“This incident speaks volumes for the effectiveness of 
kindliness and reasonableness in defending the faith against 
anti-Catholic agitators.” 


THE ETIQUETTE OF EATING 


A RECENT announcement of The American Society for the 
Encouragement of Better Living to the effect that ‘‘soup 
is eaten, not quaffed or drunk’’—has given an Irish author occa- 
sion to offer suggestions. From the ‘‘Father Matthew Record”: 


PEas. 


Formerly peas were attacked as follows: You selected 
your victim, separated him from the herd, and either spiked 
him savagely or buckled your fork in the attempt. 

The new method is much quicker, and slicker. You corral 
nine or ten of the little beggars between the steak and the 
potatoes, creep up on them when they are not looking, and 
beat them into submission with the flat of your knife. You 
may scoop them up then with a dessert spoon. 

A pea which bounces on to the tablecloth may be retrieved 
without penalty, but one which lands in a neighboring plate 
may not be played from there. You must go back again to 
the tee, and lose a stroke. 


PRUNES. 


Pierce the upholstery of the prune, making a careful 
incision with the broken edge of the tin. Blow vigorously 
through this tiny aperture until all the wrinkles have dis 
appeared. The stone should be swallowed as noiselessly as 
possible. 


Bones. 


Grasp the bone firmly with your left hand (the right must 
never be used for this purpose) and bite delicately at the 
pieces of meat adhering to it. Large bones should not de 
attacked without the permission and assistance of the waiter. 
If he is otherwise engaged, and the bone happens to be 
unusually obstreperous, you may take it into a corner 
worry it. 
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Pips. 


Fruit pips may no longer be flicked from the mouth, or 
swallowed singly. Gather them under your tongue and gulp 


down a batch during each lull in the conversation. (Odd 


numbers are considered unlucky). 


DisTANT DISHES. 


If you wish to sample some dish which is out of reach, on 
no account try to harpoon the contents with your fork. Point 
your knife in the direction of the dainty in question and 
make a noise like a hungry goldfish. 


MERINGUES. 


When you squeeze a meringue the cream is bound to 
squirt, and prompt action is essential. Smile haughtily, albeit 
sadly, and wipe up the mess with brown bread. (White 
bread must not be used for this purpose.) If the cloth becomes 
stained, simply cover the stricken area with a plate. 


MELONS. 


Melons are eaten in an anti-clockwise direction. Bumping 
them along the table is no longer tolerated—except on the 
Tuesdays of each leap year. 


MACHINE MASTERED 


HE Kansas Driver who warned wild motorists—‘‘Keep in your 
proper place when you see No. 3-167 coming down the street 
and you will have no smashed fenders or broken windows’’ since 
his nerves were worn to a frazzle, was still human. Elizabeth 
Coatesworth, in the ‘‘Ediphone Voice Writer,’ wonders whether her 
individuality will be merged into and mastered by the automobile: 


Will the day come when it means 
Nothing to me ?—these machines, 
Smooth and ominous as guns, 

Running as the antelope runs, 
Strong as elephants by a touch 
Spurred or curbed, and each with such 
A leopard, silence moving still? 

Shafl I lose that sense of will? 

The iron heartbeats that must feed 

This inexhaustible cry for speed? 

Or forget how with the night 

They seem to move on jets of light, 
Meteor-smooth, bearing their loads 
On the dark currents of the roads, 
Facing each other with a stare 

Of terrible brightness hard to bear? 
Can I accept as commonplace 

This effortless and steady pace 

That draws the spirit from the narrow 
Sheath of the flesh till like an arrow 

It flees into abstraction—merged 

With the machine, urging and urged, 
Mastering and mastered, a thought of steel 
With two hands dreaming on the wheel? 


THE SCENARIO SERMON 


EW YORK’S ‘‘Herald Tribune’ reports the first ‘‘streamlined 

sermon tempo”’ of a Lutheran minister in Flushing. ‘‘With 
a new phraseology that economizes words, sometimes with 
deliberate disregard of syntax rules, | flash to the minds of my 
hearers in twenty minutes a score of situations in which the 
religious truth of the text may be applied,”’ explained the pastor. 
Y way of example: 


“Union Square . . . soapbox orators . . 
dlers, Communists . . . hungry faces, cruel faces, trans- 
figured faces . . . earnest question, bold answer, hard laugh- 
ter. . . Mussolini? . . . cheers for Ethiopia . . . England? 
-.. knowing smiles ... the Supreme Court comes up 
++. grumblings, praise, head shakings, divided sentiments 
-.. The New Deal and Roosevelt? . . . ah and oh; yes and 
nO... class and against class, a tug of war, America un- 


. preachers, ped-' 


decided and hesitating . . . the world undecided and blunder- 
ing ... wanting the precious things . . . peace, brother- 
hood, liberty, a larger life and happiness for all . . . but all 
stubborn, unwilling to pay the prices for these.” 

Pastor Finehout began doubting the efficacy of the classical 
sermon soon after reading Thomas Wolfe’s “Of Time and 
the River.” Last summer he retired to his farm at Newtown, 
Conn., and began experimenting with words in an effort to 
create a sermon form that would capture “the swifter tempo 
of life today.” Presently he finished a rough draft of his first 
streamlined homily: “The Pearl of Great Price.” 

“T didn’t know whether I had it or not,” he confessed. 
“But when I came home I picked up a copy of ‘This Week’ 
and read a piece of H. G. Wells, written in what he called 
the ‘scenario style.’ Wolfe was more powerful, but Wells 
answered my purpose a little better.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 


HE void in education resulting from Godless schools is witnessed 

to by Professor H. N. Glick, head of the Department of 
Psychology at -Massachusetts State College. These thoughts 
were expressed in a paper read at the Farm and Home Week 
Conference: 


One’s religion may be considered his adjustment to the 
universe. Possibly the most ridiculous situation in our pres- 
ent schools is that this value, which parents consider im- 
portant, is taboo in our public schools. The reason for this 
is that we parents are so dogmatic in regard to our religious 
views that we do not want our children to be contaminated 
with the ideas of others. 

What is needed most is for parents to realize that the fun- 
damental of religion is the same, no matter what our creeds 
and dogmas might be. When we come to this realization it 
will be possible to teach religion in the public schools, and 
through this we shall be able to help our children make a far 
better adjustment to life than is otherwise possible. 


FROM FREE THINKER TO MONK 


mye Southern Cross’? of Cape Town, So. Africa, carries the 
following note about a certain Socialist and free thinker, who 
had suddenly dropped out of sight, only to be found where 
none of his friends ever expected him to go: 


Some months ago Lodz, an important industrial center in 
Poland, was disturbed over the unaccountable disappearance 
of Dr. Mierzynski, a doctor attached to a big hospital, who 
was a well-known free thinker. According to Przeglad 
Katolicki, a Catholic review, he was a former Socialist leader, 
the president of an association of free thinkers, and the 
author of an irreligious book which had been condemned and 
confiscated. He had once had to appear in court on a charge 
of blasphemy. His friends who were wondering where he 
had got to have now found out; he was discovered in a 
Dominican monastery, where he had already spent three 
months as a novice. 


FOR A LAY APOSTLE 


orm unsung and unnoticed, the lay champion of the Faith 
is given due praise by Marie Duff in the ‘Brooklyn Tablet’’: 


He serves his Christ with unanointed hands 
And sips the Chalice at the outer rail; 

But in his urging soul he understands 

No mission save to glorify the Grail. 

He can not feed men Consecrated Bread 
Nor speak absolves over grace’s loss; 

On life’s rough Calvaries he stoops instead 
—This sturdy Cyrenean of the Cross. 

Alert his malediction on a lie; 

With arguments he slashes bigotry ; 

Blest be God’s love that beings frail as I 
Are championed by a Templar brave as he! 





IF ITALY FAILS? 


By Denis Gwynn 


Recent events have given a much 
clearer perspective to the crisis in Europe. 
It is no longer necessary to emphasize 
that the Italian campaign in Ethiopia in- 
volves vastly wider issues than any mere 
colonial war. If in previous commen- 
taries on the situation in Europe I have 
appeared to write, unfairly concerning 
Italy, it is, I hope, now évident that the 
general opposition to Italy in the League 
of Nations was not due to any desire to 
frustrate Italy’s efforts toward colonial 
expansion. The real fear has been that 
if Italy had recourse to war on a great 
scale, the League would be obliged to 
assert its disapproval of such a campaign, 
while the balance of power in Europe 
would be completely upset because Italy 
could not preserve her due influence in 
Europe when her energies and resources 
were irrevocably involved in an African 
war. 

Those results have in fact ensued. 
Europe is already involved in a period of 
uncertainty and danger which may last 
for years, and which may very easily 
lead to a much greater war in one direc- 
tion or another before stability can be 
restored. Quite apart from the moral 
question of whether war can be justified 
or not in this case, this Italian adventure 
has involved all other countries in ap- 
palling dangers. The League of Nations 
has been compelled to test the efficacy of 
its very inadequate machinery for punish- 
ing an aggressor nation; and no one can 
say yet whether the League will survive 
the enormous strain which has been put 
upon it. It may quite possibly fall to 
pieces, with dissensions about almost 
every one of the many problems on which 
agreement has to be found, or as a result 
of the practical difficulties of applying 
sanctions, in which the burden must fall 
more heavily on some nations than on 
others. 


European Equilibrium Upset 


T the same time, the precarious 
equilibrium of Central Europe has 

been broken. When France and England 
tried desperately hard to get Mussolini 
to accept a settlement which: would give 
him all that he could hope to gain by 
war, they were profoundly influenced by 
fear of what would happen in Austria 
if Italy were unable to retain her full 
influence in that quarter. The Stresa 
agreement between Italy, France and 
England had guaranteed Austria’s in- 
dependence, and the Austrian Govern- 
ment was thereby strengthened against 


the ceaseless pressure from Germany 
which tries to amalgamate Austria with 
Germany. But now that Italy has sent 
all the flower of her army to East Africa, 
Germany is naturally increasing her en- 
couragement of the Austrian Nazis. 
And the news that Italian troops are be- 
ing withdrawn in large numbers from the 
Austrian borders to reinforce the huge 
army in Africa, only stimulates the 
Austrian Nazis to seize their opportunity 
and overthrow the Government in 
Vienna. 


Three Phases of Situation 


ROADLY speaking, the crisis has 

passed through three phases, and the 
last is the most formidable of the three. 
The first phase was the protracted and 
increasingly anxious effort to prevent 
Mussolini from carrying through his 
campaign, by negotiating a settlement 
which would make it worth his while to 
desist. When that failed there was the 
acute crisis at Geneva, which tested 
whether the League of Nations was 
really prepared to apply the Covenant 


‘against one of its members which made 


war against another member in spite of 
repeated offers of arbitration. The third 
phase, which has now opened, not only 
tests the power of the League of Nations 
to stop war and to preserve its own effec- 
tive existence. It has produced a situa- 
tion in which the downfall of Italy is 
almost inevitable, and with the downfall 
of Italy there may follow many complica- 
tions and conflicts which may become 
uncontrollable. 

The Ethopian war has in fact become 
little more than a side-show in a much 
larger upheaval. Even if Italy advanced 
victoriously after a few decisive battles, 
Mussolini’s military success would 
scarcely simplify the situation. It had 
been expected everywhere—and espe- 
cially in Italy—that his powerful army 
and air force would sweep all before 
them, against the opposition of an almost 
defenseless and primitive people. If all 
had gone according to plan, his northern 
army should have reached half-way to 
Addis Ababa by the middle of October, 
and his mechanized forces should have 
stormed across the lowlands of Ogaden 
to join forces with it on either side of 
the railway line near Harar. 

But the slowness of the Italian ad- 
vance has exceeded the predictions even 
of the most determined pessimists. The 
rains lasted for several weeks -beyond 
their normal duration; on the southern 
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front they have gone on intermittently, 
leaving the ground impassable for tanks 
and armored cars, and too sodden for 
aeroplanes to risk a landing. The delay 
has not only raised doubts as to the value 
of mechanized troops in such a country, 
and diminished the former belief in 
Mussolini’s military power. It has un- 
doubtedly weakened the morale of his 
people at home, and it has exposed his 
young troops in Ethiopia to far greater 
risks of decimation by tropical diseases 
and by exhaustion in an intolerable 
climate. Obviously the campaign will 
require much longer than had been 
anticipated; the rash assumption that 
Italy could continue this war without 
interference for three or four years has 
been sadly shattered. 

Meanwhile, is the League of Nations 
merely exerting pressure against Italy 
to bring Mussolini into a frame of mind 
which will accept peace proposals? Or 
it is in fact engaged in a deliberate at- 
tempt to overthrow his régime in Italy? 
Both France and England declare their 
absolute readiness to assist in seeking 
peace, and their extreme reluctance to 
enforce sanctions against Italy. But 
have they in fact embarked upon a policy 
which has already made the collapse of 
Italy inevitable? 


Economic Effects of Sanctions 


T would be absurd to suggest that 

either Laval or Baldwin desires that 
Italy should be plunged into internal 
chaos. They had no alternative to en- 
forcing sanctions if the League of Na- 
tions was to retain any real influence in 
international relations. By refusing 
even to consider the terms which he was 
offered in Paris, by refusing arbitration 
in defiance of the Covenant, and by 
making war in defiance of the Kellogg 
Pact, Mussolini forced his closest allies 
to take drastic action against him. If 
thinking that the League of Nations 
would never apply sanctions, he mis- 
calculated fatally. And even now, in 
continuing to defy the League, in the 
belief that it will be made powerless by 
its own dissensions, he is taking risks 
which may be ruinous to Italy and to all 
Europe. 

Economic factors in relation to wat 
are always incalculable. No one caf 
ever say how long any country can pro- 
long a struggle, in face of apparently 
insuperable difficulties. But there 1 
never any doubt that a prolonged wat 
must create enormous debts, involving 
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intolerable taxation. If Italy were re- 
quired to live on her own resources dur- 
ing a blockade such as Germany endured 
during the Great War, she might quite 
possibly find some means of doing it. 
But the African campaign requires pro- 
viding war supplies and transport on a 
vast scale in a country 2,000 miles away; 
and the further the campaign succeeds, 
the greater will be the requirements of 
her expeditionary force. And for those 
requirements, including coal, iron and 
gasoline, Italy is more dependent than 
almost any country upon the purchase 
and import of raw materials from abroad. 

The cost has already reached appalling 
proportions, while the mobilization of 
1,200,000 men has dislocated the whole 
economic life of the country. Italy holds 
very few foreign investments. Her ex- 
ports to other countries are so few that 
the rest of the world can do without them. 
To pay for what she must continue to 
buy from abroad, she has practically 
nothing to offer except a gold reserve 
which has been falling at the rate of 
about ten million dollars a week, and 
which is already below 350 million dollars 
inall. At the present rate, her entire gold 
reserve will have been exhausted before 
next summer. Moreover, it is certain 
that at least part of the gold reserve 
must be mortgaged to sustain the present 
level of the lira. Long before the reserve 
has vanished, the lira will have lost all 
purchasing power abroad. 

That the campaign in Ethiopia can be 
continued for even a year, in face of 
the punitive sanctions which it has pro- 
voked, seems almost inconceivable. The 
reasons for accepting a peaceful settle- 
ment by negotiations will be overwhelm- 
ing before long. But what will happen 
in Italy when the inevitable peace has 
been arranged? Assume the most favor- 
able terms possible. Assume that both 
England and France and those countries 
which have been reluctant to oppose Italy 
assist in forcing the Ethiopians to accept 
a settlement which they will regard as 
grossly unjust. Assume that Ethiopia 
has to accept a League of Nations pro- 
tectorate, giving Italy a predominating 
influence in the lowlands, and that there 
can be no vindictive reprisals against 
the Italian troops which have invaded 
Ethiopia. 


Failure in Success? 


VEN then, how is Mussolini to deal 

with the vast unemployment which 
war has caused? How will he find occu- 
pation, and even the necessaries of life, 
for the hundreds of thousands of young 
soldiers who will be demobilized? His 
resources have been squandered reck- 
lessly already. Taxation has been 
enormously increased. His power to 
raise loans abroad had gone even before 
the League of Nations decided to apply 
financial sanctions. Is Mussolini to apply 
to the League for a reconstruction loan 


to repair the ruin caused by his African 
war? And will the League ever con- 
sider giving him a loan while he adheres 


‘to his faith in military conquest and in 


vast armaments? 

Can Mussolini survive, in fact, even 
if peace can be made between now and 
the end of 1935? Can Fascism survive? 
And if the Fascist régime is overthrown, 
what may be expected to take its place? 


Moscow, Masonry and Fascism 


HOSE questions involve many un- 

known factors, with many sinister 
possibilities. Not least important is the 
power of Soviet Russia, which has played 
a very vital part in the decisions of the 
League. For Moscow, the present crisis 
is vastly more than a question of assert- 
ing the League’s power to prevent a war 
of aggression. It has been the supreme 
opportunity to smash Fascism in Italy, 
which in itself is only the prelude to 
smashing the Nazi régime in Germany, 
and in this matter Russia can count upon 
the full support of Rumania and of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Can she count also 
upon the anti-religious Republicanism 
of France and of Spain? 

In the long efforts at negotiation be- 
fore and since the war started, M. Laval 
has played the part of peace-maker, and 
he has been fiercely criticized for having 
“sabotaged” the League by insisting only 
on the mildest sanctions. But to what 
extent does he represent the real policy 
of France? Time after time he has been 
compelled by the majority in his own 
Cabinet to adopt decisions which were 
apparently contrary to his policy of 
friendship with Italy. The Grand Orient 
still dominates the effective Government 
of France, and he has either been obliged 
to obey its orders or has been pretending 
a friendship which is not sincerely meant. 

On the main issues Grand Orient free- 
masonry in France is identical in its 
program with the Bolshevism of Russia. 
It has been awaiting its opportunity to 
assist in overthrowing Fascism every- 
where, in Italy no less than in France. 
For the past year its political followers 
have been gaining ground steadily in 
France. Even the elections to the 
Senate in October have revealed a definite 
increase of the influence of the anti- 
clerical Left. Communists have just 
been elected to the Senate for the first 
time. The general elections in France 
which are due to take place early in the 
new year will almost certainly produce a 
greater swing to the Left; and the pros- 
pect of violent collisions between the 
Left and the semi-Fascist organizations 
in France is already imminent. 

In such conditions, Mussolini cannot 
look for active codperation from France 
in reconstructing his own power in Italy. 
In Spain also, the prospects are ominous, 
notwithstanding the brilliant Catholic 
reaction under Gil Robles and the con- 
servative tendencies of the present Gov- 


ernment. There, also, a new revulsion 
towards the Left is apparently gaining 
strength. 

As for England, recent events have 
produced a violent reaction of feeling 
against Italy. The campaign in Ethiopia 
was regarded at first as being no more 
than a colonial war; but the subsequent 
developments have aroused intense 
anxiety concerning the safety of British 
communications to the East by way of 
the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 
Mussolini’s persistent propaganda in 
favor of an Italian empire in Africa had 
been generally overlooked, but it has 
been realized quite suddenly that Egypt 
is much easier for Italy to conquer than 
Ethiopia. It is a vast and defenseless 
plain; it is a thousand miles nearer to 
Italy ; and it is enormously fertile. Libya 
adjoins its frontiers, and the recent 
despatch of many Italian divisions to 
Libya has looked uncomfortably like 
preparation for a sudden invasion of 
Egypt. 

For these reasons, if for no others, 
England certainly does not regard Mus- 
solini and his Fascist régime as being 
useful factors in the preservation of 
future peace. If indeed he is faced 
with bankruptcy and revolution in Italy, 
the. British Government can scarcely be 
expected to assist him in his difficulties. 


Reactions Outside Italy 


UT there are other reasons which 

will undoubtedly weigh heavily in 
favor of Italy. Under modern conditions 
the collapse of any important country 
must react disastrously upon all its 
neighbors, and perhaps far beyond. li 
Italy were to go bankrupt, France would 
suffer at once in her foreign trade, and in 
her industrial output. And a commercial 
crisis in France could not fail to react 
upon England and Germany, to say noth- 
ing of the smaller countries which can- 
not afford the loss of markets in either 
France or Italy which they have re- 
garded as most valuable. The steady 
improvement of employment figures in 
England might suddenly cease, and a 
decline might gradually—or even quickly 
—ensue. In France unemployment is 
still increasing, and a financial crisis 
might make matters desperate. 

Scarcely less important would be the 
political menace of a revolutionary gov- 
ernment installed in Italy. Every coun- 
try which suffers from unstable condi- 
tions would feel itself to be unsafe, while 
revolutionary agitations would be en- 
couraged everywhere. But the chief 
menace would lie in the relations be- 
tween Nazi Germany and a demoralized 
Italy. 

Whatever happens in Italy, Germany 
must gain enormously as a result of this 
mad campaign in Ethiopia. Her im- 
mediate advantage lies, of course, in her 
refusal to participate in the economic or 
financial boycott of Italy. But that is 
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only a transient and relatively unim- 
portant phase. Nobody can foresee yet 
how far sanctions against Italy can be 
made effective, while so many countries 
have either remained aloof or have an- 
nounced modifications in applying sanc- 
tions. The general impression among 
experts is that Italy is under actual con- 
ditions more vulnerable than almost any 
country, and that the African campaign 
cannot possibly be carried on without 
assistance on a lavish scale from other 
countries. Germany, it is believed, could 
defy sanctions without serious risk; but 
Italy cannot, and least of all when she 
is waging war at a great distance. 


Results in Germany 


OR the present, however,.while Italy 

attempts to defy the League and 
its sanctions, Germany is _ profiting 
largely at her expense. Germany has 
gained an almost unlimited market in 
Italy which she can supply on her own 
terms if only she can obtain payment. 
It is reported—and probably with truth 
—that Italy is paying for German coal 
with shares in Austrian industries and 
with the Italian portion of the League 
of Nations loans to Austria. Such 
transactions can only leave Austria at 
the mercy of German financial raids, 
while Germany finds new means of in- 
dustrial development in Austria. 

But these are only minor considera- 
tions. The vital issue, affecting the 
whole future of European peace, is 
whether Germany gains political control 
of Austria. If she does, then France 
immediately grows nervous and restive, 
while Italy is threatened with the 
certainty of unrest, and eventual revolt, 
in the Austrian Tyrol, where she ac- 
quired territory unjustly under the Peace 
Treaties. If Mussolini continues to 
withdraw troops from his northern 
garrisons to reinforce his African 
armies, that unrest will develop vecy 
quickly, and he will be utterly incapable 
of controlling political conditions in 
Austria. 

His most recent policy in regard to 
Austria appears to have been fatally mis- 
judged. He had everything to gain in 
seeking closer relations with Germany, 
in order to break the blockade which is 
threatened by the League of Nations. It 
seemed even probable that, in such a posi- 
tion, he would reconsider his whole at- 
titude towards Austria and let Germany 
know that he would no longer insist on 
the exclusion of Austrian Nazis from 
the government. Actually a crisis in 
Vienna occurred at once, and Chancellor 
Schuschnigg reconstructed his Cabinet. 
But instead of strengthening the pro- 
German elements, the new Cabinet has 
excluded Major Fey, who had most affin- 
ity with the Nazis, and has given their 
chief opponent, Prince Starhemberg, 


the dominating influence. The inference 
seems clear, that Mussolini has become 


incapable of conciliating his opponents 
and can only adopt the truculent attitude 
of a dictator in dealing with Germany, 
even when his interests demand that he* 
should make large sacrifices to win Ger- 
man friendship. 

If that is the case, then Germany also 
will have been antagonized and will 
work all the more vigorously to produce 
a crisis in Austria in which the Austrian 
Nazis may .at last seize the chance of 
forming a pro-German government. 
Meanwhile, Germany will naturally make 
what profit she can out of supplying 
war materials and other necessities to 
Italy, while striving incessantly to pro- 
duce a crisis in Austria. Mussolini’s 
policy has played entirely into Ger- 
many’s hands, and for the next few 
years at least Germany will be in a posi- 
tion to dictate her terms to all Europe. 

If Germany dictates too vehemently, 
the result may well be a_ general 
European war; and the ‘chief cause of 
anxiety is that immense and incalculable 
forces are determined to destroy Ger- 
many. Whether Italy collapses or not 
—and it would be folly to ignore the prob- 
ability that Mussolini may collapse— 
both Russia and France would welcome 
the opportunity to smash Germany be- 
fore it is too late to make the attempt. 
Russia is not only a rival, who recognizes 
the declared ambition of the new Ger- 
many to expand eastwards in Europe. 
She is the leader of all the Republican 
forces in the modern world, and she 
would mobilize all the revolutionary 
movements in a grand campaign to over- 
throw the dictatorship which has sup- 
pressed all Socialist and labor agitations 
or parties. France would eagerly join 
in such a campaign, hoping to exercise 
the nightmare of a future German in- 
vasion. Italy has her northern frontiers 
to safeguard, and the conflict might come 
about most easily over the rivalry between 
Germany and Italy in Austria. 





These are, no doubt, the considerations 
which must have been very present in 
the mind of the Vatican during recent 
months. They are more than sufficient 
to explain the refusal of the Holy See 
to rush into any denunciation of Italy 
in the Ethiopian dispute—which has 
been so quickly eclipsed by much wider 
issues. In so far as Italy has under. 
taken a war of conquest against Ethiopia, 
she has already incurred the:full censure 
of the Holy Father upon all wars of 
conquest. But how far is the campaign 
going to be pressed in face of all the op- 
position that it has provoked? How 
far was a limited offensive justified in 
view of the admitted failure of Ethiopia 
to fulfill its promises of economic con- 
cessions to Italy, and her deliberate 
frustration of Italy’s legitimate expan- 
sion? These are highly debatable ques- 
tions, which could not possibly be judged 
by the Holy See at the present stage, 
and it has most wisely suspended judg- 
ment apart from declaring openly that 
it condemns all wars of conquest. 


The Vatican City 


UT the Vatican looks ahead always, 

and it has presumably been more con- 
cerned with the much more important 
and larger issues. If Italy is being driven 
into revolution and bankruptcy, what is 
the future of the Vatican City? If Rome 
itself were to become the centre of a 
Soviet Republic of Italy, what would be 
the position of the Vatican City State— 
which, by the Pope’s own deliberate de- 
sire, with full knowledge of the in- 
stability and insecurity of treaties, 
depends directly for its existence upon a 
Concordat between Italy and the Holy 
See? 

For Catholics all over the world that 
question may become extremely urgent 
before many years have passed; when 
the campaign in Ethiopia may have been 
almost forgotten. 








You stood without. 








Withdrawal 
By Sister M. Gustave, O.P. 


‘S my heart against You in those days 
Of pain and would not let You comfort me, 
Though long You called my name and patiently 
I could not bear the gaze 
Of Your soft Eyes upon my wounds nor raise 
My broken thoughts to You in prayer and be 
A child within Your Arms. My misery 
Saw only shadow dark above life’s ways! 


Oh, all that I had dreamed of being for 
Your sake became as ashes, dead sea sands. 
In blind defeat I met the cross and cried 
Alone, for what could matter anymore? 
And then I dreamed You came and touched my hands, 
But looking up I found You at my side. 
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By John Gilland Brunini 


E xprsssion of Thought May be Given a 
Certain Beauty Through Poetic Ornamentation. 
Something Deeper is. Necessary to Make Poetry. 


| hose in a position to see the poems 


submitted to a Catholic magazine can 
testify that a great percentage is re- 
ligious verse. Considered in one aspect 
this fact is thoroughly natural; consid- 
ered in another it is astonishing. It is 
natural because the magazine is hos- 
pitable, as few of the secular ones are, 
to the religious theme; because the ma- 
jority of its contributors and would-be 
contributors are Catholics in whose 
lives piety is habitual; and because, 
poetry dealing with beauty, the poet is 
drawn instinctively closer and closer to 
its source. , 

It is in,an.analysis of this latter rea- 


Son, that one.approximates the cause for 


astonishment... “Aim at the stars” is, 
of course, good theoretical advice and 
these poets (to use the term as broadly 
and, loosely as possible) have not been 
slaw..to follow .it in practice. Certainly 
those who heed it deserve to be called 
idealists and that there should be so 
many idealists in this materialistic age 
is. in itself a matter for wonder. 

. Now there should be no one to quar- 
tel.with aspiration pointed to the high- 
est, and its failure even to top the hills 
is more pathetic than blameworthy. 
Nevertheless here a distinction should 
be made: pathos is inherent in all defeat 
if the utmost has been expended; trag- 
edy quickly disappears if effort has been 
merely perfunctory and indifferent in 
its methods to assure success. 

Here enters most strongly that ele- 
ment of astonishment mentioned previ- 
ously. For the unhappy fact is that the 
latter is too often the case. The spec- 
tacle of these writers is very much like 
the climber attempting the Matterhorn 
before he has achieved the crest of his 
home hill. The editor meets them, un- 
equipped with any necessary impedi- 
menta, swarming up the lowest slopes, 
and only the device of a rejection slip 
saves him from the temptation of bid- 
ding them be away home for alpenstock 
and guide rope. 

need not expatiate here on the 
glories of poetry and the rareness of 
genius, even of genuine talent. It should 


be sufficient to note that poetry is a 
fine art. It also defies a definitive analy- 
sis, for when the last word has been 
written to explain what poetry really 
is, there is always an ineluctable some- 
thing which refuses to show forth in so 
many cold terms. No better illustration 
of this can be adduced than by noting 
the sea change which occurs to many 
poems when they are translated. 

Such consideration should point to the 
truth that to write poetry which de- 
serves the name, is not a simple matter. 
An amateur painter does not attempt to 
depict a sunset until he learns the use 
of color and composition. Long hours 
running scales and years of perfecting 
technique are required before the am- 
bitious pianist assays Beethoven, Is the 
poet’s road different? Not at all. If 
he chooses easy paths he is sure to fetch 
up in a morass; if he discards discipline 
before he fully comprehends what it has 
to offer, he will come to quick grief. This 
is true of poetry writing on any theme; 
it is_a hundred times more so if the 
theme is one dealing with the simplici- 
ties or the profundities of Catholicism. 

From time immemorial the poet has 
held a high and honored position in the 
Church. His work has been made an 
integral part of the Mass and other litur- 
gical services. The priest in addition 
sees it daily in his Breviary. Cantate 
Domino: laus eius in ecclesia sanctorum, 
bade David, one of the first of the poets, 
and the Church has enlisted him and 
other poets to aid man in accomplishing 
through the praise of God one of the 
purposes of his existence. 


T is not contradictory to assert that 

the Church, which has fostered all the 
arts and the practitioners of them, may 
have erred in certain instances pertain- 
ing to her encovragement of the artist. 
She does not possess infallibility in the 
appraisal of art, although even her ene- 
mies will concede that she has shown 
rare discrimination. And again the 
Church is not responsible for the work 
of all her agents. 

She has, for instance, set her ap- 
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proval on the Dies Irae, the Pange 
Lingua, the Stabat Mater and numerous 
other hymns which are noted and loved 
for their. nobility, beauty, eloquence and 
religious fervor. But we cannot hold 
her responsible for these works trans- 
posed into languages other than the 
original Latin. In consequence when 
one reads distressingly bad translations 
of these hymns, such as are the majority 
to be found in English missals and on 
hymn cards, the answer is simply that 
her agent—here the translator who has 
pretended to more talent than he actually 
possessed—has failed. 


O the existence of many of these in- 

stances of ineptness in the field of 
poetry may be traced, even if in a small 
degree, some of the difficulties of the 
would-be Catholic poet. For, having 
them constantly before him, he has often 
mistaken them for gems of poetry and 
accepted them as standards for the re- 
ligious poem, when as a matter of fact 
they have merely preserved the sense 
of the original and lost the greater part 
of its beauty and spirit. 

Criteria should be as excellent as pos- 
sible. Nocritic, for instance, would point 
to the words of most current popular 
songs as examples of good poetry—in- 
deed many of them would be speedily 
labeled poor doggerel and others non- 
sensical jargon. Similarly the unbiased 
critic will not set up the words of every 
Catholic hymn, even those composed 
originally in English, as standards for 
the poet. Some may be selected. but 
the majority would not. Yet too many 
versifiers have failed to grasp the fact 
that the hymn-word writer has lagged 
far behind the musician. 

If it is argued that the writing and 
appreciation of poetry is taught in the 
majority of schools, a question will arise 
—how could the misapprehension exist? 
Much of the answer lies in the fact that 
the missal translations or original Eng- 
lish hymns are not studied from the 
standpoint of poetry but are ignored in 
the poetry classes’ subject matter. Fur- 
ther it is much simpler to impart an 
appreciation of good poetry to students 
than to teach its writing. Indeed the 
teacher of such writing can only go a 
part of the way. The pith of poetry 
writing cannot be taught; the mechanics 
can. Even here it is only the skillful and 
well trained teacher who can succeed. 
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Many English teachers are. writers of 
verse, openly or secretly, and an exam- 


ination of their work would, -in some 


instances, illustrate the fact that~they. 
themselves have not mastered the me- 
chanical aspects of technique. This 
points to one of the reasons why the 
Catholic editor is so often confronted 
with aspirants who have not got beyond 
the realization that a poem is a com- 
position, printed in a certain form, which 
rhymes. The teacher can carry the pupil 
far beyond. this kindergarten notion. 
And, whereas "he may not be .able to 
provide what can be most succinctly 
called “inspiration,” he can give many 
helpful directions to it. 

For it is the paucity of thought which 
is the most appalling and astonishing 
lack in their work. Nor does the criti- 
cism come from an editor who insists 
on absolute originality, a rare if not a 
non-existent quality. It is not original 
to write a poem, for instance, on the 
Resurrection, and yet he realizes: that 
good poetry has been and is*being  writ- 
ten on that theme. What he does not 
look for, and criticizes if he finds it, is 
the old approach to an old theme. The 
approach must be new. 

To re-word St. Matthew’s descrip- 
tion of the Resurrection is not art in 
either prose or poetry: if. the writer 
merely confines himself to repeating the 
story:-As a poem; it can be given a cer- 
tain beauty through the ornamentations 
of poetry—rhyme, meter, figures of 
speech. But these are not of the essence 
of poetry. The basic concept is. And 
there is where the poet’s inspiration 
must function, where he must, if he is 
legitimately to: employ the:theme, get 
down below the surface, where he must 


not only think but -prayerfully meditate. 


F we were to grant that what I have 

called the ornamentations of poetry 
collectively comprise the secret of poetry 
then there would be no obstacle to turn- 
ing every prose prayer into a poem. 
This not being true it is necessary to 
know that whereas a prayer may be a 
poem, and a.poem a prayer, the two terms 
are not interchangeable.- Even certain 
Catholic editors are slow to make this 
very vital distinction. 


Teach me, O Lord, to know Thy way, 
Grant me Thy love as beacon bright, 
My will is thine, my deeds each day, 
O make me worthy of Thy Sight! 


No one will deny that the above qua- 
train, which I composed in three min- 
utes, is a prayer and, as a prayer, em- 
bodies a praiseworthy desire. But.as a 
poem? It fills the requirements of meter 
and rhyme, possesses a few figures of 
speech, and that is all. Unquestionably 
it expresses wishes which are universal 
in the religious man, but nevertheless it 
lacks universality. For the writer keeps 


his expression in the narrow confines 
of the personal. 

The reader is left out of the picture. 
He; on the other hand, looks for some- 
thing in poetry which will touch him. 
If he does not find it, then he is inclined 
to be annoyed that he was bothered 
with something which is a matter solely 
between the creature and the Creator. 
Indeed he is apt. to have a sense of 
being an eavesdropper. In addition, if 


he is an appreciator of poetry, he will 
be annoyed at the triteness of idea and- 


expression, 


HE prayer above could possibly be 

made into a poem but the method to 
achieve this could only be faintly indi- 
cated. The poet must not only be emo- 
tionally seized by the intensity of his 
desire but must be skillful enough to 
communicate that emotion to the reader. 
The‘ latter’s reaction then must be one 
of emotional reception so that he will 
be moved to want the same things for 
the poet, if not to be stirred to the 
point of wanting them for himself. . This 
is the secret of poetry. 

Many love poems can be reduced to 
the statement: “I love Mary.” Since 
that:is the case, those three words be- 
come the starting point of a poem which 
may be good or bad. No one can tell 
the poet exactly how he can make a 
good poem out.of his love for Mary but 
the true appreciator of poetry can gauge 
the result and label it a success or fail- 
ure. Something of the secret lies in the 
consideration of making a fact, which 
is of no immediate interest to the reader 
—after all he is a stranger to the poet— 
one whose statement does become in- 
teresting because he can identify him- 
self with the poet and experience, 
through the poet’s presentation, the 
same emotion of love. 

The religious poet is often moved by 
the fact that he loves God. The theme 
is basically one of the most employed in 
many poems by Catholics. Can it be 
done successfully? This poem Profes- 
sion Song, published in Spirit, the maga- 
zine of verse published by The Catholic 
Poetry Society of America, can be used 
as an illustration: 


“He that is Joy through meadows of 
joyance hath led me— 

He that is Sweet 

Hath with the sweetest of infinite sweet- 
nesses fed me; 

Gives me to eat 

Of the fruits of His bounty, delighting 
my soul’s long desirings— 

Lays at my feet 

All that my heart, with its longings and 
ceaseless aspirings 

Hastens to meet. 


“He that is Fair with infinite Beauty 
hath wooed me— 
He that is Fair—_ 





For He dwells in stars of the heavens, : 


~~in flowers of the field; 
In the’ birds of the air; 
And’ I know that the white souls of 
children unceasingly give Him 
Their exquisite prayer. 
He that is Fair with infinite Beauty 
‘ hath wooed me— -**'' 
He that is Fair. 


“But He that is Love, ah, with infinite 
Sorrow hath won me— 

Dieth., for me. 

‘See how my soul (since that Thou hast 
so sweetly undone me) 

Flieth to Thee.’ 

‘Like unto myrrh?’ Ah, but sweeter 
than sweetness and lovely 

All Beauty above! 

He that is Love with infinite Sorrow 
hath won me— 

He that is Love.” 


How has the poet achieved this perfect 
poem on a theme as old as creation? 
No one knows, not even Sister Mary of 
the Visitation who wrote it. We can 
recognize many of the ingredients but 
the ultimate insolvable refuses to give 
up its secret. 

It is certain, however, that the poet 
meditated deeply and was so emotion- 
ally stirred before she wrote that almost 
inevitably her emotion was caught up in 
her words which then became so .many 


powerful agents for stirring the reader: 


similarly. Thus she fulfills in everyire- 
spect the obligations of the secular. poet. 
and those higher obligations of.,.the 
Catholic poet who devotes her work ‘to 


the glorification of God and_.an increase. 


of Charity. ‘ 


HIS should be the ultimate aim of 

any poet who approaches the devo- 
tional or religious theme. There is, no 
greater field for the poet, and its possibili- 
ties have only been touched. Some of 
these have been, however, so well and so 
frequently covered that the. amateur 
might well be advised to avoid them un- 
less he is willing to undertake arduous 
preparation and work. Pietism will not 
serve nor will the easy sentiment which 
most Catholics acquire from their first 
catechism class. 

Considered from the standpoint ex- 
clusively of pure poetry, there is no 
greater opportunity for the poet than 
that presented by the theme of the love 
of God, which is Charity, and its con- 
comitants, which are of the soul of the 
Catholic Church and which the Church 
seeks to bring to the knowledge of all 
mankind. Surely the poet can find no 
nobler occupation for his talent than in 
contributing his share, small or large, 
to the spread of Catholic truth. Such 
a dedication demands, nevertheless, an 
ideal. perfection which, if not obtain- 
able, must be as closely as possible ap- 
proximated. 
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One Christmas Morning 


eas in a few hours it would be 
Christmas was’a startling, untoward 
thought inthe Asian night. Soon. the 
great’ bells of Saint Mark’s would be 
péaling and 1289 almost gone, and 
thréugh all the West men would sing of 
Bethi¢éhem..'. . The Venetian frowned, 
again restlessly paced the length of the 
room. 

For Marco Polo was no longer the 
eager lad who had ridden out of Acre. 
Lines: in his forehead now, come in the 
service of the Grand Khan. In the cold 
darkness, his figure was heavier, the 
sturdy build of an old fighter. ... In 
1271 they had gone Eastward, tinkling 
of minuscule camel bells, and the long 
caravan. And above the mount of Lord 
Noe, a moon of silver, like a tilted hier- 
atic chalice. Mountains always, and 
cloud-rack swirling about the great 
snouts of the camels. Then, suddenly, 
time had passed and they entered into 
gtim Tartary. . . . There Gog and 
Magog were an ancient evil and, at the 
dark of the moon, came the threat of 
strange sorceries. Ever the cold moun- 
tainy wind, such an one as _ swept 
through the Gaelic hell, An Ait Fuar 
».. the cold place. Ever the subtleties 
of the desert wastes. 

So the years had passed. And now 
gtim lines about Marco Polo’s mouth; 
and the memory of the dead Asian 
Princess was a stitch in the heart. Thus 
Marco Polo: a tired bitter man, his hair 
riddled’ with gray, and all of his youth 
gone from him: 


By J. Robert Palmer 


There was only loneliness now in 
Christmas. Wearily he thought of the 
contrarious Arctic tribes who had dared 


Kublai. Swords and yelling Mongol 
riders. . . . The hard-bitten Venetian 
shrugged. A month and the fur-jack- 


eted men, their cold wizardry, were done 
for. He should be resting now. But 
sleep never came. And the thought of 
Christmas was only sad. 

So while the night aged. Outside the 
winter of China, the great rivers sullen, 
and rime heavy across the garden. 
Quick and dark he paced the room, a 
proud figure in the black, dragon-cov- 
ered mail. Yet always was old unhap- 
piness in his heart. 

Only that was left for him—he 
thought—now the small golden princess 
was gone. Nothing but an aching lone- 
liness among the friendly people of 
China .. . de te fabula narratur, Marco 
Polo. And the West? Ah, Europe was 
long gone from him, like a scurvy town 
dropped by a ship. 

The Europe that the traders bragged 
of seemed an evil, unclean thought in 
this quiet land. Hucksterers swagger- 
ing in the little roadsteads of China 
bringing reports from their home lands. 
. .. “Aragon is whipped before France 
and the Pope. Aye, at Tarascon Al- 
fonso yielded. A foxy bird that Al- 
fonso,” the greasy trader would pause, 


smirking. “Only a year since he took 
Majorca.” Shame for his race filled 
Marco. Petty, truckling wars that de- 


graded the princes. ‘“Notre-Dame- 
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Bourbon!” “Notre-Dame Saint-Denis- 
Montjoie!” ... That now these splen- 
did battle-cries should be raised in vul- 
gar brawls. 

And analphabet merchants would 
boast of some scholar of Europe. 
“There’s one Raymond Lully, of Palma; 
and he is to convert the Moors without 
weapon save his great logic. Think,” 
a rubbing of fat, womanish hands, “the 
trading there will be then. The golden 
roofs of Yemen, Ser Polo!” 

Faugh! Disgust choked him. Per- 
haps the Muslims were the better fight- 
ers. Lion-Heart and the seigneurs of 
Galilee were so long gone. . . .. Only 
Acre of the little terraces, and vast Krak 
des Chevaliers and then - Outremer 
would be finished. Outremer: The 
Holy Land. Ah, that was a _ hard 
hime. 2s 


HROUGH the window he could see 

down to the river. Here, in the win- 
ter, it ran under a silver moon, the blocks 
of ice pitted with silver. And through the 
summer there were the cranes, and dart- 
ing purple fish . . . oftentimes a watch 
of nightingales in the soft Asian dusk. 
Faith! Europe’s foul bickering had no 
place here. 

Cold grew sharp in the room, and 
swiftly the stars guttered. There is al- 
ways a wonder, a high terror in this, 
the fading out of the great stars... . 
Al-Debaran, Mizar, Alnath, which is 
the first mansion of the moon; and they 
like burnt candles in the dawn! 
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But the Venetian scarcely saw. For 
thus had become the young lad who had 
left Acre so long ago. Gravity was in 
him, and a fine integrity of action, but 
men and thoughts were dimmed in his 
mind. Only clear was the lissome dead 
princess, and of her he dared not think. 
Golden Bells. . . . “Ah, dear Christ!” 
And, stumbling, Marco Polo went out 
into the wind-swept garden. 

There was a quick shuffling at the 
path’s end, a hurried disappearance of 
burly Mongol figures. Christmas morn- 
ing and his men at some strange heathen 
work... . Ah, well, pagans or not there 
were no better fighters at all. He re- 
membered telling them of the Christ. 
... Last springtime: wind in the flower- 
ing almond trees and grief choking him, 
black poignant grief that made the heart 
stound. And in the old, old story there 
had been a moment’s surcease. Bethle- 
hem and the small Saviour and Mary— 
Ah, Lady Mother! Albertus Magnus 
writing of you: “Wisdom has built her- 
self a house, and has sculptured seven 
columns... .” And he told of the an- 
gels who sang in the night and of the 
three Eastern kings. A golden sun had 
climbed, burnishing the rush-filled lake, 
and the Mongols listening, their eyes 
veiled and silent. 

Slowly he had been filled with the 
peace, the enduring beauty, of the old 


Story. Had until doubt assailed him. 
For, he had said to himself, “I can never 
reach these men.” Conquerors of 
Cataia, terrible under their -cow-tailed 
banners—Surely the simple Manger is 
beyond their ken. Grand horsemen and 
stout comrades! He had cursed his un- 
subtlety, the bitter poverty of words. 
And no more had the Venetian spoken 
of his Faith. 


O now, in the wintry dawn, he halted 
quickly, humbly. For there at the end 
of the garden, beneath two of the small 
magicking trees of China, was a stable. 
As if one heard tabors and came upon 
the white unicorn bathing under a ris- 
ing moon—so startling it was. The 
small intricate shelter; walls of teak 
wood and, on the earthen floor, wisps 
of straw. He saw the large figures 
carved from the wood of China. Here 
the Child Jesus, and Mary, and Joseph; 
and there seemed a strange correctness 
about the quiet Eastern features. And 
the animals of Bethlehem were there, 
the docile oxen and the wee, blessed 
sheep. Tears filled the Venetian’s eyes. 
Ah, the deep friendliness of the Mon- 
gols. Knowledgeable, taciturn comrades 
who had done all this! 
Wondering he stood, his great helmet 
in his hand. Sudden flaws of wind 
rustled the straw about the manger, beat 


against his scored Italian’ face. ~ Ang 
then, beneath the high sky, out: of Some 
unseen place, there came a Voice, Ajj 
wonder and majesty spoke in it, |. 
golden evanished trumpets of the ‘Tem. 
ple, and the small bells of the Conse. 
cration, precursors of the Mystery, : And 
in the awful tones were kindlinesg ang 
a hungered-for, heartshaking beauty, . ,. 

“O Marco Polo, thou ‘hast asked jn 
grief why you came out of Venice into 
strange lands. Now it was not to’ serve 
the Mongols, or to amass riches, ‘or to 
find love that you didst come, though 
these things too have been yours. Nay, 
For none of these wert thou led; but 
to tell of Bethlehem. Thou hast kindled 
a small flame here, Marco Polo, for your 
story of My Son’s Birth will remain in 
the hearts of these until others come who 
will stir the embers when the Light shall 
fill innumerous thousands. . . .” 


ND, trembling, Marco Polo fell down 

before the tiny manger. For in 

the hushed Chinese garden he had heard 
the Voice of God. 

And it was there that his swordsmen 
found him and, wondering, caught: his 
fervent, humble prayer. . . “Domine; 
non sum dignus . . . Domine, non sum 
dignus .. .” Fe 

And in far Venice the Christmas: bells 
were ringing triumphantly, : 
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Study Club Activities 


O N the 5th day of November, 
1930, the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara was solemnly enthroned Bishop 
of Great Falls by the Most Reverend E. 
D. Howard, Archbishop of Portland. In 
the afternoon of the same day, His Ex- 
cellency in a conference with his priests 
gave notice that one of his first acts 
would be the establishment of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine in the 
Diocese. On the first Sunday of Ad- 
vent, 1930, the Bishop issued a Pastoral 
letter establishing the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, in which he ordered 
pastors to set in motion the Confra- 
ternity in their respective parishes and 
missions and to report progress before 
the Ist of February of 1931. 

Permit me. to quote from the Consti- 
tution of the Confraternity as set up by 
Bishop O’Hara: The objects of this 
organization shall be: 

(a) Religious training of Catholic 
Elementary School children not attend- 
ing Catholic schools, in vacation schools 
and instruction classes during the school 
year, 


By Daniel J. Dineen, P.A:: V.G. 


(b) Religious instruction of Catholic 
Youths of high-school age not attending 
Catholic schools, in suitable study clubs 
and by other successful methods, 

(c) Religious study clubs for adult 
groups; inquiry classes for Non-Catho- 
lics, 
(d) Religious education of children 
by parents in the home. 

The establishment of this organiza- 
tion was destined to have a significant 
influence on every man, woman and 
child in the Diocese. I am concerned 
in this paper only with the Religious 
Study Clubs and the various phases of 
their activities. 

The following brief résumé of their 
history tells the story of their growth. In 
the Spring of 1931, approximately 150 
groups banded themselves together un- 
der the leadership of their pastors. They 
engaged in a study of Volume I of the 
Parent-Educator. Autumn of the same 
year found one hundred additional 
groups studying the Ceremonies of the 
Mass. The number was increased to 
300 in the Spring of 1932. The subject 


was the Sacrifice of the Mass. In 1933 
and the Spring of 1934 the Clubs: were 
studying the life of Christ. During this 
time the number increased from 408 to 
604. As the months of study progressed, 
interest in the work increased as the 
Encyclicals of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI on Marriage and the Early History 
of the Church as contained in the Acts 
of Apostles were studied. Today, we 
find the pioneer 150 Study Clubs of 
1931 increased to some 700 active groups 
participating in this important work. 
A student of the Study Clubs in the 
Diocese of Great Falls may assign 4 
number of reasons for their growing 
popularity. First place, however, must 
always be given the definite diocesan 
program of organization and study that 
has been provided by His Excellency, 
Bishop O’Hara. Under the Bishop's 
leadership, the Clubs have been given 4 
definite objective and manner of pro 
cedure; and experience has shown that 
the Clubs have been most successful in 
those parishes. where his suggestions 
have been faithfully carried out. The 
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plan of organization in the Spring of 
1933 may be taken as a typical example 
of Study Club activities in the Great 
Falls Diocese. 

The subject of the study was an- 
nounced in a pastoral: letter of the 
Bishop on January the First. I quote 
from the words of the Pastoral: “I am 
addressing you, my dear Fathers and 
beloved faithful, to invite your zealous 
cooperation in a work of Jesus Christ, 
to strengthen our Faith in His heavenly 
doctrine, and increase Christian charity 
among us. It is no other project than 
the systematic study of the Life of Jesus 
Christ from the inspired pages of the 
Holy Gospel.” 

The Clubs, consisting of a leader and 
ten members, were to begin the first 
week in February and continue until 
Easter. Men and women who were 
willing to give their time and talent to 
the work were asked to enroll their 
names as Study Club Leaders with their 
pastors or with the Parish Study Club 
Chairman, appointed by the pastor. A 
number of meetings were planned in 
every parish during the month of Jan- 
uary to prepare the leaders for the pres- 
entation of the Study Club lessons on 
the Life of Christ. Under the supervi- 
sion of His Excellency, the Bishop, a 
series of lessons were prepared for the 
leaders. The January meetings were 


held under the direction of the parish. 


study club chairman. The required texts 
for members and leaders alike were the 
New Testament and a Syllabus of Les- 
sons prepared especially for the project. 
These could be easily and readily pro- 
cured from a Diocesan Supply House 
at the St. Vincent’s Orthopedic School 
at Billings, Montana. Leaders were also 
required to secure a copy of Fouard’s 
Life of Christ. The Bishop offered a 
copy of The Layman’s New Testa- 
ment to each person volunteering to 
lead a study club on the Life of Christ. 
Prospective leaders were required (1) 
to secure approximately ten members 
for the Study group; (2) to attend 
faithfully the preliminary classes for 
Study Club leaders in January; and (3) 
to assemble the Study Club for ten 
weekly meetings beginning the first 
week in February. 


HE parish chairman of Study 

Clubs is an important officer in this 
organization. The chairman’s duties are, 
(1) to secure Study Club Leaders in the 
parish; (2) to form groups through 
personal contact with leaders and mem- 
bers; (3) to obtain materials and in- 
formation from district chairmen and 
to disseminate both to the groups within 
the parish; (4) to visit and maintain 
interest in the Clubs; (5) to record the 
Names of the leaders, secretaries and 
Members of each study club group in 
the parish; (6) to prepare and send in 
a written report to the district chairman 


after the close of the Spring and Au- 
tumn study club sessions. 

The district chairmen, of whom there 
are seven within the Diocese, supervise 
the Study Club work within their re- 
spective districts. They assist the parish 
chairman and prepare and forward 
semi-annual reports to the diocesan 
chairman, The District Chairmen also 
arrange for interparochial study club 
meetings and district conferences. In 
this way an interchange of ideas and 
suggestions is facilitated. Six prepara- 
tory lessons for leaders were conducted 
before the first week in February. Out- 
lines of each lesson, suggestions and 
aids to leaders appeared regularly in the 
columns of the official diocesan paper, 
The Register, Eastern Montana Edition. 


be HE world demands trained lead- 
ers. Shall we give less to Christ ?” 
was the slogan that dominated their work. 
By the fourth of February, . Bishop 
O’Hara announced that 400 leaders had 
volunteered to lead groups of ten mem- 
bers each. The groups were composed of 
men, women and high school students. 
Some of these were mixed groups. In 
many of the smaller parishes they were 
selected according to their place of resi- 
dence exclusively. The Study Clubs 
began active work as scheduled in Feb- 
ruary. Meetings were held weekly and 
lasted for about an hour. They were 
conducted in private homes, parish halls, 
and class rooms of the schools in the 
evenings, or other centrally located 
places. All meetings were expected to 
begin promptly and also to adjourn on 
time. The meeting opened with prayer, 
followed by the roll call and reading of 
minutes by the secretary. The minutes 
included a brief review of the previous 
lesson. The discussion was opened by 
the leader. The leader’s task was to 
keep the discussion within the bounds 
of the assignment, giving all members 
an opportunity to express themselves. 
Since the very essence of a study club 
is discussion, all were free to speak. 
There was, generally, little discussion at 
the first meetings. After several meet- 
ings, however, even the most reserved 
were invariably freely entering into the 
discussion of the topic under consid- 
eration. The promotion of discussion 
among the members calls for tact and 
ingenuity on the part of the leader. 
After the day’s lesson had been covered, 
the lesson and special references for the 
following meeting were announced. The 
meeting was closed with prayer, and 
was frequently followed by a social 
hour. It was alWays emphasized that 
this should take place only when the 
assigned work had been accomplished. 
The work was made more interesting 
by the use of pictures, charts, drama- 
tizations of incidents connected with 
the lesson and posters. Supplementary 
outlines. and suggestions as to map 


work, pictures, liturgical application, 
study assignments and practices ap- 
peared weekly in The Register. 

Encouraging reports on the progress 
of the project in the various- parishes 
began to appear in The Register, by 
the first week in March. Non-Catholics 
were reported to be taking an active 
part in one club. Original dramatiza- 
tions and original projects in connection 
with the work were also reported. The 
assigned Syllabus of Lessons had been 
covered by most of the Clubs before 
Easter. At the close of the session joint 
meetings of Study Clubs within the 
same parish or community were some- 
times conducted. This meeting would 
consist of specially prepared dramatiza- 
tions, tableaux, brief reports and, on occa- 
sion, addresses. 

I have said that the definite and uni- 
form program of the organization and 
study in the diocese as marked out by 
the Bishop was the important factor in 
the success of our Study*Club work. I 
must not overlook the supreme impor- 
tance of the untiring zeal and codpera- 
tion of the pastors. Our priests from 
the beginning were solidly behind this 
work. Were it not for them and their 
cooperation, the Constitution of the 
Confraternity would have remained on 
paper and never found its way into the 
minds and hearts and workings of our 
people. The pastors supply initiative 
and constant encouragement. They are 
present at the Study Club lessons. The 
pastor may also at times give an oc- 
casional well-prepared lecture to the 
study groups. It must be said that the 
pastors are doing their work admirably, 
at great personal inconvenience to 
themselves. 


N the diocese there are seven priest 

Moderators, placed over the seven 
districts. “The Priest Moderator,” says 
the Holy Father, “is the soul of the 
association, the inspiration of all good 
undertakings, the source of zeal.” (Cath. 
Action, Jan., 1935, page 16). Modera- 
tors and pastors have been edified and 
encouraged by the zeal and cooperation 
of the Chairmen and leaders in each 
parish. 

A zealous parish chairman is indis- 
pensable if the project is to experience 
any notable success. The selection of 
competent leaders is also very impor- 
tant. Experience has demonstrated that 
there are in every community a number 
of men and women who can ably con- 
duct a study club. Many, however, are 
at first diffident about their ability to 
lead and require considerable encour- 
agement. We have met with instances 
where under a good, zealous, active and 
sympathetic leader, the members of that 
Study Club in the space of one year de- 
veloped into excellent leaders for subse- 
quent sessions. 

Here I must give due credit to our 
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Field Secretary, Miss Miriam Marks, 
who is now Secretary of the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. For three years Miss Marks 
went from parish to parish throughout 
the more than 94,000 square miles of 
our diocese. She gave of her best ef- 
forts to pastors, chairmen, leaders and 
students in every parish and mission of 
the diocese, first: explaining the pur- 
poses of the Confraternity and then 
answering questions put to her. The 
Diocese of Great Falls is deeply indebted 
to Miss Marks for her labors for Christ 
in the cause of Catholic Action. 


ND now what am I to say as to the 
accomplishments of the Religious 
Study Clubs in our diocese? The spiri- 
tual effect on the individual members, of 
course,’ cannot be tabulated with any 
degree of accuracy. Nevertheless, the 
testimony of pastors and members alike 
bears eloquent proof that the Study 
Clubs have been a great success, that 
numbers have been brought back to the 
practices of the Faith, that as a result 
of the Study Clubs and the Religious 
Vacation Schools, whole families have 
returned to their duties, their children 
have been baptized, received Holy Com- 
munion and have been confirmed; that, 
in short, the two primary purposes of 
the movement have been achieved. 
First, a means has been provided 
whereby our Catholic Laity may obtain 
a more intelligent comprehension of the 
fundamental truths of our Holy Faith; 
and secondly, through the laity to spread 
a knowledge of the doctrines of the 
Church and an interest in the study of the 
Gospel under proper guidance. It can- 
not be denied that our Study Clubs have 
at least developed in their members, 
through group discussions following in- 
dividual study, a facility for more clearly 
explaining their religious tenets and for 
giving a reason for the faith and the 
hope that is theirs. 


N addition to these two fundamental 

aims, many interesting by-products 
have followed. Permit me to quote from 
a report of the Study Clubs at Lewis- 
town, Montana: “It was interesting to 
see how many new friendships were 
made upon the basis of a common in- 
terest in the study work. The members 
met on a basis of truly Christian equality 
and derived much wholesome spiritual 
benefit from the work. The discussion 
fused all the members with different 
backgrounds into a common whole, and, 
as they grew more accustomed to each 
other, they discussed the subject more 
readily. As soon as they arrived at: this 
stage, more individuals took part in the 
discussions and some of the best 
spiritual observations came from some 
of the most unexpected sources. This 
made for a new respect for each other’s 
opinions and brought about a nearly 


———— 








Fall my tears u 








All the stars that light the heavens 
And the snowy land 

Shine because you hold them swinging 
From your tiny hand. 

Let your little mother keep 

Jesus warm! My darling, sleep! 


Forty centuries have waited; 
Now your mother sees, 

With their longing kings and prophets, 
Shepherds on their knees— 

Shepherds where an hour before 

Knelt the cattle to adore. 


n your smiling, 
Though the happy earth 

Even now is blessed and ransomed 
By my baby’s birth. 

Lullaby, in quiet rest: 

Puer mihi natus est! 


ns 


The Virgin’s Slumber Song 
By Theodore Maynard 


M ILKY lips! yet there the hunger 

Of the world is fed! 

Eyes that hold the skies are drowsy; 
Rest your tired head 

Here, my sweetest, on my breast: 

Puer mibi natus est! 











ideal kind of discussion. If the Study 
Club work hadn’t done anything else, 
it was well worth all the time and work 
that was put into it just to accomplish 
this.” 

It has also been noticed that the Study 
Clubs have succeeded in bringing re- 
ligious discussion into the home. They 
have thus enabled the parents better to 
fulfill their fundamental obligations of 
instructing their children in Christian 
Doctrine. 

It would be incorrect to say that the 
organization and maintenance of Study 
Clubs are comparatively simple tasks. 
Not so; there are frequently many trials 
connected with the initial organization 
work. The organization work demands 
zealous and untiring labor. It requires 
a refusal to be discouraged when in- 
terest wanes and attendance is irregu- 
lar. Much patience and ingenuity has 
to be exercised when some members fail 
to codperate. Yet, those who have par- 
ticipated in the Study Club work in our 
Diocese will testify that they have been 
amply repaid by the rich store of knowl- 
edge they have accumulated. Prayer, 
patience, perseverance and zeal make 
for success in this work. Indeed, all 
difficulties vanish if we keep ever before 
us the crying need of religious instruc- 
tion. In the words of the present 
Apostolic Delegate to these. United 


States, ‘““We never will properly fit our- 
selves to extend the mind of the Church 
into the mind of the world unless we 
are willing to use our mind in learning 
more of the things of our Blessed Lord 
and of His Church.” 


HIS is precisely what we are doing 

in the Diocese of Great Falls. We 
are striving to extend the mind of the 
Church into the part of the world in 
which we live. To that end, we have 
teachers for our Summer Vacation 
Schools where the children of the 
diocese are taught the things of our 
holy religion. We have trained leaders 
for our 700 Study Clubs where men, 
women and young people are learning 
more of the things of our Blessed Lord 
and of His Church. We have our 
diocesan paper, The Register, which 
gives our people interesting and valuable 
information on Church and religious 
matters. We are every year increasing 
the numbers of our priests to preach to 
the people and to break the Bread ef 
Life to them. Because of all this, the 
people of the Diocese of Great Falls 
are becoming more fruitful members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ and are ac- 
quiring an ability to stand forth and 
give an articulate account of Faith that 
is in them. 

What more can we ask? 


>. 
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‘Joris Karl Huysmans 


—His Varied Career 


Asupven change in a man’s life 
always occasions considerable reaction 
among his friends, even criticism. The 
conversion of Paul Verlaine scandalized 
many of his contemporaries. The en- 
trance of Joris Karl Huysmans within 
the fold of Peter caused much disturbance 
even in Catholic circles. 

The ancestors of Huysmans came from 
Belgium. In 1600, at Antwerp, there 
was a painter of that name; the grand- 
son of this man charmed the court of 
Charles II of England with his paint- 
ings; in 1804, the grandfather of our 
author was chosen as drawing professor 
at the Academy of Breda and in 1839, 
his son, Huysmans’ father, unable to 
satisfy his craving for drawing, came to 
Paris, where he was married in 1845. 
It was from this union that Joris Karl 
Huysmans was born on February 5th, 
1848. Two months later, the father be- 
came a naturalized French citizen; his 
son remained a citizen of the Nether- 
lands until he was of age, at which time 
he did not hesitate to choose France as 
his country. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century then, there was an unbroken 
line of artists in the Huysmans family. 
We might expect that Joris would carry 
out the tradition of his ancestors, but 
when the artist in him finally conquered, 
he took up the pen instead of the brush 
and became a painter far superior to 
any of his ancestors. In 1856 the elder 
Huysmans died and his wjfe married a 
Protestant. The boy, who had been ac- 
customed to visit churches with his 
father and to attend the religious serv- 
ices, drifted away from his religion. 

Like many other great French writ- 
ers, Huysmans received his education 
at Saint Louis, but unlike Claudel and 
others he suffered intensely. He gives 
us a clear picture of this in En Ménage: 
“With a widowed mother, always with- 
out a cent, with a scholarship at the 
school, and a special reduction for my 
board, I could not complain when the 
meat was putrid. . . . Never a compli- 
ment when I led my class; I was a 
rogue when I was third, and the object 
of furious looks when I was eleventh. 
... My suits were cut from those which 
an old uncle of mine sent to my mother. 

- . On Thursdays my rich friends 


By Léon Baisier 


would leave me at the gate of the school 
because I did not have azure ties and 
erect collars.” Soon, his anger became 
hatred and finally he refused to return to 
Saint Louis. He decided to prepare his 
examinations at home. The following 
year, at the age of seventeen, he received 
his Bachelor’s degree. 


HAT was to be his future? Some 

suggested teaching, others law or 
medicine. He acceded to the desires of 
his mother and registered at the Law 
School of Paris. He studied there faith- 
fully for a semester, but soon, in spite of 
his delicate health, the lure of the Latin 
Quarter became too strong and he was 
swept away by its charm. 

Huysmans’ literary life can be divided 
into three periods which we shall dis- 
cuss in detail in order to see the grad- 
ual evolution of his soul. His first 
efforts appeared in 1874 with Drageoir 
@ Epices and with numerous articles pub- 
lished between 1874-75 in the Musée des 
Deux Mondes and the République des 
Lettres under the title of Croquis et 
Eaux Fortes. In 1876, appeared Marthe. 
In the preface he says: “I am present- 
ing what I see, what I feel, and what I 
have lived. This explanation is not an 
excuse, but merely the pointing out of 
the end at which I aim in art.” This 
novel is the narration of the intimate 
relations of a Marthe with an artist 
named Léon. There is practically no 
plot, it is merely the presentation of 
what Zola might have termed “une 
tranche de vie.” In this volume, Huys- 
mans justifies the illicit relations of 
Marthe by stating openly: “That which 
the bourgeois would call the last rung 
of the ladder of infamy, I call it a return 
to honesty.” He was closely following 
Zola, Flaubert and de Goncourt. 

The Soeurs Vautard, his second novel, 
was dedicated to Zola, “son fervent 
admirateur, et devoué ami.” This novel 
tells of the love affairs of Céline and the 
desires of Desirée to build a home. As 
in Marthe nothing extraordinary oc- 
curs; it is simply a realistic picture of 
the laboring class. The reader follows 
the two sisters through the streets, sits 
with them at the café, accompanies them 
to their sweat shop and listens to their 
empty conversation, 
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In 1889, he published En Ménage. 
Here as in the other two novels the plot 
is insignifieant. André Jayant, a man 
of letters, comes home one evening and 
finds that his wife is in love with an- 
other man. He leaves her and attempts 
to build a new home. When he fails he 
returns to his wife and tries to forget 
the incident. We might say that this 
book is nothing more than a mere nota- 
tion of daily events. 

These three volumes mark the first 
period of the literary life of Huysmans. 
In them we find that the author, a great 
painter, banishes all personal interpreta- 
tion; he fights openly the spirit of 
romanticism. But besides this we find 
a deep underlying current of dark pessi- 
mism. Of course, science, which had 
predicted so much in 1840 had failed by 
this time to keep its promises. Renan 
had not kept his word; the sick were still 
on stretchers, misery still filled the heart 
of man; the spontaneous outbursts of 
happiness had not yet taken place. These 
things and many others seem to have 
plunged Huysmans into the realm of 
dreams. 

VAU L’EAU, which made its ap- 

pearance about this time (1882), 
shows clearly the state of mind of the au- 
thor and also the tendency of the period. 
This second stage of the literary life of 
Huysmans is of great interest as it 
clearly shows a transition and at the 
same time points to a soul seeking the 
truth. In Sac au Dos which -had ap- 
peared in 1877, he had frowned at Soeur 
Angéle with her big heart and her gen- 
erous ideas, but in A Vau l’Eau the 
author in sheer despair cries out: “Re- 
ligion alone can heal my wound.” As all 
of his works are more or less autobio- 
graphical, we are justified in stating 
that the old employee Folantin of A 
Vau l’Eau is none other than Huysmans. 
Vice as usual is pictured in dark colors. 
In the country he is disgusted with na- 
ture; in Paris, he loves only those 
streets that smell of grease and filth, the 
gloom y quarters where one finds the 
obscenities of life. Again no plot, only 
pictures, yet there is a certain evolu- 
tion as the author begins to feel dissatis- 
faction with what he had loved. 

A Rebour marks his departure from 
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naturalism. The hero, who is none other 
than Huysmans himself, is the Duke 
Jean des Floressas des Esseintes, a revo- 
lutionary with tendencies of a hermit. 
Solitude is to be the cure of his trou- 
bles. He chooses a spot away from 
civilization, where no human face will 
make its appearance; he is active dur- 
ing the night and sleeps during the day; 
his meals consist of toast and tea. All 
physical exercise is banished in favor of 
mental work. He spends his time medi- 
tating, dreaming in the company of the 
works of Beaudelaire and Flaubert. If 
the vision of life has not changed at 
least the spirit is new. Huysmans 
prompted by the disgust with which the 
world inspires him and the deep respect 
for art which has never left him, begins 
to rid himself of the materialism which 
had been a blight on all his works. It 
is here for the first time that he takes 
recognition of Christianity. Speaking of 
the Duke he says: “He saw the pano- 
rama of the Church, its hereditary in- 
fluence for centuries on humanity; he 
represented it to himself as declaring to 
man the horrors of life, as preaching 
patience, contrition, sacrifice, as trying 
to dress his wounds by showing the 
bloody wounds of Christ. ... It was 
becoming truly eloquent, maternal to the 
wretched, compassionate to the op- 
pressed and a menace to tyrants.” 


RUE, Huysmans had never been 

bigoted, he had never shown any 
special hatred toward the Church and its 
clergy, but all these years he had been 
indifferent. This book was like a revela- 
tion. Barbey d’Aurevilly saw in it a 
disturbed mind, an agitated soul, so that 
he wrote: “After such a book, there 
remains for the author only to choose 
between a revolver and the foot of the 
cross.” Huysmans preferred the latter 
but did not come to it immediately. 

Léa Bas completes the second stage of 
the evolution of Huysmans. He had 
been initiated to spiritism, he had 
evoked Satan, he had attended black 
masses. Scientifically he now openly 
admitted the existence of the super- 
natural, so that he is forced to exclaim 
“It is evident that the supernatural 
exists.” In this novel, we do not find a 
savant deciphering texts, but the testi- 
mony of an eye witness who has suffered 
from the things he describes and with 
which contact is dangerous. 

Huysmans was now convinced of the 
existence of another world. Like many 
others of his contemporaries he had 
tasted all evils, but his contact with 
spiritism had affected him most. His 
assistance at black masses has been very 
much discussed. Did he actually take 
part in them, or did he attend them 
merely as a spectator? Whichever it 
was, we know that he had been upset by 
them and that he had no peace. 

Frightened by the knowledge of the 


existence of Satan and his influence upon 
our lives, Huysmans sought relief and 
refuge in his artistic curiosity. He visited 
the jewels of medieval architecture in 
Paris, he was moved by the plain chant 
and the grandeur of the liturgy. Like a 
heavy oil, his early religious training 
came to the surface. He recalled rela- 
tives who had entered the cloister, re- 
ligious whom he had visited through 
the grating and his lips began to mur- 
mur a prayer. It was not reason that 
motivated his actions, nor the logic of 
theological construction nor the strength 
of apologetics; none of these seemed to 
impress him. Shaken by spiritism, dis- 
heartened by the events of his time, he 
sought refuge in the Middle Ages which 
attracted him. He noticed that every- 
thing which enchanted him was of a 
Christian character. The Middle Ages 
are perpetuated among us through the 
monasteries, the cathedrals, the liturgy 
and the chants. Huysmans comes to the 
Church as the Keeper of Art. 


N the month of July, 1892, the French 

papers carried the story that the au- 
thor of Ld Bas had decided to leave the 
world and become a Trappist. This state- 
ment was not true. The truth was that 
Huysmans in May, 1891, presented him- 
self to Abbé Mugnier saying: “I am 
going to publish a satanical volume full 
of black masses. I want to write another 
book which will be white. But it is 
necessary that I whiten myself. Have 
you a purifier for my soul?” The priest 
was discreet and seeing his agitation 
made him wait for several months. In 
the meanwhile La Bas made its appear- 
ance. Finally, a few months later, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of l’Abbé Mugnier, 
Huysmans left for the Trappist monas- 
tery of Notre Dame d’Igny near Fisme, 
on the borders of the Aisne and the 
Marne, seeking purification of soul. 

The experience which he underwent 
at Igny is told us in his En Route which 
appeared in February, 1895. At the 
monastery he spent “atrocious nights,” 
he openly confesses his “fear of dark- 
ness which seems to be inhabited by all 
sorts of ambushes and _ menaces.” 
Finally, after a good deal of worry and 
agitation, Durtal, the name Huysmans 
adopted in this novel, asks to go to con- 
fession. He makes an heroic effort to 
tell his sins but could only say: “I have 
committed all sins, I have done every- 
thing, everything. .” the tears be- 
gin to flow, and he cries out to the good 
father: “I can’t—I can’t.” His con- 
fessor seeing his perturbed state, sug- 
gested that he return the next day. The 
next morning, Huysmans made his sec- 
ond attempt and succeeded in unfolding 
to the priest the entire story of his life. 
Peace now came to his soul, but tempta- 
tions were not gone. His confessor as- 
sured him that they would remain and 
his words proved true for they assailed 





him until death. But his sincerity, his 
trust in God and prayer prompted him 
to put into action the good resolutions 
he had taken and to follow the’ advice 
which he had received. 

This conversion occasioned much dis- 
cussion. A literary critic of the secular 
clergy said that “it was a fraudulent 
conversion”; another that Huysmans 
was no more of a convert than Frangois 
Villon. But these hasty, unsound judg- 
ments proved worthless. The sincerity 
and the exemplary life of Huysmans 
from the time of his conversion until his 
death put to shame his unjust accusers, 

God welcomes home the sinner but 
does not necessarily take away tempta- 
tion so that Durtal is forced to cry out 
“my past seems horrible, the present 
weak and sorrowful, as to the future, it 
is frightening.” He found momentary 
peace in his researches on symbolism; 
they provided him with diversion and 
with a certain amount of solitude. In 
1898, he published his Cathédrale. At 
first it appears a pure monograph, but 
soon the reader feels with the author the 
beauty of medieval symbolism, he learns 
to appreciate it and to seek its meaning. 
The Middle Ages conceived art as a 
means to teach. The same may be said 
of Huysmans’ Cathédrale. 

In 1898 Huysmans left Paris and 
went to live at Ligugé where he led the 
life of an Oblate. He describes this part 
of his life in l’Oblat which made its 
appearance in 1903. In it we see 
Huysmans the repentant sinner follow- 
ing the entire office of the Benedictines; 
we see him leading a life closely united 
to that of his Saviour, we find the man 
who has risen from the abyss to the sub- 
lime heights of mysticism. 


HE trilogy was now complete. En 
Route is based on mysticism, La 
Cathédrale on symbolism, and l’Oblat on 
the liturgy. Thus the most sincere act of 
faith in the divinity of the Church 
which an artist is capable of formulat- 
ing was given to the world. His critics, 
Catholics and others, accepted it with 
doubt and hesitation. Nevertheless 
Huysmans remained faithful and sowed 
the seed of which modern writers are 
reaping the fruit. 
During his life Huysmans was called 
a fanatic, a degenerate, a fool. He ac- 
cepted these calumnies and his physical 
sufferings in expiation of his past life. 
He died in 1907. Since that time many 
Catholic writers and others have gone 
to his works to seek their inspiration, 
many artists have succeeded in bring- 
ing true art into the church by follow- 
ing his advice; many have listened to 
his suggestions and have reinstated the 
Gregorian chant in the sanctuary. Truly 
God’s ways are mysterious, His graces 
abundant and an act of generosity and 
sincerity on our part may be the source 
of a complete renewal of spiritual life. 
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Awonc the noises of London town 
with which I am most familiar are the 
grinding of brakes and the critical com- 
ments of motorists who have just 
avoided running over me. My wife 
never allows me to leave the house with- 
out a final exhortation, “Look both 
ways.” 

This traditional formula was not 
omitted when I left for Oxford to be 
received by Father Ronald Knox into 
the Catholic Church. I was glad to be 
able to respond with quiet dignity that 
it was precisely because I had looked 
both ways that I had found the right 
road at last. 

Theologians distinguish between the 
light of divine faith, which is a gift 
supernaturally bestowed upon the under- 
standing, and that “bare faith” which is 
nothing more than the assent of the in- 
tellect to a strong case. Now at the 
time of my conversion the only brand of 
faith to which I myself could lay claim 
was this very inferior article, and I was 
much depressed by the unfavorable ver- 
dict of theologians on the weedy growth 
of belief which I had saved with such 
difficulty from extinction. My kind of 
faith was, it seemed, a “purely intel- 
lectual habit,” and as such was “dry 
and barren.” Worse still, it had not “the 
true character of a moral virtue.” It 
was not even “a source of merit.” There 
are times when one feels that theology 
is not exactly a cheerful science. 

I wondered whether this low grade 
faith of mine justified me in seeking 
admission to the Catholic Church, and 
my perplexities were not relieved by the 
conflicting advice which I received from 
different quarters. On the one hand I 
was assured that I ought not to become 
a Catholic until I felt that I could not 
possibly remain outside the Church an- 
other moment. On the other hand, a 
priest who had read my controversy 
with Mr. Joad, in which I had defended 
every Catholic doctrine that Joad at- 
tacked, warned me earnestly against the 
dangers of delay. “I cannot understand 
how you can sit outside the door of the 
Catholic Church and invite everybody 
else to enter. Some doors have been 
known to swing to.” 


JT was all very puzzling. I should 

certainly have backed Catholicism 
against the field had I been forced to 
bet, but was I forced to bet? Was a 
Strong preference for the Catholic brief 
sufficient reason for taking so momen- 
tous a step? I fell back in my perplex- 


By Arnold Lunn 


‘AFTER TWO YEARS 


Asr ER two years in the Catholic Church Mr. 
Lunn reflects on the workings of bis mind during 
the period that preceded his conversion. These 
reflections he gives us in the following article. 


ity on what my brother Hugh Kingsmill 
has described as the boiling oil test of 
religious sincerity. If one were cross- 
examined as to one’s beliefs, and if im- 
mersion in boiling oil were the penalty 
of professing a belief which was not true 
or for denying a belief which was true, 
one would weigh one’s answers with 
considerable care. No question here of 
martyrdom for one’s convictions, for im- 
mersion in boiling oil would be the 
penalty alike for the sincere Christian 
who believed in Christianity if Chris- 
tianity were not true, and for the atheist 
who denied Christianity if Christianity 
were true. 

I thought of this test as I travelled 
down to Oxford. “Does God exist?” 
That question, at least, I could answer 
with an unhesitating affirmative, and 
with no fears for the results. If, how- 
ever, I were asked, “Is the Pope infal- 
lible when he speaks ex cathedra on 
faith and morals?” I should have been 
tempted to reply, ‘““Will you please give 
me notice of that question, as I should 
like to review once more the arguments 
which have convinced me on this point, 
but if you insist on an immediate reply, 
I can only answer, ‘Yes, I believe the 
Pope to be infallible.’ ” 

I should not have become a Catholic 
unless I had been prepared to pass the 
boiling oil test of sincerity. I am in- 
clined to think that this attitude is more 
common among converts than is usually 
believed. “You must make a venture,” 
said Newman. “Faith is a venture be- 
fore a man is a Catholic. You approach 
the Church in the way of reason. You 
enter it in the light of the spirit.” 

A letter from another convert lies be- 
fore me as I write. “I have no doubt 
at all that God exists, from which two 
things follow. Either he wishes us to 
worship him as Catholics, in which case 
it is clearly right to become a Catholic, 
or he doesn’t mind whether we are 
Catholics or not, in which case one may 
as well be a Catholic as anything else.” 

If, as many Christians believe, the 
Catholic Church includes all those who 
claim to be Catholics, if the different 
Churches are, in effect, different clubs 
animated by much the same ideals, no- 
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body can reasonably criticize a Christian 
for joining the particular Christian club 
which suits his taste and temperament. 
My father, for instance, belongs to 
“Wesley’s,” a club with a great tradi- 
tion which, like White’s and Boodle’s, 
still retains the pleasant flavor of the 
eighteenth century. As a boy I was 
elected to “Tudor’s,” which dates back 
to the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth, 
a good enough club in its way, but not 
to be compared with the “Catacombs,” 
of which St. Peter was the first chair- 
man. 


LEARLY if we are all Catholics 

together, no one has any right to 
object to Catholics transferring their 
allegiance to the oldest lodge in Catholic 
freemasonry. The Anglican may reply 
that it is the duty of the Englishman to 
support the English Church. I wonder 
why. I have never been able to under- 
stand how eternal truths can be subject 
to the influence of geographical varia- 
tion. If the Church of England be the 
Catholic Church in this country, and 
the Church in communion with Rome 
the Catholic Church in Italy, it would 
seem that an Italian Catholic is wrong 
in believing an Anglican to be a heretic, 
and an Anglo-Catholic is right in be- 
lieving an Anglican to be a Catholic. 
Now few questions are more important 
than the question as to whether a man 
is or is not in communion with the 
Church which Christ founded, and it is 
difficult for me to believe that two 
branches of the same Catholic Church 
should contradict each other so flatly on 
this all-important issue. 

I might have found it easier to accept 
the theory of national Churches but for 
certain youthful memories. As a boy I 
spent many holidays in Catholic parts 
of Switzerland, and in the absence of 
an English chapel, have often helped to 
transform hotel chairs into church pews 
after the inferior races had been evicted 
from the hotel lounge. Then one day I 
saw an Englishman who happened to be 
a Catholic emerging from a little Cath- 
olic church near the hotel, and it seemed 
that this service which Catholics called 
Mass was the same in Switzerland, in 
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Italy, in England and in Abyssinia, and 
I began to wonder why it was necessary 
to transform a hotel lounge into a chapel 
if the church nearby provided a service 
which my English friend and other 
visitors seemed to find adequate to their 
needs. 


F one has lived and worked for many 

years abroad, it is difficult to admit 
the possibility of a via media between a 
universal Church and a Churchless uni- 
verse. If Catholic Switzerland proved 
subtly erosive of my Anglicanism, cas- 
ual contact with Calvin’s ugly heresy 
revealed the unloveliness and wholly 
unattractive character of continental 
Protestantism. I find this passage in a 
book which I wrote many years before 
I became a Catholic. “Continental 
Protestantism is essentially radical, and 
unlike Anglicanism has not attempted 
to preserve the sense of historic con- 
tinuity with the past. If you go into a 
church like the Zwinglian church at 
Grindelwald you are at once conscious 
of a radical change. The altar has been 
replaced by a vast organ, and you feel 
that you have cut adrift from historic 
Christianity, for the altar is a symbol 
not of a particular Church or sect but 
of a great family of religions, Christian 
and pagan, a family to which Catholic- 
ism does and continental Protestantism 
does not belong.” 

As a boy I spent a summer in Calvin’s 
city, which has not yet wholly exorcised 
his sour beauty-hating spirit, and even 
as a boy I was dimly conscious of what 
Father Knox calls “the Real Absence” 
in the empty ends of those cathedrals at 
Geneva and Lausanne which were built 
by Catholics and desecrated by Calvin- 
ists. St. Augustine’s words should be 
inscribed on the roofs of these despoiled 
sanctuaries: “My eyes were searching 
for Him everywhere, but He did not 
come, and I hated everything which did 
not have Him.” 

My Father’s lifelong interest in re- 
union brought me into contact with 
Calvinists, clerical and lay, good people 
but soured by their ungracious creed. I 
owe them, none the less, a debt, for they 
helped to turn my mind towards Cathol- 
icism, The Anglicanism which was in- 
fluenced by the Oxford movement, which 
is largely Catholic in temper, confuses 
the issue, but the dingy drabness of a 
sect from which has been purged the 
last attempt of Catholic graciousness, is a 
strong negative argument for the Faith. 

But if Geneva be the unconscious 
agent of Rome, the same is hardly true 
of Rome. I once asked a convert 
whether he knew Rome well. “I never 
visit Rome,” he replied. “You see, I’m 
a bad sailor, and as such I’ve always 
been advised to keep away from the 
engine. I followed this same excellent 
advice when I embarked on the ship 
of Peter.” 





ARNOLD LUNN 


The present article from Mr. Arnold 
Lunn is particularly timely. Mr. Lunn 
has just finished a lecture tour in this 
country. Audiences in the various cities 
in which he lectured were delighted by 
the skill and forcefulness of his defense 
of the faith. He is what few writers are 
—a good speaker. 

As readers of THe Si1cn know from 
his article in the November issue, “The 
Pleasures of Controversy,” Mr. Lunn be- 
lieves it unwarranted Puritanism to deny 
oneself the pleasures of dialectical sword- 
play. He acts on his convictions and is 
constantly engaged in the defense of the 
Church or in attacking her enemies. 

His latest book, “Science and the 
Supernatural” if we can call it his book, 
is off the press but a short time. It is 
really a work of dual authorship, as it is 
a debate between Mr. Lunn and the 
English scientist, J. B. S. Haldane, in 
the form of correspondence. These let- 
ters began in 1931—two years before 
Mr. Lunn entered the Catholic Church. 

Arnold Lunn was born at Madras in 
1888 and was educated at Harrow and 
Oxford. An account of his life may be 
found in “Now I See.” 








It may be that one must either keep 
away from the engine or make friends 
with the engineers. Certainly to the 
non-Catholic Rome is often subtly dis- 
suasive. On my first visit, in 1929, I 
was disedified by much that I had seen, 
by the casualness ofthe Italians at Mass, 
and by two old women who talked in 
loud and strident tones in the west porch 
of a church just before the Elevation. 
And the small streak of the Puritan 
which I retain as a heritage from Puri- 
tan forebears, disapproved of the trum- 
pets and flowers and cheering crowds as 
the Pope was borne into St. Peter’s. On 
the eve of my departure I wandered 
up to the Janiculum to think things over. 

‘ 


I was depressed, for I knew that God 
exists and that in His service alone was 
perfect freedom, yet all avenues of ap- 
proach seemed closed to me, Rome for 
one reason, Canterbury for another, 

I looked across at the Alban hills 
crested with the first snows of autumn, 
snows flecked with the shadows of slow- 
moving clouds. The liquid notes of the 
Angelus melting in the golden air awoke 
no echo in my heart. Rome seemed 
impossible. What about Anglicanism? 
I looked across the Tiber to the shallow 
cupola of the Pantheon, the only com- 
plete roof which survives from Roman 
days, and I knew that it was either the 
Church which was born when the 
Pantheon was young or nothing so-far 
as I was concerned. 


ND that meant nothing. Or seemed 
to. 

“We are fated,” wrote Harvey Wick- 
ham, who died outside the Church, “to 
love the old Roman remnants or noth- 
ing. If we have lost any faith, it is the 
faith in something which came to us 
from Rome, no matter what we call it.” 

I wandered down the Janiculum tfe- 
gretting that for me at least it was not 
possible to be any other kind of Catholic 
but Roman. I was sorry, for I was 
sensible of the attractions of Anglo- 
Catholicism. I have still a great ad- 
miration for those who have done so 
much to break down the stubborn 
Protestant prejudices of our country- 
men against Catholic doctrine and Cath- 
olic devotion. I might have become an 
Anglo-Catholic but for a persistent con- 
viction that in matters of faith one is not 
entitled to pick and choose. It would, 
of course, be pleasant if one could get 
the best of both worlds, if one could 
retain Catholic continuity and reject 
papal claims. Ah, if only one could 
belong to the family of St. Francis and 
Bellini and Dante while indignantly dis- 
claiming all relationship with John 
XXII and Alexander VI and Torque- 
mada. As an example of an attitude 
which I have never been able to adopt, I 
might quote a remark which I overheard 
in Diocletian’s tomb at Spalato. This 
tomb had been transformed into a Cath- 
olic church, a fact which disedified an 
Anglican clergyman who was in our 
party. “Why couldn’t they build their 
church elsewhere? Why did they mess 
up this fine old pagan tomb?” This 
broad-minded remark was not intended 
for my ears, and the champion of pagan 
privacy seemed rather surprised when I 
asked him why he used the third per- 
son rather than the first. “Why ‘they’? 
It was your spiritual ancestors no less 
than mine who transformed this tomb 
into a church five hundred years before 
the Reformation, and incidentally saved 
it from almost certain destruction. No, 
you can’t really say ‘we’ if you are talk- 
ing about St. Thomas of Canterbury of 
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St. Francis, and ‘they’ when you are 
criticizing the deeds of Catholics of 
whom you disapprove.” 


HE Greek word haireisis means 

choosing, and the heretic is the man 
who chooses the currants out of the 
Catholic cake. 

“IT wonder why you think it necessary 
to. become a Roman Catholic,” my wife 
once remarked. “Why don’t you take 
what you want out of Catholicism and 
leave the rest?” 

“Because God’s revelation must be 
accepted as a whole,” I replied com- 
placently, “God doesn’t let us pick and 
choose.” 

“He doesn’t let you, perhaps,” said 
my wife, “but God told me I could pick.” 

Now what is the answer to that? 

But as no such reassuring messages 
came to me from on high, there was 
nothing for it but to become a Catholic. 
I accepted the claims of the Church not 
by faith but as the logical conclusion 
of a reasoned argument. My darkness 
was illumined by reason rather than by 
anything in the nature of an “inner 
light.” This perhaps explains a certain 
vague disquiet which Father Knox 
began to register on the very eve of my 
conversion. He wanted to know whether 
I was sound on this article of the Cath- 
olic faith and whether I understood 
what the Church meant by such and such 
a doctrine. Now times are still hard, 
and I had not spent the best part of a 
pound on a ticket to Oxford only to re- 
turn as a Protestant to Paddington, so 
I insisted that I was prepared to accept 
all that the Church proposed for my 
belief and to reject with conviction what 
the Church condemned. 

It was, however, some little time be- 
fore Father Knox ceased to regard me 
with faint distrust. A few months later 
I visited him at Oxford, and asked him 
rather shyly if I might serve his Mass. 
He seemed dubious. Was I sure, he 
asked me, if I had really mastered the 
technique. I insisted on my com- 
petence. 

“Very well, then,” said Father Knox 
resignedly, “but don’t lose your head if 
you start making mistakes. After all, 
if the worst comes to the worst I can 
easily move the missal from one side of 
the altar to the other, and if you forget 
the responses I can say them myself. 
All I ask is that you should from time 
to time make some vague reassuring 
noise to prove that you have not passed 
out on the floor.” 

That is one side of Ronald Knox; the 
other side was represented by an un- 
usually large cushion. I happened to 
mention the fact that an old mountain- 
eering accident made prolonged kneeling 
rather painful. 

I am writing these lines on the second 
anniversary of my reception, and as I 
write I am conscious of a sudden nos- 


talgia for “The Old Palace, Oxford,” 
for those dark timbers and bent stairs, 
for the chapel where I was received, 
with its odd acoustics, so that the cheer- 
ful splashing of undergraduates in the 
bath sometimes intrudes, for the dining 
room where the Curé d’Ars beams be- 
nignly across a large beer barrel, for 
the shelf adorned with uncut first edi- 
tions of Lunniania, and above all for 
R.A.K., without whom the Old Palace 
is unimaginable. 

Nor must I forget Mrs. Lyons... . 

When I came back home after being 
received I discovered that I had, as 
usual, left something behind me. I kept 
this dark secret to myself for some 
days, and when my wife discovered then 
an overcoat was missing, I resolutely 
refused to take any action in the matter. 

“T shall retrieve it next term,” I said, 
“and I can’t go on making a pest of 
myself forever to Mrs. Lyons. She has 
had to send things after me on my last 
two visits.” 

“You don’t seem to suffer from any 
such delicate scruples so far as this 
household is concerned,” said my wife. 
“After all, you’re only a passing nuisance 
to Mrs, Lyons whereas I have to put up 
with you indefinitely. And besides, she 
can offer you up as a mortification, or 
whatever Catholics do, and I can’t.” 

“IT will not write,” I replied stub- 
bornly. 

“Well, then, I shall write,” said my 
wife. 

And she did... . 

In due course the overcoat returned 


with a charming letter which contained 
one memorable sentence :— 

“Tt is always a pleasure to send things 
after Mr. Lunn.” 

My secretary describes this as the 
most potent Catholic suasion ever en- 
countered. She copied out this sentence 
and affixed it to the wall in front of her, 
and it is now a well-established office 
slogan. 

Two years. ... 

And yet there is already a remote 
flavor about the before-conversion 
period—B.C, in every sense of the term. 
In those distant days when doubts came 
I wondered whether they would. ever 
go; now I only ask myself when they 
will go. In those days I used to worry 
as to whether Catholicism was true; 
now I only worry as to how most effec- 
tively to demonstrate Catholic truth. 

I have never been a great believer in 
the reasons of the heart; it is for the 
head to reason and for the heart to 
affirm. Those who have done what they 
could to justify at the bar of reason the 
credo with which they enter the Church 
may perhaps be forgiven if some years 
later they confess not only their faith 
but their love. Two years is a short 
period of probation, but it is long 
enough for the convert to discover a 
wholly personal significance in those 
words which the Mass has borrowed 
from the psalms: “Domine dilexi de- 
corum domus tuae et locum habitationis 
gloriae tua. Lord, I have loved the 
beauty of thy house and the place where 
thy glory dwelleth.” 











The Death of Day 
By Fidelis Rice, C.P. 


WATCHED the sun at even; red 
throbbing heart of dying day. 
Low-hanging clouds of saffron bled 
as though a scourge upon them lay. 
A sharp spear-thrust of golden light 
pierced the crimson veil of sky, 
Hurling its radiant lucent might, 
—a last sure pledge that day should die! 
A lonely star its vigil kept, 
as Mary did beneath the Cross. 
In silver tears of light it wept; 
silently, it mourned day’s loss. 
Drop by drop the crimson flowed, 
slowly drooped the dying head; 
A last faint sigh, then,—Silence showed 
that night was grieving o’er the dead. 
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Tie clock in the tower of the vil- 
lage church was striking one. The 
dark, chill one o’clock that precedes 
the crowing of the cock. It was Christ- 
mas morning. About a mile away from 
the old grey Norman church, with its 
silent semblance of the slumber in the 
churchyard round about it, the congre- 
gation was streaming out of the mean 
little building which: had welcomed the 
Divine wayfarer, giving Him the hos- 
pitality of the corporal at Midnight 
Mass. A mile or two off in the op- 
posite direction a light was burning in a 
little window—Naomi’s window, for her 
Irish mother had taught her that quaint 
custom and Naomi always bade the 
Lord welcome after that manner in 
these days when Midnight Mass, or in- 
deed, any Mass whether of dawn or 
noon-day, was outside the radius of her 
painful perambulations. 

Somewhere midway between the two, 
out on the high road, a couple—a man 
and a woman were trudging- along. 
They had seen the lights in the windows 
of the little alive church and had mis- 
taken it for a dwelling-house — an 
ordinary dwelling house, that is to say. 
They had slipped in for a moment, but 
not being worshippers they had not re- 
mained to pray. They formed the tra- 
ditional Christmas group, for the woman 
was carrying a bundle wrapped up in 
a shawl that spoke for itself, patheti- 
cally, but the faces were hardly those 
that a painter would have chosen for 
the sacred subject. The girl might in- 
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deed have been beautiful once upon a 
time, but anyone with that other group 
in their mind’s eye would have received 
a rude shock. 

The man had a particularly forbid- 
ding countenance. It expressed the low 
cunning of one who lives by his wits 
and is proud of it. 

“Got the baby nice and warm?” he 
asked of his companion. 

She glared at him by way of answer. 
The wind was keen and her clothing 
scanty. She was evidently not in a 
mood to appreciate his satire. She was 
the less terrible of the two to look at. 
The hardness in her face was born of 
misery. There was no saying what 
peace and joy might not even yet re- 
trieve from its lost beauty. But peace 
and joy were obviously far from her 
soul. She shivered and hugged herself 
and incidentally the bundle in her arms. 

“We'd better have stayed in that 
church,” she said. “At any rate it was 
out of the wind. I’m fair done in and 
its miles still to what’s the name of the 
place?” She glanced at the bundle in 
her arms. A tiny face showed within 
the wrappings of the shawl. 

“Mind it don’t wake up,” he said, “it 
might start squealing.” She gave him 
another scornful glance. “That ’ud suit 
you all right, it might bring you more 
pennies,” she said. 

He gave her a sideways glance: “Not 
in your best ’appy Christmas mood, old 
girl,” he said. 

She certainly seemed in a less docile 
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mood than usual, this girl whose high 
spirit he flattered himself he had sub- 
dued. 

“I’m done in,” she repeated, and 
stamped her foot. 

Her companion glanced along the 
road. “Not a night for sleeping under 
the hedgerows,” he commented. She 
remained standing where she was, a 
strange, stoney look in her eyes. Her 
body swayed to and fro. Every moment 
he thought she would let go of the bur- 
den in her arms. Ruth had not taken 
on like this since the days when they 
first started their partnership. He 
thought that he had broken her in. 


HEN it was that he caught sight 

of the light in Naomi’s window. 
“Cheery O,” he said. “Keep your end 
up. There’s someone keeping Christmas 
over there. Late hours for the quiet 
country side, but it comes but once a 
year, so I’ve been told.” 

She glanced over in the direction 
where he was pointing. The house 
from which the light came was up 4 
lane that turned off the high road. The 
light streamed out invitingly, like the 
light from the little church had done. 
She glanced again at the tiny face inside 
the shawl. She felt a sudden urge to 
respond to the invitation. a 

“We'll knock on the door and see if 
we can raise sixpence,” the man said. 
“He’ll manage it for us.” He pointed 
to her arms. But the other hung back. 

“It may be another of those 
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churches,” she said. “They always 
have a light in them, all night long— 
that kind.” 

All the same she followed him as he 
made his way down the little narrow 
lane that led to Naomi’s cottage. It 
really was an ordinary dwelling house 
this time. The moon assisted the 
beckoning light in showing them the 
way up the little path to the porch, 
which would no doubt in summertime 
be covered with jasmine and honey- 
suckle. One could almost fancy that 
the sweet scents lingered there still. 
Quite possibly they did, for this was 
Naomi’s cottage. 

The man walked up the path. “Come 
along,” he said. “If I’m not mistaken 
we'll raise a few coppers towards our 
hotel expenses.” The girl followed 
him, hesitatingly. 

It was twenty years since Naomi had 
been to Midnight Mass. Rheumatism 
had held her prisoner in her little home 
for many a year now—the complaint 
which does not kill, or as Naomi would 
have put it, bring Heaven along sooner. 
Heaven came to her a few times during 
the year when the priest in charge of 
the little Catholic church some miles off 
brought her Holy Communion. There 
was no one strong and loving to take 
her to Mass in a wheeled chair. 

Midnight Mass had been the greatest 
joy of the year. When Midnight Mass 
became no longer possible a_ strange 
fancy used to come into Naomi’s head 
when she set the light in her window 
that perhaps some day the Lord would 
make good to her for her deprivation by 
sending along a homeless wanderer to 
seek shelter under her roof. That of 
course was the meaning of the custom 
which her mother had taught her. It 
would be a very great privilege. The 
Feast of the Nativity was her special 
Feast. In the old days she had pre- 
pared the Crib with her own hands in 
the little church to which she walked 
every morning to Mass. She had 
thanked God for her health in those 
days, and now her sturdy, faithful 
heart thanked Him for her arm-chair 
and just enough money to supply her 
very simple needs. 


T was a very tiny home hers. She 

occupied the two lower rooms, It was 
many a year since she had been able to 
climb the stairs. A neighbor, glad of 
a*few pence, came in occasionally to 
help her to keep the place clean. It 
was a lonely life. She had never mar- 
ried. Sometimes Naomi wondered 
what it would have been like to have 
a daughter or a grand-daughter, for 
relatives she had none. A_ married 
daughter with plenty of babies would 
have been a joy in her declining years. 
The delight of mothering other people’s 
babies had been hers in the old days 
when she would be of use. Tiny babies 


were her particular fancy, and the proud 
or anxious mother had often brought 
her baby to Naomi for exhibition or 
advice. 


UT since she had-been unable to get 

about her circle of acquaintances had 
diminished. Her little Catholic objects 
of piety tended to put off the non-re- 
ligious, and being a “Roman” she was 
not entirely approved of by religious 
folk of other persuasions. There were 
none of her religious compatriots living 
near. Naomi’s was certainly a lonely 
life. She became somewhat of a re- 
cluse, a solitary. The world in which 
she possessed the gift of agility tended 
to become more real to her than the one 
in which she hobbled about, dragging 
her feet as best she might across her 
little world of four walls. On Christmas 
night Naomi always set the lamp in 
her window. Then she would take her 
missal and follow the Midnight office, 
beginning with the glorious Matins 
which precedes Midnight Mass. 

“This night you shall hear His voice, 
and tomorrow, then you shall see His 
glory.” She knew it all by heart. Every 
year it grew more beautiful and more 
meaningful. On this particular Christ- 
mas night she sat on expectantly at her 
little window after she had finished fol- 
lowing the Midnight Mass, the first of 
the three mystic Masses of the 
Nativity. Homeless wayfarers. were 
abroad on Christmas night, not: those 
who were hastening home to exchange 
the first Christmas greetings after Mid- 
night Mass. They had never paid her a 
visit so far, for all that her light had 
never failed to burn in the little window. 

Naomi closed the clasp of her well- 
worn missal. It was past one o’clock. 
Thé moon was shining brightly, and the 
stars were doing their part. “Bless ye 
the Lord, ye stars of Heaven,” Naomi 
sung to herself. “Bless ye the Lord, all 
ye that are meek and humble of heart,” 
answered the stars. She never omitted 
the thanksgiving song after Mass. 

Then the latch of the gate gave a 
little click. There were two figures 
moving up the path, A man and a 
women were approaching. The woman 
was glancing downward at something 
in her arms. The man was on the 
doorstep when Naomi opened the door. 
The woman stood behind him. She was 
shrinking back as though half afraid of 
venturing further. The man started 
his tale, asking for assistance, but 
Naomi cut him short. “Come in,” she 
cried, and she threw the door wide open. 
There was a look of astonishment on 
the man’s unprepossessing countenance 
but his hostess did not notice it. She 
did not seem to be taking much stock 
of his looks. “Come in,” Naomi re- 
peated to the woman who was still 
holding back as though unwilling to ac- 
cept the invitation. 


She led them into her little parlor. 
The girl gave a swift glance round. 
There was a picture over the hearth of 
the Madonna and Child, Raphael’s radi- 
ant Mother with her wide-eyed Baby. 
A large colored print of the thorn- 
crowned Christ hung near it. Her 
arms made a convulsive movement. 
Naomi sprang forward. She feared 
that the living mother was about to drop 
her precious burden, but the other 
clasped it tightly. The baby was evi- 
dently fast asleep. 

The man was also casting his eye 
round the room. Not much of a place. 
Most of the old lady’s pennies probably 
went into the poor box. He started to 
tell his tale. His wife had a sore foot 
and they were on the tramp to the next 
town where he had been promised work. 
What they needed was a little money to 
get them a lodging. 

“But. you can lodge here tonight,” 
Naomi said. “Your poor wife looks as 
though she couldn’t walk another step. 
I have another bed in my little back- 
room where I sleep, and you can make 
yourself comfortable here in the arm- 
chair.” It was not her habit to offer a 
night’s lodging to all the tramps who 
came her way, but who could refuse it 
to a man, and woman and a child on 
Christmas night? She had been wait- 
ing for them and they had come at last. 

The man was frankly taken aback. 
“That would be taking advantage of 
you, Mum,” he said. “We'd best be 
gettin’ on, if you would be so kind as to 
give us a bit o’ money.” 

“You can have some money,” Naomi 
said, “but you must rest here as well. 
I will see if I can find you something 
to eat.” She cast a glance at the 
woman. She had her baby clasped 
close to her under her cloak. Naomi 
longed to have a peep at it but the 
mother held it jealously. 

Suddenly the woman. spoke. “I don’t 
want anything to eat,” she said. “Let 
me go and lie down. I’m done in.” 
There was a tone of wild petulance in 
her voice. She cast a pleading glance 
at her hostess. “Let me go, and give 
him his supper,” she said to Naomi. 
“Let me go and get some sleep.” 

Naomi complied with the request. 
She led the way, with her slow, painful 
steps, to the back room and pointed to 
a little bed in the corner. “The good 
soul who comes to help me sometimes 
sleeps there,” she said. “She’s not here 
now, it being Christmas time.” 


Y wey of answer the other flung 

herself onto the bed. She lay there, 
just as she was, with the baby still held 
tightly in her arms. 

“Shall I take him for a bit?” Naomi 
asked. (She felt sure she would not 
be mistaken in saying “him’”) but the 
answer was a quick shake of the head. 
“He'll wake up, maybe, Let him be.” 
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It was a roughly spoken, ungracious 
response. Naomi was disappointed. It 
was so long, so very long, since she had 
handled a tiny baby. Still, she could 
not be angry with the poor, exhausted 
creature who had already closed her 
eyes and lay huddled up ready for sleep. 
Naomi took her own warm quilt and 
threw it over the two to keep them 
Poor wee babe! But there is 
no place so warm as a mother’s arms. 

When Naomi had set the meal, which 

1s her own tomorrow’s dinner, before 
the man in the next room she left him to 
enjoy the comforts which her charity 
had provided. The arm-chair and the 
bright fire. She crept back into her 
little bedroom. There was no movement 
from the form under the down quilt. 
The sleeper was breathing steadily. 
Poor young thing! Naomi wondered 
what her story might be. The Lord had 
ent a strange representative of His 
Foster-father. The man with whom 
he had been speaking had not im- 
pressed her favorably. He niight not 

making this poor young wife too 

happy. She lay on her bed and lis- 

tened. Sooner or later the baby would 

up and cry. Then she could go 

ver and take it from the poor mother 
nd let her get on with her sleep. 


warm. 


“WHE church clock struck three. Then 
Naomi heard the cock crow. But 
he baby had made no sound. A sudden 
ir came into her heart. Had the ex- 
1austed mother overlaid the sleeping 
hild? She listened now with a sick 
read, and withal a longing that she 
ight once more hold a baby in her 
A baby—this Christmas night. 
mother was certainly asleep. It 
wuld not do to awaken her. . Very, 
ry quietly Naomi slipped out of bed. 
e crossed the room. The moon had 
yved along and was peeping in the 
Gently she raised the coverlet 
peeped. The woman was sleeping 
1 her side with her back turned to 
little form wrapped in the shawl. 
1omi peered closer at the little face 
t visible. She breathed a sigh of 
lief. 


The 


indow. 
| 


woman on the bed stirred a 
little. She opened her eyes. She had 
a feeling that there had been someone 
standing by her side. Her mother. No, 
her mother was dead. Slowly and pain- 
illy she went through the process of 
reawakening to the realities of life. 
Realities made even more grim by the 
mall hour which can raise phantoms of 
own. She listened, and heard a tap 

1 the window. It would be a signal 
from her mate. He would want to be 
1 the road again before their kind 
hostess was up and about. Mechani- 
cally she raised herself from the bed. 
She listened again. This time to hear 
if there was any sound from the other 
bed. But Naomi had at long last fallen 
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into a doze. When she had crept back 
into bed for fear of the waking visitor 
finding her at her side she had not thought 
it possible that sleep could get the bet- 
ter of the present waking moment, but 
it had been so. Finding that all was 
safe, the still semi-dazed woman stag- 
gered to the door. It had become a 
habit to obey. 

The man was waiting for her outside 
the cottage. “Got the baby?” he en- 
quired. “Thought perhaps the old lady 
might have taken a fancy to it. That 
sort’s terrible fond of babies.” He failed 
to get any reply from her. As the 
child was plainly in her arms an answer 
was not strictly necessary. 

He thrust his hand into his pocket. 
“She was good enough to say she would 


give us some pennies,” he said, with 
his ugly grin, “so I helped myself. 
There was quite a nice little bit in the 
blue vase on the mantel-piece.” 

To his amazement the other sud- 
denly rounded on him. Ruth, the 
beaten-down, listless Ruth, had turned 
into a fury. The Ruth of old days was 
flashing scorn on him from her big 
black eyes. 

“I’m done with you,” she said. And 
she said a good deal more, rounding off 
her blunt description of what she 
thought of him with the reiterated 
“T’m done with you.” 

He gave a sickly smile as she turned 
on her heel. She would soon be turn- 
ing back—to say a little more, 4 
women do—and then they would con- 
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tinue their way. Ruth was bound to 
him right enough although they had 
never bothered about what people call 
marriage vows. But she continued her 
way. He stood watching her. He had 
suddenly become afraid of Ruth. She 
might set the police on him. He would 
be safer making tracks in the opposite 
direction. To think that she would 
have taken on like that over his helping 
himself to the old lady’s money! 

Ruth walked on and on. She had a 
definite destination. She trudged on, 
past the lane leading to the little cottage 
which had offered her hospitality. On 
she tramped until she arrived at the 
porch of the little church which she and 
her companion had peeped into a few 
hours earlier. She tried the door. She 
had not expected to find it open but it 
yielded to her touch. It might be 
hardly considered worth while to lock 
a church for the few intervening hours 
between the Midnight and the early 
morning Mass. 

Ruth entered the little incense-laden 
building. The crib had been erected 
close to the door. It was a curious crib 
for the manger, the central object, was 
unoccupied. Ruth knelt down before 
it. The woolly shawl was hanging 
over her arm and in her hands was a 
little waxen object—the representation 
of a baby wrapped in swaddling bands. 
The little pink face might have been 
that of a real live baby. 


HE imaged Mary of Bethlehem 

gazed down with gentle eyes as the 
kneeling woman replaced the stolen 
treasure in the manger. St. Joseph’s 
gaze, too, was kind and unreproachful. 
Ruth knelt there for a moment, but it 
was not safe to remain. Someone who 
had missed the baby at the midnight 
service might be coming in and it would 


not do for them to find her. It had 
been a loathsome trick, but he had 
compelled her to do it. Now she was 
free of him. It had brought her to her 
senses. Ever since she had taken the 
little wax thing that stood for some- 
thing else in her arms she had felt this 
horror of herself and her life. 

Now there remained another act of 
reparation. She fled from the church 
and retraced her steps until she came 
to the lane leading to Naomi’s cottage. 
She walked up the path and knocked 
at the door. The woman who opened it 
was her hostess of last night. Ruth 
had not realized what a wonderful face 
she had. It seemed to glow with a kind 
of radiance which still left room for an 
extra smile of welcome as its owner 
recognized the visitor. 

“Whatever made you go off like that 
without waiting for a bit of breakfast?” 
Naomi said. “And where is your hus- 
band? And the baby?” 

Ruth answered her, bluntly. “He is 
not my husband,” she said, “and I’ve 
left him. I’m an imposter, as bad as 
him. That what you thought was my 
baby was not a real baby, not a real live 
one.” 

Naomi’s eyes widened. “But—it 
was,” she said. “I took a peep at him, 
when you were asleep, and he smiled at 
me. I didn’t like to pick him up in case 
he cried—but I don’t think he would. 
I was afraid he might be—not alive, but 
he was. He took my finger and held it 
in his tiny hand, and he smiled at me. I 
could see him in the moonlight.” 

“You were dreaming,” Ruth said. 
She said it very gently. “It was only 
a little wax baby that we stole from a 
church that we looked in as we passed 
by.” 

She paused, and gazed in wonder at 
the other. Naomi’s face had become il- 


luminated as by a light that was not of 
this earth. 

“Then it was Him,” she whispered. 
“Himself! No wonder He was so 
lovely. And, no wonder He smiled at 
me.” She led Ruth into the little sit- 
ting-room. An empty blue vase lay on 
the table on its side. 

Ruth gave a little shudder. “He’s 
taken your money,” she said. But 
Naomi was looking at the table with 
unseeing eyes. 

“And to think that He held my finger 
in His wee hand,” she said. The radi- 
ant Mother pictured on the wall 
seemed to lower her wonder-stricken 
eyes for a moment to the scene below. 

“T came back to tell you,” Ruth said, 
“that I'll get some work, any work, and 
slave till I am able to repay you if 
you'll tell me how much it is that he 
took.” 

Naomi shook her head. “Never mind 
the money,” she said. “I told him he 
could have some. He may not have 
meant it for thieving. There’s only me. 
No one else will suffer.” 


UTH threw her arms out. 
stay with you,” she cried. 

Naomi looked at her with a dawning 
wistfulness in her eyes. “But I have 
nothing to give you,” she said. She 
glanced at the empty dish on the table 
beside the empty vase. 

But Ruth threw out her arms again, 
and there repeated itself a scene which 
had been enacted many thousands of 
years before and duly recorded in Holy 
Writ. “Don’t send me away,” she 
pleaded. “Let me be with you and work 
for you, and teach me about your God.” 

And Naomi, seeing that Ruth was 
steadfastly determined to stay with her, 
would not be against it. 

“Come, child,” she said. 


“Let me 





In Defense of the Majority 


lure Spring, just before the opening 
of the local race-tracks, be it noted, con- 
siderable publicity was given to the 
statement that in a certain sweepstakes 
the chances of winning anything were 
1 to 363,000. And always in that state- 
ment was the ancient wheeze about the 
sucker. But who were the suckers? 
Those who accepted as true a statement 
that was palpably false, or the many 
who continued to try their luck, knowing 
that their chances were 1 to 3,000 of 
winning 200 times what their ticket cost 
them? 


By E. L. Coveney 


This, by the way, is not an advertise- 
ment for Sweepstakes. It is one exam- 
ple, among many, to show the mental 
and moral limitations of those who 
would reserve to themselves the right 
to be the sole arbiters for and of the 
people. They take for granted that 
what is good for the few is good for the 
many, or ought to be, and in that error 
find justification for the adoption of any 
means which will serve their ends. It 
is because they claim to represent the 
people, and that claim is rarely, if ever, 
denied, that others, who are more dis- 


cerning, yet not sufficiently so, cry out 
against the stupidity of the masses and 
their proneness to be the dupes of false 
leaders. Now, to any such proposition 
one may be given the privilege of 
dissenting. 

That the people are easily misled is. 
said too often to be true, and is based on 
the fallacy that to be inarticulate is to be 
unintelligent. To fail to oppose a move- 
ment is no evidence of approval of that 
movement. Silence does not always give 
consent. As a matter of fact it is 
often the refuge of wisdom when faced 
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with nonsense. And with the people The people of Jerusalem did not kill their control, may do so without any 
it is an awareness of the futility Christ. Pilate’s wife, admonishing derogation of his clerical dignity? 
of the unorganized combating a Pilate to have nothing to do with “the 


propaganda of hysteria or force. 

Without organization there can be no 
concerted action, and usually only mi- 
norities are organized. It is these lat- 
ter, made articulate by leadership, who 
too often surrender their intelligence as 
they become articulate, and are moved, 
not by reason, but by passion or preju- 
dice. In this weakness is their strength. 
They have a singleness of purpose, and 
in their progress toward that end they 
ruthlessly subordinate all other issues to 
its fulfillment. 

The Suffragette supported or opposed 
a candidate solely on his stand for or 
against woman suffrage. Every other 
qualification was disregarded. The Pro- 
hibitionist was just as illogical in his 
stand. The Prohibitionist preferred a 
supporter, reeking with liquor, to an op- 
ponent who was a total abstainer. And 
it has been publicly stated, and never 
contradicted, that three of our so-called 
first citizens privately conferred with a 
Presidential nominee, and secured from 
him a promise to give his secret adhe- 
rence to a measure which he had publicly 
bound himself to oppose. Otherwise 
they had no interest in his candidacy. 
Through this decade of hysteria, it was 
the majority that kept its sanity, and by 
refusing to be ruled by such considera- 
tions in their choice of candidates, they 
saved a further degradation of our gov- 
erning bodies. 


AD the majority the cohesiveness 
Hi vrnict: vitalizes these minorities, it 
would be less difficult to combat their 
errors and avoid the consequences of 


them. We can and should, however, dis- 


claim our responsibility for them by 
pointing out that always the minority 
has ruled, and if they are to be given the 
credit for the little that was good, they 
must accept the blame for the much that 
was evil. 

“Whom will you that I release to you, 
Barabbas or Jesus?” asked Pilate. And 
the people chose Barabbas. But the 
Gospels that tell us this, having only 
the truth to serve, are most explicit in 
telling us who these people were who 
were present. 

Matthew speaks of the Chief Priests 
and Ancients who “brought him bound,” 
to the tribunal of Pontius Pilate. Mark 
says that the Scribes were there, also. 
Luke adds that the Magistrates were of 
those “that were come unto him.” And 
John: “a band of soldiers, and servants 
of the Chief Priests and Pharisees” 
sought him out. Quite a sizeable crowd 
this, the bench and bar, the pulpit and 
the press; yet add to it the hangers-on 
that such a spectacle would attract, and 
it is still a minority. Else why did they 
fear “lest there be a tumult amongst the 
people ?” 


death of this just man,” was very prob- 
ably speaking their thoughts, as gallant 
old La Hire was speaking for the soldiers 
of France, when, hearing of Joan’s fate, 
he cried out: “Oh, had I been there 
with my Hellions. We would have saved 
her.” 

The people do not burn saints or drive 
monarchs from their thrones. A Mos- 
cow mob made the Russian Revolution, 
and a Paris insurrection every French 
one. And it is to Wall Street that we 
owe our entrance into the most useless 
of all wars. The propaganda which is 
credited with being the cause is the ex- 
cuse. It was believed only by those who 
wished to believe it, a characteristic of 
all mobs, whether they are crucifying a 
Christ or lynching a negro. 


HE conviction of the majority, con- 

cerning that war, has become the 
conviction of many of that minority who 
were most active in its espousal. It has 
been the same with Prohibition. And 
that minority is a constantly decreasing 
minority which saw with the advent of 
women into politics an elevation of our 
political standards. 

It is a minority, or rather a coalition 
of minorities, that at the present time is 
so vigorously assailing its most power- 
ful and popular opponent. Although 
this article does not concern him, his 
merits or demerits, it has considerable 
to do with this minority, its methods and 
its aims. It is running true to type, and 
like its counterparts, is sailing under 
false colors to cloak its real purposes. 
That a priest should not talk politics is, 
with them, not a principle but a pretext. 
It is not a priest talking politics that 
concerns them. It is a priest not talking 
their politics. 

No ardent supporter of the World 
Court would evoke this principle against 
the activities of a priest in favor of its 
passage. No opponent of the soldiers’ 
bonus would be disturbed by priestly 
activities that were in opposition to that 
bonus. And what banker would, to pre- 
serve the dignity of the priesthood, seek 
to silence clerical advocacy of a return 
to the gold standard? 

It won’t do, nor will that spokesman 
of theirs satisfy us, who in the midst of 
a tirade against the priest in politics, 
forgets his role for a moment, and 
pauses to pay tribute to several for their 
aid. As if a priest engaged in setting 
the N.R.A. on its feet is not just as 
much in politics as a priest engaged in 
knocking it off its feet, believing them 
to be feet of clay. 

By what hair-splitting casuistry is it 
determined that a clergyman favoring 
control of public utilities is talking poli- 
tics; whereas another, defending public 
utilities and denouncing legislation for 


And why should any admirer, lay or 
clerical, of that noble Austrian priest 
say that the priest’s place is on the altar, 
Did he not leave the altar, and descend 
into the political arena in the service of 
Austria and her people? 

It is time these minorities realized 
that knowledge is not intelligence, and 
that the intelligence of the people is as 
high as their own. 

The people may not know that the 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was determined not in 
1908, but in 1878, and that England 
and her allies were parties to that agree- 
ment known as the Treaty of Berlin, 
But they do know that German bombing 
of English towns is no more repre- 
hensible than English bombing of 
Afghan villages. 

They may not know that the Volstead 
Act made no exception in the case of 
wine for beverage purposes; hence its 
manufacture and use was illegal. But 
they do know there is something wrong 
with those who call for the enforcement 
of all the Constitution, yet strenuously 
object to the enforcement of that part of 
it which concerns the negro. 

They may not know that the average 
family pays a higher yearly tax on tariff- 
protected purchases than they do on the 
home which they occupy. But they do 
know that no Wall Street banker would 
admire England’s efficiency in balancing 
her budget, if that balancing had neces- 
sitated a cancellation of those debts due 
to himself and his associates. 

It is these minorities that think them- 
selves most wideawake when they are 
most asleep. When they really do 
awaken they may find that they have 
slept too long. Then, and only then 
will they turn to the people they have 
ignored; and the people hesitating be- 
tween two evils, they may find them- 
selves driven from their place in the 
sun by a minority more ruthless than 
themselves. 


F that day comes, and come it will if 

they refuse to listen, there will be a 
scurrying of frightened feet to speed 
them to a refuge elsewhere. Shorn of 
all they possessed, they will cease to be 
optimists, because optimists are those 
who do not care what happens unless it 
happens to themselves. 

History repeats itself, even in indi- 
viduals, and like that seedy lounger 
about the docks of Odessa who was once 
a mighty member of the family of the 
Czar, so may one of these, mighty in his 
own esteem, and in the esteem of his 
followers, be found foraging for food 
about the docks of a Liverpool or a 
Marseilles, and muttering, what the 
poor Russian exile was forever mutter- 
ing: “Damn the people. They have 
no brains.” 
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A SAD TALE 


ROM St. Louis comes a news item of an unusually un- 
happy sort about closed banks and the consequences. The 
St. Louis Court of Appeals decided against the claims of 
twenty thousand school children to recover the money they 
had trustingly deposited in two banks now closed—or at least 
to be put in the preferred class which may get back sixty per 
cent of its money some day. Just why they are not in the 
preferred class is not stated, but it is no doubt due to one of 
those little legal quirks that can be produced like rabbits from 
a hat when laws must be twisted to suit the persons who must 
be suited. Nothing makes sensible people so indignant as 
this kind of thing. Consider for instance the average mothers 
of a group of children who had clubbed together their small 
funds for a certain purpose and put it into the hands of an 
older person. Consider also that through bad management 
the money was used mistakenly and the children were out. Can 
you imagine those mothers not getting together and seeing 
that something be done about it? Mothers cut Gordian knots 
by the dozen every day—why can’t governments do likewise ? 
Also consider the emotions of these children who entrusted 
their small savings to banks—big strong buildings where their 
money would be safe—money saved by pennies. Just how 
much faith will they have in the future either in a private 
group who lose their money for them or in a government that 
does not safeguard their savings? The one bright spot in 
the whole sordid story is that the superintendent of schools 
of St. Louis has personally pledged twenty-five thousand of his 
own money to help make up the children’s losses, stating that 
he considers it a “moral obligation.” It certainly is, but not 
his alone, if at all. 


A PRESENT FOR SANTA CLAUS 


HEN one of my children was very small he left one 

Christmas Eve a letter by the fireplace in which were 
several brightly crayoned cards concerned with stars and 
sleighs and a card on which he had printed “Merry Christmas 
to Santa Claus.” He explained to us that it was a present 
for Santa, and we grownups thought perhaps it was the first 
one Santa had ever found instead of the usual “please bring me” 
form of letter. Now it seems to me that if all the people who 
read this page—all the women and the men too, for I am very 
glad that I number them among my readers—would when they 
go to Mass at Christmas this year offer one prayer for peace, 
One petition from the heart, it might be a delightful Christmas 
present for the Prince of Peace who gives so many presents 
and receives so few in return. 


SALUTING THE FLAG 


ITTLE Carleton Nichols, Junior, aged nine, wouldn’t 
salute the American flag because of religious objections. 

His family belong to a sect called Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
will bow to no temporal power but only to the power of God. 
Carleton’s education is being paid for by the country though 
and it would seem only polite to thank the flag for it or else 
go somewhere else for education. Of course I know thére 
is great latitude of opinion here but I can’t see where any 
great violation is done to the freedom of the soul by saluting 
the flag of your native land which teaches you to read and 
write and lets your religion be what it will. But the Leagues 
of freedom are already hotfooting it to Carelton’s home to 
lend him their aid. And now little Alma Hering, aged eleven, 
bobs up and won’t salute the flag either, because she read in 
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a paper about Carleton’s case and she decided to emulate him. 
So now a solemn school board is suspending her, just as they 
did Carlton and his little friends. 

What interests me about the matter is the effect it will 
have on the children. What it will do to their little egos in 
the way of making them unwieldy and hard to deal with 
later on is worth speculating on. There is no telling down 
what strange paths the feet of Carleton and Alma will run 
when they grow up due to this focussing of the spotlight on 
them at this tender age. 


THE GREATEST NEWS STORY 


HAT is the greatest news story of all time—what would 

be the very greatest that could happen on earth? They 
asked the young men and women at Columbia in the School 
of Journalism that and a columnist also put it up to a group 
of newspaper men. One suggested a remedy for cancer, 
one the achievement of universal peace, and there were other 
ideas, mostly, it is pleasant to note, of a humanitarian sort. 
But it was Joseph Connolly, who runs the Hearst Syndicates 
who gave among four possibilities, the one which no doubt 
most people would agree on. He gave four—the assasination 
of Hitler, a chemical to create supermen, another world war, 
but his fourth was the real one: definite proof of immortality. 
Many newspapers commented on this and the instructor of 
the journalism group gave it as his choice too. Of course 
the shatteringly sad thing about such conjecturing and dis- 
cussions is that we have the proof; it is with us wherever 
we go and it is only a proof of the mixed ways of thinking of 
our generation that Mr. Connolly should think that the way 
to prove immortality would be by some sign that would make 
a news story. Yet signs have not been wanting. There was 
a Star. There was a Death. There was a Resurrection and 
an Ascension. The proofs of immortality are with us—they 
are on the altar of every Catholic Church, as Mr. Connolly 
must surely know. 

Even though the surmisers are right, that this would be 
the greatest news story of all time—that is, the story would 
be read with the greatest interest by the greatest number of 
people—it can never happen, because it has happened and is 
history and fact. However, it remains interesting to reflect 
as to what form this news story takes in the minds of those 
who chose it. Perhaps a miracle? But there have been mir- 
acles, which only the believing will believe. Or the return 
of Our Lord in human form to earth—that favorite dream of 
the sentimental? The simple answer to that is that he need 
not come again in human form—because he is here. 

I learn from one of the newspaper folk that his idea is that 
it would be something from the laboratory, perhaps a formula 
for everlasting life. But when I pointed out to him that there 
was a formula—“I am the Resurrection and the Life; who- 
soever believeth in me shall have life everlasting”—he said 
I was purposely misunderstanding him. 


THE FURTHER THE BETTER 


PASSED a van the other day whose side bore the delight- 

ful legend: Works of Art Removed—Local or Long 
Distance. What a wonderful way to get rid of the hand painted 
china Aunt Bessie wished on us or the terrible piece of marble 
that has tormented our aesthetic sense for years or the staring 
lithographed stag in the brass frame drinking his fill at eve. 
There should be a fortune in it for the van owners if they 
really mean it. 





| DO YOU READ 
THE BIBLE? 


By Aloys Dirksen, C.PPS.S., S.T.D. 


Nor long ago Nicholas Murray But- 
ler stated in one of his addresses: “There 
was a time, not so very long ago, when 
anyone who should address an American 
audience in any part of this land might 
safely make reference, by quotation or 
otherwise, to the Bible or to the works of 
Shakespeare with a feeling of certainty 
that the reference would be understood 
and appreciated by the vast majority of 
his hearers. That time has passed. The 
Bible and Shakespeare are now usually 
read by title only and the superb litera- 
ture which is their content is, unhappily, 
no longer part of the ordinary and every- 
day knowledge of American youth.” 

This indictment of the modern Ameri- 
can Christian has been repeatedly made 
and irritating though it be, we must ac- 
knowledge its truth, not only in our own 
case but for the Christian the world over. 
It is one of the astonishing paradoxes of 
modern Christianity, this neglect and 
ignorance of the Scriptures, at a time 
when a vast number of scholars is en- 
gaged in the study of the Bible and pub- 
lishing a staggering mass of literature 
unprecedented in the history of Christian 
scholarship. Consider the intrinsic merit 


of the Old Testament as the unique and © 


marvelous record of an altogether ex- 
traordinary people, and as the basis of the 
New Testament. Consider the surpass- 
ing vital interest of the New Testament 
to the Christian. Or regard the tre- 
mendous influence of the Scriptures on 
the history of Western civilization. Or 
again reflect that the very foundation of 
our whole Christian civilization of the 
West is the Bible, and the paradoxical 
phenomenon of our neglect of the Sacred 
Writings stands out in bold lineaments 
against a background of all the moral 
and social evils of our time which 
threaten to destroy our very civilization. 

This neglect of the Scriptures is pe- 
culiar to modern times. The early 
Christians assiduously read the Bible and 
cherished its message with a passionate 
devotion. Early Christian literature is 
steeped in familiar knowledge of the 
Sacred Writings. Every page of it 
abounds with Biblical quotations and al- 
lusions, the former frequently from 
memory as the manner of quoting plainly 
shows. This not only is evidence of a 
thoroughgoing acquaintance with the 
Bible by the writers but indicates a no 


less degree of popular interest and 
familiarity with the Sacred Books on 
the part of the average Christian. The 
textual history of the Bible, especially 
of the New Testament, in the first cen- 
turies of our era, shows more than any- 
thing else with what avidity the Sacred 
text was used and read. All this is 
equally true of the Middle Ages when 
Christians truly and intelligently loved 
the Bible, as L. A. Buckingham demon- 
strates in his excellent study, The Bible 
in the Middle Ages. How widely Holy 
Writ was read in those days is perhaps 
most forcibly illustrated by the fact that 
before the beginning of the sixteenth 
century 128 editions of the Bible are 
known to have been printed. 

What was it that attracted and held 
the interest of these countless readers? 
What are the treasures they found in the 
Sacred Writings? These must again be 
called to the notice of the modern 
Christian and in this positive and direct 
approach to the Bible lies the most ade- 
quate solution of the problem of the 
modern neglect of Bible reading. 


HE basis of a true and adequate 

evaluation of the Sacred Scriptures 
is the fact that they are inspired and 
hence are the word of God. To say that 
the Bible contains the word of God is 
falling far short of the truth, for the Bible 
actually is the word of God, or as St. 
Augustine beautifully says in his 2nd 
Sermon on Ps. 90, a letter from the 
Heavenly Father to exiled mankind 
straying far from its celestial home. 
More yet, the Bible is God’s message and 
very word, not only to us, to mankind in 
general but also—and this we only too 
often overlook and do not appreciate— 
to each one of us individually. It is a 
personal message from God to the in- 
dividual Christian soul also. For that 
reason St. Paul, himself inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, writes to the Romans: 
“For what things soever were written, 
were written for our learning; that 
through patience and the comfort of the 
Scriptures, we might have hope.” 
(XV, 4). Similarly and yet more ex- 
plicitly he writes to his beloved Timothy, 
again under divine inspiration: “All 
Scripture inspired of God, is profitable 
to teach, to reprove, to correct, to in- 
struct in justice: That the man of God 
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may be perfect, furnished to every good 
work.” (II Tim. III, 16.) Hence the 
very word of God tells us the Scriptures 
are addressed not only to men in general 
but specifically and in particular also to 
the “man of God,” that is the individual 
Christian, that he may derive instruc- 
tion, correction and guidance in the way 
of his own life to perfection. 


T IS for this reason that the reading of 

the Bible has always, from Apostolic 
times down, been regarded as one of the 
most fruitful and blessed practices of the 
spiritual life by all the masters of that 
art of living. The Fathers of the Church 
constantly urge the reading of Holy 
Writ as a source of personal divine di- 
rection. St. Basil the Great writes to 
his dear friend St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zen: “The study of inspired Scripture is 
the chief way of finding our duty, for in 
it we find both instruction about conduct 
and the lives of blessed men delivered in 
writing.” He then goes on to exemplify 
his meaning by pointing out the many 
virtues taught in the Sacred Scriptures— 
Joseph in Egypt, a model of chastity, 
holy Job in his miseries, the extraor- 
dinary pattern of patience, and others. 
St. Ephraem, called the “Lyre of the 
Holy Ghost” because of his sublime writ- 
ings on the divine truths, in an ex- 
quisite Sermon on the Transfiguration 
compares Sacred Scripture to a field or 
a vineyard which yields abundant fruit 
and harvest as often as we cultivate it, 
that is, as often as we read the Sacred 
books. He notes only this difference 
that the fertility of a field or vineyard 
must ultimately give out while the Scrip- 
tures are inexhaustible, read them as 
often as we will. 

St. John Chrysostom, the great and 
intrepid bishop of Constantinople, is fond 
of calling the Scriptures a pharmacy in 
which the Christian can find all medi- 
cines for his spiritual ills. In his 29th 
homily on the Acts of the Apostles he 
expresses the conviction that the 
Christian who reads the Bible diligently 
can never be overcome by evil thoughts. 
In his ninth homily on Colossians he ex- 
horts Christians to “procure books that 
will be medicines for the soul,” especially 
the books of the New Testament. Of 
these latter he says: “If grief befall thee, 
delve into them as into a chest of medi- 
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cines : take thence comfort of thy trouble, 
be it loss, or death, or bereavement of re- 
lations; or rather delve not into them 
merely, but take them wholly to thee; 
keep them in thy mind.” Then he adds 
the pregnant statement: “This is the 
cause of all evils, the not knowing the 
Scriptures.” The dynamic St. Jerome, 
as is to be expected, expresses himself 
with tremendous emphasis on the read- 
ing and study of the Bible. In his 
Prologue to Isaias he says incisively that 
to be ignorant of the Scriptures is not to 
know Christ. In writing of the Epistle 
to Titus, with his customary vigor of 
expression, he reduces the essence of 
piety to the following heads: “to know 
the Law, to understand the Prophets, to 
believe the Gospels and to be not ignorant 
of the Epistles” because such a Christian 
cannot but lead a holy life. 


ANY similar sayings of the Fathers 

of the Church and theologians of 
the Middle Ages might be reproduced 
which emphasize the personal spiritual 
value of Bible reading. We shall confine 
our remarks to two men of the 15th and 
16th centuries, the one a monk whose 
modest little book is known and loved by 
Christians the world over, the other a 
layman who is the boast of English 
Catholics. The one writes in his Follow- 
ing of Christ, that he has two needs in 


nant and graphic account of the impact 
of God’s word on the soul of man than 
this twelfth chapter of the eighth book of 
the Confessions. A third instance yet, 
one from the Middle Ages and which 
gave us the mighty band of religious 
who follow the Rule of St. Francis. It 
was the Gospel account of Christ giving 
His commission to the Apostles that 
changed the life of Francis of Assisi in 
the little church at Portiuncula on Febru- 
ary 24, 1209. After Mass, Francis had 
the priest explain the Gospel to him and 
thus began the career of the Poverello, 
rich beyond conjecture in spiritual 
wealth. Similar instances are numerous 
in history and innumerable are those 
known only to the omniscient God. 

In the Bible God adopts human means 
of communication and through the 
medium of words manifests Himself to 
us. He draws nigh to us and lifts the 
veil to admit us to intimate conversation 
with Him. God reveals Himself, His 
existence, His attributes, His Incarnate 
Word and His Holy Spirit. But above 
all He initiates us, according to our 
capacity, into the plans and operations of 
His Divine Providence. In the Scrip- 
tures we learn God’s dealings with man- 
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intensely vital power of the Word of 
God to influence the religious and moral BY 
life of the Christian. HAND. 
We read in the life of the hermit 
St. Anthony how hearing the words 
of Christ “Go sell all thou hast and 
give to the poor and follow me” read 
in Church, they so gripped his soul 
with the urgency of their meaning that he 
at once heeded their direction and re- 
tiring to the desert, became a great saint 
and founder of Christian Monasticism. 
St. Augustine, in a very moving chap- 
ter of his Confessions, tells us how the 
words of St. Paul to the Romans “Let 
us walk honestly as in the day: not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in cham- 
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kind in general, with individual peoples 
and with individual men and women. 
Genesis tells us how a good God safe- 
guarded the transmission of His revela- 
tion down to the time a single people was 
chosen to be the bearer of that revela- 
tion. The other books of the Pentateuch 
tell us of the training and education of 
that people for its high commission. The 
rest of the Old Testament reveals in 
great detail God’s patient, loving dealing 
with this His chosen people until its re- 
jection in the fullness of time because of 
its stubborn faithlessness. The New 
Testament tells the history of a new 
people chosen by God and of a startlingly 
new Covenant concluded with this new 
people by God’s own Incarnate Son. The 
lessons and the profound truths to be 
learned by a careful reading and devout 
pondering of this history are so inex- 
haustible and their practical application 
to Christian life is so far-reaching as to 
make them readily the dominant and all- 
encompassing force in the spiritual life 
of the individual. 

More tangible yet and more applicable 
to the life of the individual Christian are 
the histories of God’s dealing with the 
individual as disclosed in the Bible. 
Here the range is almost unlimited and 
no phase of the spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual can be imagined that cannot find 
illumination here. 


OW then will the Christian read 

and study the Bible? If the Bible is 
the word of God he will approach it with 
the proper dispositions of soul and study 
it in the proper method. As to the proper 
dispositions of soul, these can be reduced 
to four: faith, humility, purity of heart 
and prayerful interest. The most essen- 
tial of these is undoubtedly faith. The 
inspiration of the Bible is a supernatural 
fact which can be demonstrated only by 
supernatural proof. For that reason it 
can be accepted and appreciated only by 
the mind when its functions and proc- 
esses have been elevated to the super- 
natural by the gift of faith. Hence, too, 
no man can hope to read and study the 
Scriptures adequately and with success 
except by the aid of faith. A lack of 
faith is the underlying reason why the 
intense and prodigious study of the Sa- 
cred Writings in modern times has in so 
many cases not achieved a deeper knowl- 
edge of them but rather an obscuration 
of their meaning and even an utter de- 
struction of their message. This too, is 
the reason why the critical study of the 
Bible has suffered such great disrepute 
in believing circles. Lacking faith, this 
inquiry into the Holy Books has only too 
often been merely destructive, not, as it 
should be, informative, illuminating, and 
constructive. As the great German phil- 
ologist Deismann pointedly says in his 
work on St. Paul, the letters of that ex- 
traordinary Apostle have in the 19th 
century suffered all the martyrdoms at 


the hands of Bible critics, which St. Paul 
suffered in the flesh. Without the grace 
of faith the reader of the Bible can only 
go astray or at most fail of penetrating 
to its sublime truths. 

Because the Bible is the word of God 
and its reader enjoys a privileged audi- 
ence with his Maker, he must be humble 
with his own lowness and incapacity to 
learn the inscrutable ways of God. For 
such is the way of God, to exalt the lowly 
and cast down the proud, to reveal Him- 
self to the humble and to blind the arro- 
gant. Our Blessed Saviour Himself says: 
“I confess to thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them to little ones. 
Yea, Father ; for so hath it seemed good 
in thy sight.” St. Paul says the same 
in the first chapter of First Corinthians. 
This humility must be accompanied by 
purity of heart which gives the reader a 
taste and appreciation for spiritual 
truth. This purity of heart does not 
refer specifically to excesses of the flesh 
but must exclude from the soul all affec- 
tion for fleshly and purely earthly things. 

Lastly the Christian must read the 
Scriptures in prayerful and reverent in- 
terest. This has always been recognized 
by those who have derived most spiritual 
profit and understanding from the read- 
ing of Holy Writ. Blessed Thomas a 
Kempis writes in his Following of Christ: 
“Our curiosity is often a hindrance to us 
reading the Scriptures, when we wish to 
understand and to discuss where we ought 
to pass on in simplicity, and with faith; 
and never wish to have the name of learn- 
ing.” (I, 5.) In these words the method 
and purpose of Scripture reading is admi- 
rably set forth. Its purpose should be edi- 
fication, not primarily the satisfaction of 
curiosity, nor the acquisition of secular 
knowledge. Hence the reading must be 
undertaken reverently and in prayerful 
interest. 


HE primary purpose and first ob- 
jective of reading the Word of God 
should be edification, and this should de- 
termine our method in reading. We can- 
not, then, ‘read merely to stimulatethought 
or primarily to develop our mind. Nor 
dare our reading be a kind of pleasurable 
emotional adventure whereby we live the 
dramatic events or visualize the great his- 
torical happenings recounted in the Scrip- 
tures. Nor can we merely drink in the 
poetry, the rhythmic expression and the 
rich imagery of the language of the Bible. 
All these are legitimate delights served 
the assiduous Bible reader but to make 
them an end in themselves is to frustrate 
the primary purpose of God, in giving 
us His Word. But perhaps the most dis- 
astrous method to pursue is to read the 
Bible for the sole purpose of acquiring 
Biblical knowledge, or worse yet merely 
to satisfy scientific curiosity. 
Surely Biblical knowledge is necessary 





and its acquisition deepens our under- 
standing and appreciation of the Scrip. 
tures. But the Bible is incalculably more 
than a source book of ancient history, it . 
is more than a compendium of literature, | 
more than an account of the life, instity. | 
tions and thoughts of another. older 
people in whom we are interested. . It is 
God’s message. In reading it the pen- 
chant for conjecture and speculation must 
be held in tight rein and scientific curj- 
osity must be bridled. Protestant 
exegesis has experienced the ill effects 
of an immoderate scientific curiosity: in 
Bible reading. Once the Scriptures are 
made the field of unlimited hypotheses 
the reading of the Bible becomes arid and : 
the life-giving grace of God has gone 
out of it. Sometimes it seems that today 
the scholarship of the Bible student is 
measured by his ability to whittle down 
the Word of God and distort large por- 
tions of it, 


OW all these purposes, the acquisi- 

tion of Biblical information, the 
scientific study and inquiry into the 
sacred text, the mental and emotional 
stimulus derived from reading the Bible, 
all these are in themselves entirely 
praiseworthy when kept in proper bounds 
and not made ends in themselves. Sub- 
ordinated to the major objective of edi- 
fication they all make their contribution 
to it by enriching the fruit of Bible 
reading and lessening its burden by 
preparing and better equipping the mind 
for the task. Even the mere reading of 
the Bible as fine literature, when its 
divine origin and message is not lost 
sight of entirely, has a most refining 
influence on the soul. But the primary 
objective remains edification. 

What we read in Sacred Scripture 
must be assimilated and become main- 
springs of living and conduct. We must 
read the life of Christ to see how this 
divine exemplar reared the structure of 
His earthly life, not merely to know all 
this, but to model and build our lives ac- 


cordingly. So too the knowledge we _ 


acquire about the lives of the Biblical 
saints must serve the same end. What 
we learn of God’s dealing with mankind, 
and of the ways of Providence with the 
individual soul, all this must be made 
practical and applied to ourselves, after 
the words of St. Paul: “All scripture, in- 
spired of God, is profitable to teach, to 
reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice: 
that the man of God may be perfect, fur- 
nished to every good work.” Once the 
modern Christian returns to the devout 
and reverent reading of the Scriptures 
we may look forward to an abundance 
of blessings through the medium of God’s 
Word. As the faithful reading of the 
Bible grows, so will the arid dissection 
of the Scriptures by unbelieving scholars 
wane till once again the living Word of 
God will guide and direct and instruct all 
Christians, 
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Salute from the Departed 


Tue world over, children are the 
same. To the missionary it is interest- 
ing to look out the window and watch 
the pranks of these mischievous fun- 
loving little ones. Two of them are mix- 
ing it up—giving punch for punch. An- 
other lad is tripped and goes sprawling 
on his face as red hot words pop out 
like the tattoo of a machine gun. The 
unwelcome bell announces the beginning 
of class. One chap drops back, looks 
around for prying eyes, and then takes 
a puff of the cigarette the professor just 
flipped away. 

Familiar scenes of boyhood flit 
through your mind, and these recollec- 
tions bring pleasant memories. Then 
perhaps you find yourself thinking of 
the future of our Catholic native chil- 
dren. They have their serious moments 
also, which can be best illustrated by a 
few examples. 

Tradition has it, that Confucius was 
born very early in the morning. The 
local school boys will not let you forget 
that fact. Before dawn on the birthday 
of Confucius they gather at the school 
grounds and wake up the neighborhood 
with their shoutings, bugles and fire- 
crackers. A holiday is then declared 
and each pupil receives a ticket that en- 
titles him to stop at the butcher shop 
on the way home and receive a pound 
of meat. To a Chinese boy this chunk 
of meat is equivalent to an American 
lad’s gallon of ice cream. So one can 
vividly picture the youthful scholars 
rushing down the street at top speed, 
crashing the meat market, tugging at 
the butcher’s sleeve, selecting the best 
pieces of pork and making sure that they 
each get a full pound. 

Then the disturbance at home — 
mother trying to have the meat ready 
for breakfast, and the hungry youngsters 
who were up very early, fussing about 


F ROM the late Fr. Edward J]. McCarthy, C.P., 
comes this final tribute to some of his beloved 
Christians. These are the last lines from an under- 
standing heart and a gifted pen. They are a part- 
ing salute from a zealous missionary to the goodness 


of his Chinese flock. 


the stove and acting contrary to all 


the teachings of Confucius. 
* * * * 


NE boy, however, did the heroic. 

Simon Chang squirmed into the 
parish office and nervously handed me his 
meat ticket. ‘“What’s the idea?” I asked. 
He blushed, smiled: apologetically and 
said: “Soon it will be mission Sunday. I 
haven’t got a copper for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. Would the Spiritual 
Father accept a pound of meat instead ?” 
It was like pulling the teeth out of his 
own mouth to part with that ticket, and 
as embarrassing as exchanging a pur- 
chase at the store to ask the priest to 
accept it instead of money; but he was 
happy, bowed himself out the door to 
play with his pagan school mates who 
knew nothing of his sacrifice for the 
propagation of the Faith that he himself 
had so shortly embraced. 


* * * * 


Orphan Gemma Su was in somewhat 
a similar predicament. She had no 
money, no meat ticket—but she did have 
a duck. From the moment it was born 
she had cared for it more tenderly than 
the surprised hen that had hatched it. 
Twice a day from her rice bowl she 
had thrown it part of her daily allow- 
ance. Digging worms, and filling the 
foot tub with water for this clumsy 


creature was her one hobby. She scolded 
the girls who chased her pet just to see 
it waddle at double-quick—thus running 
off the weight she was trying to add. 
And now every quack-quack was a re- 
minder that the fowl must soon be sold. 
Four days before Mission Sunday she 
put the duck in a small opening under 
the stairs where no one would disturb 
it, and fed it until it almost gagged. 
The sale was on. Little Gemma named 
her price and pleaded with friends to 
take the duck off her hands. “Too 
high,” they snapped. She came down a 
copper a pound. “Still too expensive.” 
She stood it just so long and burst into 
tears. A generous soul handed her the 
cash; Gemma wiped the tears on her 
sleeve and paid her propagation of the 
Faith fees for another year. 


* * * * 


IDOW CHANG had no easy time 

after her husband died leaving four 
mouths to be fed. The eldest girl, age 
ten, Praxedes, was lively, not hard to 
look at, and a good little worker. A close 
friend and neighbor, Mrs. Li, took a 
liking to Praxedes and thought that she 
would be a good match for her 14 year 
old boy. Tea was served and the two 
women talked it over. Mrs. Chang was 
badly in need of money and the Li’s were 
well fixed. Result! Documents were 
signed; Mrs, Li came across with a 
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FR. EDWARD MCCARTHY, C.P., WITH THE 
SISTERS OF CHARITY AND A FEW OF THEIR 
CHARGES AT THE YUANCHOW MISSION. 


pretty sum; the girl was to move over 
with the Li family and later marry the 
boy. It was a coincident that Mrs. 
Chang’s maiden name was Li. She told 
Praxedes nothing about the espousals. 
Simply, “Get your things ready, as you 
are going to live with my brother’s 
family, the Li’s. You will help out clean- 
ing the house and cooking the meals, 
and they in return will feed and clothe 
you. Hurry now. That’s a good girl.” 
She was a good girl until two years 
later, when it dawned on her that a 
trick had been played and she was simply 
the future daughter-in-law of her fake 
aunt and uncle. Then she exploded and 
ran out of the house. And what a time 
they had getting her back, and keeping 
the doors locked! There wasn’t a 
chance to escape again in the day time, 
so she waited until all were in dream- 
land and slipped out under cover of 
darkness. “She'll get over it when she 
is old enough to marry” thought the 
two women. 


HREE years passed and the Li boy 

returned from the military school, 
demanding the marriage ceremony be 
performed right away. <A day was set, 
gifts came in even from the highest 
military man in town. It was to be a 
big affair. Praxedes emphatically de- 
clared that she would never marry a 
pagan. They coaxed her, but their talk 
was wasted. The Li’s were losing face, 
and when a native loses face he is not 
to be trifled with. They threatened to 
send a company of soldiers to drag the 
mother along the streets and to snatch 
the girl. Against her wishes she was 
lifted into the marriage chair, crying 
and protesting that she would not go 
through the pagan marriage rites. There 
was a loud explosion of firecrackers as 
the guests at the Li household came 
running out to greet the new bride. 
Sut the noise soon died away. The door 
of the marriage chair was opened—the 


girl had toppled over unconscious. The 
marriage ceremony was called off. Not 
so long ago there was a piece in the 
local paper written by the Li boy stat- 
ing that he no longer wanted the girl. 
What a happy lassie Praxedes will be 
when she gets away from that pagan 
family. 
* * kX 

“CQ ICK-SHELL” was the nickname 

the boys dubbed consumptive Min. 
And this title fitted him much better than 
the clothes which hung on his bony frame 
like the outfit of a scarecrow. A good 
Catholic woman, Catherine Dragon, 
found him on the street in a starving 
condition, and cared for him in spite 
of the protests of her pagan husband. 
Desirous of having the lad baptized, she 
brought him to-the mission for instruc- 
tion. Day by day he grew weaker and 
weaker and his swollen feet made walk- 
ing a torture. New Year’s came, and 
the poor chap, leaning on my desk for 
support, asked permission to cross the 
river and visit Mrs. Dragon. “Forget 
about it,” I answered, “you’re in no 
trim to do any walking.” “Please may 
I go,” he begged, “she helped me save 
my soul and I want to thank her.” It 
took him a good part of the day to make 
the trip and he returned exhausted. At 
twelve noon, two days later he was bap- 
tized and at 5 p.m. he was dead. Grate- 
ful on earth for this spiritual kindness, 
what must be his gratitude now that he is 
in heaven. 


* * * * 


The little Meng boy also received a 
nickname the first day he arrived at 
the Mission. “He’s got eyes like the 
dog, Rookie,” pockmarked James yelled, 
as the thin lad with big black almond 
eyes stared at his new surroundings. 
From then on he was called Rookie—, 
a name that must have reminded him of 
the dog’s life he had before this. Imag- 
ine the little fellow at the age of seven 
being taken to the river bank with his 
mother and two baby sisters to witness 
the public execution of his father amid 
the applause of a heartless crowd and 
the screams of his agonizing mother! 
How his shoulders must have ached as 
he struggled down hill with loads of 
tree branches to be sold for fire to 
help his mother eke out a precarious 
living. Death soon claimed the under- 
nourished baby girls, and Mrs. Meng 
married again. But it was an unhappy 
marriage—the husband being sickly 
and selfish, going to extremes to buy 
chicken and other delicacies to cure his 
malady. The poor woman would return 
home from work to find her clothes, 
household furnishings—even the bed 
sold, in order that the man of the house 
get the best of food. Her own boy was 
gradually going into decline. She could 
no longer support him. She brought 
the son to the Mission and on her 


knees pleaded with the priest to take 
care of him. 

On Sundays she would come to Mass 
just to get a look at the boy as he 
passed up and down the aisle with the 
other orphans. She was happy now that 
he had a good home and was getting 
the best of attention. In listening to the 
Sunday sermons, she was impressed and 
expressed her desire of studying doc. 
trine. One day, Rookie heard that his 
step-father was sick, and much as he 
disliked him, asked if he could visit him, 
He talked doctrine to the stepfather, 
and returned to the Mission an hour 
later saying that his father wanted to 
be baptized. That night the man te- 
ceived baptism. He was dead the follow- 
ing day. Several months later, mother 
and son had the joy of receiving bap- 
tism together. It was a sad day when 
the mother was told that Rookie, now 
Anthony, had not long to live, and a 
sadder day when he passed away in her 
arms. Sometime afterwards she mar- 
ried a very fine man who is now one of 
our catechumens. He came rushing in 
here a few days ago for holy water, and 
came back in the afternoon beaming 
with the announcement that a baby boy 
was just born. He shall be called An- 
thony in memory of the little lad who 
was God’s instrument in bringing souls 
into the true fold. 


* * * * 


AUL CHANG is a round faced, 

pleasant looking chap with a wide 
smile. One of the Fathers on a mission- 
ary journey took Paul along as a Mass 
server. Deserted soldiers were reported 
to be occupying one of the towns along 
the way; but it was a question whether 
or not they were out and out bandits 
and would harm the foreigner. Coming 
close to the danger zone, the priest told 
Paul to hang back, and he would ride 
ahead, and if it was safe he would signal 
the boy to come, if not the boy was to 
retrace his steps at full speed. The ex- 
soldiers roughly ordered the priest to 
dismount. The Father asked to see their 
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head officer. Polite talk—most polite 
talk—was the pass that got him through 
without harm, There was no need to 
call Paul; he was by the priest’s side, 
trembling and crying through fear. 
Later when reprimanded by the priest 
for his apparent boldness, the boy an- 


swered with real courage: “If the priest 
was endangering his life, why shouldn’t 
the mass server who was supposed to help 
the priest ?” 

One can usually tell what the blos- 
som will be from the bud. Such exam- 
ples as the above cheer and sustain the 


missionary in his adopted home. And 
thanks be to God they are not infrequent. 
The response of the youth of China to the 
humble efforts of the missionary give 
every promise of a happy future for 
Christianity in the Vicariate of Yian- 
ling. 





And 


S INCE 1929, there have been various 
things happening in the United States, 
that have considerably shaken the con- 
fidence of the people in banks and 
bankers. That sense of security is no 
longer evident. Naught dismayed by 
the banking debacle in America, during 
the past three years, the local authori- 
ties in this section of Hunan embarked 
on an entirely new venture—a bank—no 
less. Who, since the mists of antiquity 
ever heard of such a thing in these 
mountains ! 

The bank goes under the resounding 
title: “The Bank of Western Hunan for 
the Farming Community.” On the re- 
verse of the bank notes they have this 
declaration written in English script: 
“Western Hunan is on the border of 
Szechwan, Kweichow and Hupeh. The 
land is infertile and the people are in 
poverty. It is hopeless to better our 
livelihood if there is no bank to keep 
money in circulation. With this view in 
mind, we, people of Fenghwang, May- 
ang, Chenki, Luki, Shenchow, Yung- 
shun Paotsing, Lungshan, Yungsui, 
Kutsang, Kienchow, etc., have united 
together to collect funds to establish the 
Bank of Western Hunan for the Farm- 
ing Community in accordance with Dr. 
Sun-Yat-Sen’s principles. Now we have 
accomplished our ends and it is the duty 
of every one of us both to maintain it 
and to make it progressive. If we can 
do so, lo! how prosperous a future is 
waiting us.” 

The main-office of the Bank is lo- 
cated in Fenghwang, which also, strange 
to relate, is military headquarters of the 
General in control of this section. 
Branches have been established in each 
county seat. A few of these banks have 
made some effort towards having an 
impressive appearance, but most of them 
differ little from the various Chinese 
Stores, than which there could be noth- 
ing more different from the sort of 
buildings we associate with banks back 
in America. 

One of the first questions we natu- 
rally ask about a bank is its reliability. 
One would scarce be so rash as to more 
than whisper such a question around 


By Anthony Maloney, C.P. 


here. The bank is there, moreover it 
has issued several hundred thousand dol- 
lars in bank-notes, BUT, what is there 
to back up these notes? Ah! there is 
the rub. There may be a fund of ready 
silver to redeem all these notes, though 
the notes make mention of none, nor 
do the people seem to think that there 
is any. If at all possible, they will de- 
mand silver in any transaction. The 
General has issued a strict proclamation 











SAILS FOR CHINA 


Fr. Justin Moore, C.P., a native of Fall 
River, Mass., has joined his two class- 
mates whose departure for China was 
announced last month. A graduate of the 
Catholic University, Fr. Justin entered 
the Passionist Congregation on Sept. 
9,1929. Continuing his studies in several 
of our monasteries, he was ordained by 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas O’ Reilly, Bishop of 
Scranton. With his two companions he 
undertook a short but intensive course 
in first aid and medical work as a prep- 
aration for his duties in the misston field 
of Hunan. 








Now—A Bank! 


that these notes shall be accepted at face 
value—or—take the consequences. Con- 
sequences in this section of China are 
apt to be both swift and severe. 

This morning, I sought to buy some 
rice. A farmer brought in a couple of 
bushels. The price was agreed on and 
the rice dumped into our bin. Then we 
handed out paper money in payment. 
That was the signal for a long, wordy 
argument. Upshot of it all was that the 
farmer went off with his rice. Of course 
we could have reported him, and it 
would have been merely a matter of 
hours till he should be taken into cus- 
tody by the military. However, I can 
hardly blame this poor farmer for not 
wanting to take the paper money, as 
he has had to work leng and hard for 
this bit of rice that he has to sell; in 
like circumstances I would-be just as 
unwilling to accept the paper money. 

In other words, this bank of ours 
is more a means of exchange than de- 
posits. If only the people could have 
confidence in it, it would be a marvel- 
lous boom to this part of Hunan. Lack 
of money is a real drawback to trade. 
Nor are the heavy silver dollars much 
of a convenience. Incidentally, few of 
the people in this section need bother 
much about putting their savings in 
the bank. They live from hand to mouth, 
and what little money they may be able 
to set aside, they invest in real estate or 
else in some business house on the 
street, the latter paying as high as 3% 
per month. 


ERE there a full-fledged bank in 

this district, it would remove a 
grave source of difficulty for us. With 
conditions as they are we must keep our 
funds in one of the foreign owned banks 
in Hankow, a distance of several hundred 
miles, a journey of several days. To ob- 
tain cash, we write a draft on Hankow, 
give this to some merchant who is going 
down river for goods; in exchange he 
gives us cash, thus saving himself the 
burden and danger of carrying this cash 
over the road, a very risky proposition 
at any time in China. However, trade 
is often slack. At such times it is almost 
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impossible for us to obtain cash; at 
times we have had our drafts discounted 
as much as 30%. 

Another thing; we must always keep 
a supply of ready money on hand; with 
constant -alarms over bandits, wars or 
reds, this cash is apt to prove an un- 
welcome bait. With the present set-up 
we must take these bank notes for our 
drafts. We know as well as do the 
people, that the fall from power of this 
local General may mean the voiding of 
all these bank-notes, so we try as far as 
possible, never to have many of these 
notes on hand, It is just one more of 
those little worries of mission life. Far 
as we can see, we have inflation in one 
of its worst forms—regular printing 
press money. 

In other parts of China, they seem 
to have some fairly reliable banks, and 
our hope is that this local bank may 
eventually reach that stage. The usual 
medium of exchange in the country dis- 
trict, is the copper coin or “cash.” This 
is quite heavy and bulky, hence it was 
natural that the Chinese, keen business 
men that they are, should find some way 
around this difficulty. They are sup- 
posed to’ have invented bank-notes about 


800 A.D. In the British Museum, they 
have a Chinese bank-note, about the size 
of a foolscap sheet, blackish in color, 
which was issued in the reign of Hung 
Wu, A.D. 1368-69, some three hundred 
years earlier than the establishment at 
Stockholm of the first European bank 
to issue bank notes. In this, at least, the 
Chinese were ahead of their times. 


ITHERTO, local bank-notes have 

been quite common. These were 
issued by local business men, and were 
generally accepted at face value. Fail- 
ures in business, with the consequent 
voiding of such notes, left one none too 
certain of his money stocks. As a rule, 
each shop had its own device, though in 
general they would be the same: an orna- 
mental border surrounds the oblong 
paper, and since the Chinese printing is in 
columns, the greatest length is from top to 
bottom, sometimes containing necessary 
particulars as to the number of the note, 
the date, etc., or, as is often the case, 
there may be some moral sentences to 
serve as adornment. The name of the 
shop issuing the note is printed in large 
characters across the top center. The 
usual amounts of these notes is for one 


“tiao,” or a thousand cash and dollar 
bills. 

Yuanchow is the only place in our 
section where I found local merchants 
issuing dollar notes. In my use of them, 
I found them most convenient. Since 
rumors start as soon as a shop grows 
the least shaky, the catechist usually 
was in time to cash what notes of the 
unsteady shop, we might have. Inci- 
dentally, there was little or no counter- 
feiting, as the issue of notes being small, 
and the shop a local concern, one could 
easily check up. With these notes issued 
by shop-keepers, one could always be 
sure of redeeming them in hard cash, 
merely by presenting them at the shop. 
With the notes of the Bank of Western 
Hunan for the Farming Community, the 
situation is quite different. Attempting 
to obtain cash for the notes would prob- 
ably be construed as treason or rebel- 
lion with consequent dire results! The 
poor people are held fast in the dilemma. 
The next time you are worried about 
your own bank, just finger one of Uncle 
Sam’s notes and tell yourself that condi- 
tions might be worse. You might be in 
the fix of the Farming Community of 
Western Hunan. 





Outlawing Opium 


"Fes Hunan-Kweichow auto road, 
crossing the Passionists’ Vicariate from 
north to south, is not the only subject of 
conversation as we sit about “pushing” a 
fan on torrid summer days in Hunan, 
China, China has gone anti-opium. It 
appears the government means business 
this time. ... opium must go!! The 
Chairman of the Nationalist Government 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Nation- 
alist Armies, General Chiang Kai Shek, 
has sounded the “call for opium suppres- 
sion.” From the classic halls in Peiping 
to the hinterlands of Yunnan, in public 
and in private, from the highest official 
to the lowest coolie, opium has been for- 
mally proscribed. 

One does not need to stay long in China 
to see the sad havoc the opium habit has 
produced among the Chinese people. Dur- 
ing the past one hundred years opium 
has not only undermined the vitality 
(therefore the efficiency of men and 
women) and degraded the mental and 
moral senses of the habitué, but it. has 
also wrecked homes, caused famine, war, 
and made China the plundering ground 
of the nations. Missionaries—we come in 
contact with the opium evil at every turn 
—are tempted to say, “it is well for Job’s 


By William Westhaven, C.P. 


reputation that he never had to deal with 


_ opium smokers.” It is commonly said 


that an opium smoking soldier is not 
worth the powder and lead it would take 
to kill him. Face to face with an opium 
addict, one feels utterly helpless and hope- 
less. There is little to which an effective 
appeal can be made. He still loves life; 
his good name is still dear to him; he is 
confident of his own integrity and good 
purpose, but the drug is a necessity to 
him. All else is of secondary and minor 
importance. Just deprive an opium 
smoker of his accustomed daily allow- 
ance of the drug—at once his craving for 
it over-rules all considerations of morals 
and religion. 

Instead of eating opium as the Hin- 
dus do, opium is smoked by the Chinese ; 
it is inhaled deep into the lungs. The 
smoker lies on a couch and spends sev- 
eral minutes in preparing a thimbleful of 
the dark brown raw drug. When it has 
been heated over a small lamp and worked 
to the proper consistency, the addict 
takes up a piece the size of a small pea 
which is placed in the bowl of his pipe 
and then lighted over the lamp. This 
process is repeated time and again, until 
the smoker’s craving for the drug has 


been satisfied. I have known confirmed 
smokers who employed assistants who 
prepared the raw product, so that the 
smoker could the more freely and quickly 
satisfy his degrading habit. Such is the 
thraldrom in which opium smokers are 
held. 


PIUM addiction is a disease as well 

as a vice. In the initial stage of 
opium smoking a man of means may re- 
sist the deteriorating effects of the drug 
for a longer or shorter period of time. 
But as the habit fastens upon him, there 
is a perceptible weakening of body and 
spirit. The complexion becomes dry like 
a parchment, the eye dull and listless, the 
face sallow, cheeks sunken, With this 
facial expression is usually associated a 
thin, emaciated body and a languid gait. 
The ordinary derangement of organic 
functions are: impaired appetite and 
digestion, habitual constipation, defec- 
tive action of the liver. Opium checks 
body secretions, This in turn impairs 
health and physique. Owing to the pro- 
gressive loss of weight and strength, 
especially where the amount of opium 
taken is large, the vitality of the addict is 
gradually undermined until he becomes a 
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physical wreck. Doctors note striking 
changes in both the physiological and 
psychical functions of sex in opium smok- 
ers; and it is generally admitted that the 
family of an opium smoker is likely to 
become extinct in the third generation at 
the latest. 

Mental changes brought about by the 
continued use of opium are most serious. 
The mental powers are stunted and 
dwarfed; initiative is lost, despondency 
increased. The will becomes weak, think- 
ing burdensome, keenness of attention 
diminishes. The memory also fails, par- 
ticularly in regard to sequence of events. 
Regular and purposeful activity ‘for the 
opium smoker is impossible. 


THE immediate effect of indulgence 
in opium is to soothe abnormal im- 
pulses ; the ultimate effect is to create a 
state of idleness and dependency. Under 
the influence of opium the smoker suffers 
in courage and pride. Yet, at the same 
time, the smoker might be led to commit a 
violent crime simply because of his pecu- 
liar attitude that nothing matters. Inci- 
dentally, opium has become in China the 
handiest of all suicidal agents. If reli- 
able records were kept of all suicides with 
opium every year, the figures would be 
appalling and almost incredible. 

How, you may be asking yourself, can 
China suppress this monstrous, evil octo- 
pus—opium? Regulations for the sup- 
pression of opium agree in the main for 
all China. Local districts, i.e. counties, 
are obligated to the enforcement of the 
government’s mandate. As the success or 
non-success of this latest government en- 
deavor has a direct bearing upon the 
work of the Catholic missionary, we have 
gone to no little trouble to acquaint our- 
selves with China’s methods for opium 
suppression. Here follow a few of these 
regulations as applied to opium addicts 
in Chenki County. 

1—No opium (the poppy flower) may 
be planted, beginning with the year 1936. 

2—All opium smokers must register 
their name at the Yamen (the Court 
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ENTERING THE LOWER RAPIDS ON THE YUAN RIVER. THE BOATMAN IN THE FORE- 

GROUND IS POLING. OVER THE UPTURNED PROW OF HIS BOAT HE SEES THE RIVER 

STRETCHING AHEAD, WITH ITS NEVER-ENDING CHALLENGE TO’ HIS SKILL AND 
STRENGTH. 


House). August 31, 1935, is expiration 
date for registration. 

3—For the entire county two heavily 
taxed (licensed) opium shops are per- 
mitted to sell the drug temporarily. 

4—Individual opium smokers who fail 
to register their name at the Yamen and 
who smoke privately (secretly) will be 
fined $50.00 for the first offence. A sec- 
ond offence fetches a $100.00 fine; third 
offence “shot at dawn.” The one who 
informs the authorities of a smoker in- 
dulging secretly is awarded 40% of the 
fine. 

5—Individual smokers pay a smoking 
tax ranging from one dollar to six dol- 
lars the first month (beginning Septem- 
ber Ist) ; the tax is doubled for the:sec- 
ond month; double the 2nd month’s tax 
for the third month; double the 3rd 
month’s tax for the fourth month; etc., 
etc., until complete bankruptcy. 


* 
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6—Hospitals (maybe they should be 
called jails) are to be opened for smok- 
ers who wish to cure the habit. Anyone 
taking the cure—drastic as it is—and 
goes back to his pipe will be given an- 
other chance to cure his vice. Further 
relapses mean death. 

Six years of enforcement of the above 
regulations for the suppression of opium 
are expected to free China‘of opium. If 
this suppression is enforced strictly with- 
out consideration of “face” and without 
the customary “squeeze” on all transac- 
tions—even good and beneficial ones— 
the year 1942 should find the Chinese no 
longer an opium smoking people. This 
latest worth-while effort of the Chinese 
government to help China’s enslaved 
millions of opium addicts is worthy of 
our heartiest codperation, as well as the 
charity of our prayers. It would be an 
inestimable benefit. 





FR. QUENTIN OLWELL, C.P., AND THE TEACHERS OF THE 
YUANLING MISSION SCHOOL ARE PROUD NOT ONLY OF THE BOYS’ APPEARANCE, BUT ALSO OF THEIR SUCCESS IN THEIR STUDIES. 


Please Contribute to the Hospital Fund for Our Missionaries 








Archconfraternity 
of the Passion 


T is a bitter experience to knock at a friend’s door late 

at night after a long and wearisome journey, expecting 
to find a warm and hearty welcome, only to see the door 
open slowly, and then close shut again in your face; or 
to have hospitality denied you at your own fireside and 
disowned by your own flesh and blood. 

The harshness which men and women often inflict on 
one another, at times they have visited even on God! Christ- 
mas comes heralding Christ the Saviour to a sinful world, 
yet many still shut tight the doors of their hearts against 
His merciful coming. They deny Him hospitality at the 
fireside ‘of their hearts. Many have gone further. They 
have disowned Him. His Passion is prolonged, simply be- 
cause cold-hearted, selfish and worldly Christians, having 
once admitted Him into their lives, now no longer permit 
Him to rest and abide with them. By so doing they en- 
danger for themselves the hope of everlasting companion- 
ship with Jesus, whose goodness and kindness they have 
rebuffed with callous unconcern. 

It is the privilege of the members of the Archcon- 
fraternity to enter more intimately into the purpose of 
Christ’s birth, and to give him a more generous welcome 
because of their knowledge that He came to take away 
our sins. As members of this society they will be inspired 
to make reparation to our Lord for the contempt and re- 
jection to which He is subjected by so many who call 
themselves Christian. They will strive to win back to 
Him these souls who have erred from the way. They 
will thus become actively instrumental in making the Sacred 
Passion of our Infant Redeemer more efficacious in the 
lives of many. 


Rev. RaymMunp Kou.t, C.P., GENERAL DIRECTOR. 


St. MicwArv’s Monastery, UNION City, N. J. 


Gemma’s League 


of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the White Passion Flower of 
Lucca, Italy, is the patron of this League of Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, and 
to obtain spiritual comfort and strength for our devoted mis- 
sionary priests and Sisters in their difficult mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left to the inclination and zeal 
of every individual member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, at least, of offer- 
ing them for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,” printed every month on this 
page, shows the interest taken by our members in this cam- 
paign of united prayer and sacrifice. 

All requests for leaflets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to Gemma’s League, 
care of Tue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
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i  - & & & “Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 
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INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following recently 
deceased relatives and friends 


MICHAEL L. MORIARTY 
TIMOTHY J. FOX 


BO 
JOHN E. CULHANE 


JANB CDONALD 
PLORENCE, E EICHER 
SLL EARLY 
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LETTERS 


By Edward O’Connell 


ON 


THE following is not fiction but is based on two 
very real letters. Perhaps Mary's and Anne’s diffi- 
culties are typical of those of many other college 
girls. They are well worthy of serious attention. 


= they were,—the two letters. 
The first from Mary Y——, good friend, 
wit, economist of Ph.D. ranking; the 
other the lengthy and rather colorful 
outpouring that she had received from 
her peppy young sister, Anne, recently 
graduated from a well-known state uni- 
versity. 

“What is it,” wrote Mary, “that gets 
all of our old friends once they get into 
the world? Think of the people we 
know who once were good Catholics 
and are no longer in the Church,— 
Charlie F—— and Margaret and Frank 
Benson, etc., etc. THe Sicn might look 
into this leakage—is it secular higher 
education, lack of a sufficiently up and 
coming clergy, inability to stand the 
pressure of the material world because 
of personal shallowness of spiritual de- 
velopment—or what? I used to wish I 
had more wisdom when the kids at 
college went after me. I’m afraid I have 
to admit in the last analysis that I like 
the Church, that it has what I need and 
that intellectually, if it was satisfactory 
to Aquinas and Newman, who am I to 
question? But that’s not enough, I 
know. I am enclosing a letter from 
my sister Anne who was graduated from 
the state university this year. It may 
bore you profoundly, but it interested 
and worried me. I even thought of an 
article for some Catholic publication on 
the subject of a little Catholic Action 
along purely educational lines for New- 
man Clubs in general.” 

So much for Mary’s letter. 
the letter from Anne! 

“After convocation,” it began, “we 
had a Senior class meeting to decide 
whether the Senior smoker should re- 
vert to a Senior banquet. Of all the 
futile meetings! Everyone was dripping 
around about class spirit, etc. _The girls 
said that they wanted a banquet so that 
they could be in on it. The boys wanted 
a stag party,—most of them. Bill Buck- 
ley said that it was obvious that the boys 
didn’t associate with the senior girls in 
college so why should they be bored 
with them at a banquet? Alice Merriam 
said that there was no class spirit, that 
it wouldn’t hurt the boys to be unselfish 


Then, 


for one night and control their desires 
and for once work for the class, heart 
and soul! A very poor choice of words! 
And finally Ken Draper said that the 
college would not buy the drinks for 
the boys the way it did last year and 
since the boys had to buy their own 
liquor anyhow, he should think they 
would prefer more private binges—that 
there was no point in going on a drunk 
with fifty other people whom they 
neither knew nor cared for. 

“So after awhile some one made a 
motion that the Commencement Com- 
mittee take entire charge of it. The 
motion was seconded and all over the 
auditorium people howled for justice 
and no railroading of motions. But 
most of them were thoroughly sick of 
the whole thing and the motion was 
carried.” 


FTER this hectic introduction and 

rather frank delineation of the trials 

and tribulations of senior classes in co- 

educational universities, Anne proceeded 

to launch into the several matters with 

which my reply to her is principally 
concerned. 

“Last night we had a Newman Club 
meeting. Father Pierce spoke but all 
he said was that we should not trust 
our non-Catholic professors,—that we 
lived in a non-Catholic atmosphere and 
that we must never use reason when it 
comes to spiritual things. Tom Stark 
said that he felt it was bad not to use 
reason when studying scientific proofs 
of evolution—that he, for one, found it 
difficult to believe in Adam and Eve. 
Father Pierce insisted that Evolution 
had never been proven, and so forth. 
In his refutation of the skeletons of 
prehistoric animals that we saw at the 
Museum as evidences of Evolution he 
said that it was like putting a dwarf’s 
skeleton next to that of a full-grown 
man and calling this a proof of Evolu- 
tion. Which is very foolish as we have 
all heard about different bones being 
found in different layers of soil, not the 
same thing at all. 

“Father Pierce was less than a help, 
so after the meeting I said that blind 
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faith was pretty hard when you knew 
nothing about the Church, that reason 
was now important and that the Church 
had failed hopelessly to help me. That 
I had gone to church and Sunday school 
all my life and had never learned the 
significance and symbolism of the Mass. 
Dot, Helen, and the others agreed very 
audibly and told Father Pierce that 
probably every Catholic boy and girl in 
the university was in the same frame 
of mind. 


sg URING the meeting Father Pierce 
said that he thought the Newman 
Club was too intellectual because we 
wanted Dr. —— to come down from New 
York to tell us about the Oxford Move- 
ment and that we could increase attend- 
ance at the meetings if we were a social 
club, a meeting place for Catholic stu- 
dents. I heartily disagreed with him and 
told him it took a non-Catholic professor 
to give me my first idea of the great 
traditions of the Church. I also told him 
that reason is important. I said that 
we appreciated the fact that doubts. were 
a bit out of place in our.mediocre minds, 
but that we would like.some assurance 
that we could grasp concerning the 
Church and our really brilliant men who 
had reasoned the thing through for 
themselves and finally had put absolute 
faith in the Catholic Church. I asked 
Father Pierce why we had never been 
told about St. Bernard or St. Thomas. 
Everyone agreed with me and said they 
felt the same way. I told Father Pierce 
that if the Newman Club went social I 
was no longer interested, that it couldn’t 
compete with the social clubs on the 
campus. Unanimous approval ! Everyone 
spoke up and said they believed the 
Church had failed them, that they came 
from devout Catholic families but didn’t 
like being treated like five year olds. 
“Father Pierce was overwhelmed! 
He said that he hadn’t realized all these 
things and would think it over. Bobby, 
incidentally, has left the Church and 
Peg O’Hara told me she felt like a 
hypocrite going. The others said the 
same thing. Peg told Father Pierce 
that she had never heard of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. I don’t know how it will all 
turn out but I’m glad I expressed my- 
self. Bobby told me after the meeting 
that what he needed was someone like 
Father R——(who spoke to us during 
our freshman year) to answer his ques- 
tions and he might not have stopped 
going to church.” 
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And so I wrote to Anne, trying to 
avoid being ultra-pietistic or preachy. 


EAR ANNE: 

Your sister Mary sent your letter 
to meas, I understand, you wanted her to 
do. I don’t know why I should attempt 
the role of spiritual adviser but I think 
your sister is a bit worried about you 
and your Faith. Frankly, I believe her 
fears are ungrounded. I'll bet a hundred 
dollar bill that you’ll grope through, al- 
though I certainly wish that you weren’t 
in the spiritual mess you are buffeting 
around in right now. Of course, it’s 
too late for me to be giving any advice 
about your going to a Catholic college. 
I wish you had, however, but that’s all 
“over the falls” as they say in Boston. 

Your little descriptive bit about the 
Senior class meeting made me wonder 
if all of this is as funny as I thought 
at the first reading. 
“Liquor,” “binges,” “bored 
to death,”—not much old- 
fashioned chivalry and 
courtesy about the senior 
boys, eh? I know,—I am 
a graduate of a state uni- 
versity myself and I ap- 


preciate fully the “pedes- \ WOULD not dream, sweet Babe, as mothers do, 
Whose reverent gaze upon their infant’s cot 
Captures in crystalled minds a far-flung view 
Of future years, where lies his manhood’s lot. 
Far sweeter dreams I weave; for though, this night, 
Only a manger holds Thy tiny frame— 
Illuminated just by one star’s light— 
And only shepherds’ eyes this sight can claim; 
Though these be true, still, Dear, I well may dream 
Of years unborn, wherein Thy Godly Head 
Shall rest on whitest linen, purest gold, 
And noble marble; while myriad candles gleam 
Around Thee, and Thy lofted Flesh-in-Bread 
Shall draw the love-lit gaze of eyes untold! 


tal” occupied by the co-ed. 
But, after all, what more 
could you expect? Men 
get a little nettled and 
fidgety with the same girls 
parading along with them 
to seven-thirty chapel, din- 
ing hall, class meetings, 
etc., etc., for four years, 
clamoring about “equal 
rights” and all that sort 
of business. As I read 
your account of the Senior 
meeting I couldn’t help 
contrasting it with a bro- 
chure sent me recently bya 
mid-Western Catholic girls’ 
college. One of the aims of 
the education offered at this college is 
“the art of behavior among men through 
the power of personality and social 
charm.” Quite a contrast isn’t there, be- 
tween this aim and the “liquor-binge” 
argument between the men and women 
of your class? 


ELL, enough of that. About Father 

Pierce and his admonition concern- 
ing reasoning. I firmly believe that you 
have quoted Father Pierce’s advice 
essentially as he gave it although I do 
suspect that what he really advised 
was “not to depend too much upon 
human reason in spiritual matters.” But 
Father Pierce has other duties, I under- 
stand, in addition to those connected 
with your Newman Club. He has 
his regular parish routine, financial 
troubles, and the other trying tasks of 
a country clergyman. I happen to be 
acquainted with the situation at your 


school. In fact, I wrote your Bishop 
four or five years ago, respectfully call- 
ing his attention to the crying need at 
the university for a chaplain who would 
devote the greater part of his time to 
the spiritual welfare of you and your 
Catholic friends. Perhaps it was none 
of my business,—but I wrote, neverthe- 
less. I had pretty good proof from 
several sources of the tremendous leak- 
age at your school and I wanted to get 
it off my mind. 

Of course, Father Pierce knows that 
our religion is based on chill, sharp 
reason. But seven-eighths of his work, 
Anne, is not with you college students 
but with many of the unemployed mill 
people in Leetown. You know how 
Father Pierce must handle many of 
their doubts concerning the Faith. They 
are fine and honest and clean and be- 
loved by God, but it would not be wise 


Bethlehem Mother-Musings 


By Evelyn Lillian Lane 


for Father Pierce to tangle them up or 
bewilder them by trying to show them 
the logic of the Faith. It is task enough 
to keep their minds clear and free of 
gnawing doubts flung there by every 
slick-tongued atheist and agitator who 
ridicules their Faith. It is to them that 
Father Pierce must say: “Hold fast— 
you have the Faith. Do not trouble your 


minds with doubts, do not try to solve ~ 


this problem. Pray and ask God to 
strengthen your Faith.” 

Does your brother Bill know why it 
is wise for him to cut out cigarettes 
during football training season? I 
doubt if he does. Coach McCoy says 
“no smoking” and Bill accepts the 
dictum with (pardon my _bluntness) 
blind faith, Have you ever questioned 
your physician’s advice about such 
things as excessive coffee drinking? I 
doubt it. You follow his advice, you 
feel better for it, but you know no more 





about the deleterious action of caffeine 
on the pancreatic glands than I do! 
Your economics professor has probably 


told you that Capitalism has failed be-. 


cause of our neglect to solve the prob.. 
lem of Distribution or because of pro- 
tective tariffs and I’ll venture to say 
you’ve accepted these dogmatic (yes, 
there are other uses for the word be. 
sides in the field of religion) explana- 
tions on more or less blind faith. There 
is a beautiful entity called Faith. It 
springs from the depths of humility. It 
is humility. C. E. M. Joad, prominent 
European psychologist, calls the turn 
admirably in the August issue of 
Scribner's: “. . . . that humility which 
is prepared to accept on faith and the 
judgment of others what it cannot yet 
dare to reject on its own.” Is it 
possible that you accepted on faith the 
opinion handed out in a course on Com- 
: parative Religion that the 
Mass was without signi- 
ficance? 

The only difference be- 
tween your Newman Club 
members and_ Father 
Pierce’s parishioners is 
that you are at the stage 
where your healthy, nor- 
mal, and delightful  in- 
tellectual curiosity is riding 
high unencumbered by their 
handicaps of economic dis- 
ability. Father Pierce falls, 
down, perhaps, only in his, 
failure to understand the 
particular impelling causes 
for your dynamic, ceaseless 
driving for truth. I do not 
mean to imply, by any 
means, that Father Pierce 
is ignorant of the universal, 
human quest for certainty. 
What 1 do mean is that 
he is not, perhaps, quite 
familiar with the particular 
heavy siege guns of ma- 
terialism that for four years have torn 
your Faith to shreads. I know what you 
expect from Father Pierce. You would 
like to have him conversant with that 
course in Evolution given by Dr. Hewitt 
(covered up from the Trustees and mem- 
bers of the State Legislature by the 
fancy title of “Zoology 90”) so that he 
could help you dissolve some of the in- 


triguing fallacies handed out by the cock-, 


sure exponent of mucky materialism who 
has convinced you that Religion is noth- 
ing but a fantastic hodge podge of emo- 


tionalism, that Immortality is but 4: 


word and Christ but a clever soap-box 
orator. 


EASON? Of course, child, there’s 
reason to be employed in accepting 

the claims of the Catholic Church. Do 
you suppose (to get contemporary for the 
moment) that the late Father Selden P: 
Delany just fell into Catholicism? Has 
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Father Pierce told you of Father “Modernist” doctrine that “Faith is a Father Pierce made the mistake of as- 


Delany’s confession of Faith, the vol- 
ume entitled Why Rome? Why, this 
is reason incarnate! If ever a man 
prought the full powers of his intellect 
to bear on a problem, Father Delany 
did. So you want logic? Just read that 
portion of Father Delany’s book de- 
yoted to his quest for an answer to his 
doubts concerning the “Petrine Claim.” 
Have you read John Moody’s The Long 
Road Home? Emotional? Hardly! 
This recent convert to Catholicism de- 
yoted over half a century to one prob- 
lem,—satisfying his intellect that Cathol- 
icism is the only reasonable answer to 
the search for spiritual satisfaction. 
Has Father Pierce suggested the writ- 
ings of Lunn or Benson? Or of Owen 
Francis Dudley? 


HE very human mistake made by 

Father Pierce is not one of failure 
to treat your Newman Club members as 
Catholics seeking guidance and spiritual 
strengthening. His error (and it is far 
from an uncommon one) is his neglect 
to treat your group as potential con- 
verts and all that this implies. Father 
Pierce should have recognized this in- 
stead of being “overwhelmed” when you 
all exploded. Right now you are a 
more devoted worshipper of “intellect” 
than you will ever be again. You are 
touchy about that mind of yours, you 
abhor “emotionalism,” “superstition,” 
and all that. Ten years from now you 
will have re-classified everything. Now, 
it is reason and logic that loom big, 
your type of reason and logic. The 
mind that God has given you is develop- 
ing, seeking, thirsting. God never 
meant you to be a creature of me- 
chanical reflexes without free will or 
intellectual curiosity. (By the way, 
does Doc Hewitt agree with me here?) 
You have the right to question, to 
wonder. Others have done this. St. 
Augustine, St. Paul, St. Jerome, and 


some of the greatest intellects of all 


time. They wanted to reason the thing 
through. They did. 

Have you read The Catholic Church 
And The Appeal To Reason by Ward? 
Get it. If you can’t find time to read 
it through right now just read the 
“Editor’s Preface” by Hilaire Belloc. 
Then tell me whether or not you feel 
the same about the Faith. 

You are twenty-one. You are pretty 
“hot” on your ability to reason things. 
That’s fine! But you are pretty touchy, 
aren’t you, and it’s like waving a red 
flag in front of an asthmatic Barcelona 
bull to speak lightly of your intellect. 
I know—I felt exactly the same way 
ten years ago. 

Did you know that Pope Pius X con- 
demned this disparagement of reason 
Over a quarter of a century ago? At 
that time many within the Church were 
cocking an ear to the so-called 


blind religious sense springing from the 
depths of the subconscious under the 
influence of the heart.” Pope Pius 
struck at this anaemic, watery summa- 
tion with a phrase that should make 
you feel better—‘Faith is a true assent 
of the intelligence to truth.” 

You’ve heard of Pascal. 
did go haywire with his Jansenist 


= = 


Both in England and America there 
is a constant stream of literature deal- 
ing with religion and the modern 
age and with the problems of Chris- 
tianity in the light of modern knowl- 
edge. Unfortunately, the greater part 
of this literature is of little positive 
value. It witnesses to a real need, 
but it provides no adequate solution. 
It is vitiated by a complete absence 
of philosophical principles and by a 
vague optimism which slurs over the 
real difficulties of the situation and 
offers good will as a substitute for 
clear thinking. . . . 

The writers of such literature can 
have neither sympathy nor under- 
standing for Catholic thought. To 
them Catholicism seems entirely out 
of touch with the needs  f the 
modern world. They regard it as a 
refuge for those shrinking souls who 
are unable to face reality, and its 
philosophy as a relic of medizval 
obscurantism. But in reality it is 
they themselves who are living in 
the past and who do not realize that 
a mew age has begun. Just as the 
schoolmen of the seventeenth century 
went on discussing the problem of the 
fifth essence and the theories of 
Aristotelian cosmology when Galileo 
and Newton were creating their new 
physical synthesis, so today the 
representatives of modern religious 
thought continue to murmur their 
platitudes about the liberation of re- 
ligion from dogma and the ethical 
genius of Christianity, when the 
world is turning away from subjec- 
tivism and idealism and once more 
seeks absolute standards and spiritual 
realities. © —Christopher Dawson. 
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tendencies, but if ever a Catholic 
plumped for reason in Faith, he was 
the one. “L’homme,’ wrote the author 
of the Pensées, “est visiblement fait pour 
penser; c’est toute sa dignité et tout son 
merite; et tout son devoir est de penser 
comme il faut.” That should be easy 
translating for you, Anne. He also 
wrote, ‘ . . those to whom God has 
given the Faith by a feeling of the 
heart are happy and legitimately per- 
suaded. But to those who have it not 
we can only give it by reasoning.” 


True, he 

















suming that you were in the first group 
instead of the second. 

Far be it from me to go into any 
doctrinal reasoning with you. If you 
will read Delany or Moody or Ward 
you will get superior reasoning and not 
my amateur performance. Speaking of 
reason, though, does Doc Hewitt still 
deny the existence of God, substituting 
instead (with that quaint “logic” of 
his) a “great formless Everything that 
embraces our Allness”? Whenever I 
think of that definition I think of my 
experiences as a very poor athlete in 
preparatory school. Our hockey team 
won the Maine prep school cup that 
year. But we had a good coach and he 
had a finger on things. He charted 
plays, taught us how to check and pass, 
lift a puck and guard the goal area. But 
we played two weeks without him to guide 
us. The result Was quite disastrous and 
we dropped two games. I often think of 
those two weeks when, I presume, in- 
stead of a guiding personality we were 
carrying on under the remote control 
of a “great formless Everything that 
embraced our Allness.” 


ELL, it’s time to find a finish. Oh, 

about the “significance and sym- 
bolism of the Mass.” I don’t wonder at 
all that you have a desire to understand 
the Mass. This, after all, is at the 
core of our Faith. I think Father 
Pierce and a good many other busy 
priests would find a tremendously in- 
spiring reception for their efforts by 
offering an explanation of the Mass. 
Frankly, Anne, I was out of college for 
five years before I got my first ex- 
planation (and that a most excellent 
one) during a laymen’s retreat. Mass 
has been the most dramatic and inspiring 
experience I know of since that time. I 
suspect that Father Pierce took it for 
granted that you should understand the 
Mass, know that the /ntroit was origin- 
ally recited as the priest walked solemnly 
to the altar or that the Canon begins with 
the Preface and ends with the Pater 
Noster. By the way, have you read 
Father O’Brien’s little leaflet, The 
Psychology of the Mass? You should. 
Anne, your spiritual paralysis is 
temporary, I hope. I am taking noth- 
ing for granted, however. The “logic” 
which has been tossed at you is, no 
doubt, a skeptical Pantheism, fuzzy and 
tricky. When you stack this up against 
the overpowering chain of logic and 
reason behind our Faith you will feel 
differently. But don’t let me intimi- 
date you. You’re one of those A to B 
to C logicians. If I’ve hinted at A, 
you'll do the rest. And your type of 
mind will go through. You'll arrive at 
Z in due time. It’s quite impossible 
to miss Omega if you use reason, and 
pray to God for the continued privilege of 
using that which He gives and controls. 
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CHURCH TEACHING ON BIRTH CONTROL 


(1) Does the Catholic Church permit any device or practice 
which would nullify the normal results of marital relations? 
(2) Will you please explain the “rhythm theory,” the Church 
attitude towards its use, and whether the theory has any 
scientific basis? ——F. H. DorcHEsTErR, Mass. 


(1) Every method of birth control by artificial means, 
whether those means are physical, chemical, or mechanical, is 
unlawful and sinful. This kind of birth control is more prop- 
erly called contraception. Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical 
Casti Connubii teaches that “any use whatsoever of matrimony 
exercised in such a way “that the act is deliberately frustrated 
of its natural power to generate new life . . . is an offence 
against the law of God and of nature, and those who indulge in 
such are branded with the guilt of grave sin.” 

(2) The “rhythm theory” holds that there is an infertile 
and a fertile period in the menstrual cycle, and that the infertile 
period can be reliably determined. There is a sentence in the 
Encyclical Casti Connubii which is commonly interpreted to 
be at least an implied approbation of the use of marriage during 
infertile periods, for those married partners who wish to avoid 
conception or to space births. It is as follows: “Those married 
partners are not to be considered as acting against nature, 
who in the married state use their right in the proper manner, 
although on account of natural reasons, either of time or of 
certain defects, new life cannot be brought forth. For in 
matrimony, as well as in the use of matrimonial rights, there 
are also secondary ends, such as mutual aid, the cultivating of 
mutual love, and the quieting of concupiscence, which husband 
and wife are not forbidden to consider, so long as they are 
subordinated to the primary end, and so long as the intrinsic 
nature of the act is preserved.” While there are weighty medi- 
cal authorities who hold that there are “safe periods,” which 
can be accurately determined, there are also other medical au- 
thorities who deny it, or who doubt the accuracy of calculations 
in the matter. It appears certain that no absolute guarantee 
can be given about “safe periods,” at least at present. 


WIFE OF CAIN: HOW EPISCOPAL CHURCH DIFFERS FROM 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 

(1) Since there were no other people on earth at the time 
Cain and Abel were living, except their parents, where did 
their children come from? (2) Is the High Episcopal 
Church exactly like the Roman Catholic Church, with the 
one exception that they will not submit to the authority of 
the Pope?—M. G. C., New Beprorp, Mass. 


(1) It does not follow that because the Bible does not 
mention any other children of Adam and Eve, up to the time 
of Cain and Abel, that therefore there were none. Genesis 
(5:4) says that Adam and Eve begot “sons and daughters,” 
but the names of the daughters are not mentioned, nor in 
what order they were born. Cain must have married one 
of his own sisters. “As there were no human beings,” says 

Augustine, “except those who had been born of Adam 
and Eve, men married their own sisters; an act which was 
as certainly dictated by necessity in ancient times, as after- 
wards it was condemned by the prohibition of religion.” 

(2) The High Episcopal Church is as essentially Protes- 
tant as any Evangelical sect, for it is built on the same 
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foundation as the sects which call themselves Protestant; 
that is, the principle of private judgment. True, the 
Episcopal Church in this country, and the Anglo-Catholic 
Church in England, have many external resemblances to 
the Catholic Church, but they are only superficial, They 
are all the result of private judgment. There is no unity 
of faith among them. They lack all the marks of the true 
Church of Christ,—unity, catholicity, sanctity, and 
apostolicity. The ministers of the Anglo-Catholic and 
Episcopal Churches are without valid Orders, and hence 
there are no Sacraments in these Churches which depend 
upon valid Orders. Therefore, there is no true Mass and 
Holy Eucharist nor the Sacrament of Penance. This is not 
said in disparagement of those upright and conscientious 
souls who feel that the ministrations of the Episcopal Church 
have been the channels of grace for them. Many of them 
are in ignorance of the error of their belief. But this does 
not change the fact that they hold to what they think are the 
beliefs and practices of the Catholic Church, not because 
they are defined by an infallible authority, to which they 
are obliged in conscience to submit, but because these things 
appeal to their religious or esthetic sense. It is a sin 
against the truth to nurture the error that the Episcopal 
Church and the Anglo-Catholic Church are Catholic in 
every point but one—submission to the Primacy of Jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope.. It is rather an example of the lengths to 
which the principle of private judgment can be drawn out, 
that is, to such a length that its exercise makes one appear 
almost Catholic. 


HEROIC ACT OF CHARITY 


(1) If one has made the Heroic Act of Charity, does this 
prevent one from making reparation for the sins of men, the 
sins, for instance that are being committed in Mexico? (2) If 
in a moment of zeal one made the Heroic Act without one’s 
confessor’s advice, and some years later felt a real desire to 
make reparation, should one revoke the Heroic Act?—M. D. 


(1) The Heroic Act of Charity is made in behalf of the souls 
in Purgatory. It is a voluntary offering “of all works of satis- 
faction done in this life, as well as of all suffrages which shall 
be offered for him after death.” This Act, therefore, means 
that one who makes it voluntarily renounces the benefits which 
accrue to him of the satisfactory part of his prayers and good 
works ; that is, that part of prayers, sacrifices, and good works 
which atones for the temporal punishment due to sin. But 
the other effects of good works, as their impetratory value, 
that is, the obtaining of benefits from God, are not renounced 
by this act. Consequently, one who has made this Act may 
pray for all good causes, such as the persecuted Church in 
Mexico and elsewhere, that God may defeat the machinations 
of the persecutors, but he may not offer for their sins the 
satisfactory effect of his good works. This is already re 
nounced in favor of the souls in Purgatory. 

(2) “This Act, or offering, may be at any time revoked.” 
(The Raccolta, pp. 352-353). 


HAPPY PROTESTANTS: UNHAPPY CATHOLICS 
I have been confronted with an argument which I cannot 
answer, and I am asking for help. A Protestant gentleman 
argues: you Catholics go on from year to year struggling, giv- 
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ing up fishing and hunting trips because you must go to church 
on Sundays, you have families which you cannot support, and 
what do you get out of it? Non-Catholics go about doing as 
they please and following their impulses, and yet we are far 
happier than you tired, worn-out Catholics. We seem to keep 
our jobs, homes and everything else, while you suffer illness, 
loss of jobs, homes, and other calamities, etc., etc., ete —M. W., 
Tusa, OKLA. 


We cannot print the rest of your letter, which covers three 
typewritten pages, but the above condensation will give an 
idea of its nature. The so-called “argument” is not worth 
answering. It is a libel on God-fearing Protestants and an 
insult to faithful Catholics. It reveals an ignorance of facts 
and an amazing lack of logic. So far as our experience goes, 
it seems that pain and suffering are very general in this world. 
There are even Protestant hospitals and asylums for the 
afflicted and indigent of that religion. And as to loss of homes 
and jobs, others beside Catholics are included in the millions 
who have lost both. Your critic’s standard is low and un- 
worthy of one who calls himself a Christian. Has he ever 
heard of the life of Jesus of Nazareth? And of his doctrine 
of the Cross? And what about the old-fashiontd doctrine 
about doing one’s duty, both to God and one’s fellow-man, 
come what may? If all Catholics were poor, worn-out and un- 
happy, and all non-Catholics rich, healthy and happy, there 
might be need for an explanation, but since such is not the 
case it is idle to say anything further about this ridiculous 
argument. He might be reminded, though, of the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus. The former had about everything 
he wanted on earth, while Lazarus lacked even the necessities 
of life. The beggar died and was carried to Abraham’s bosom, 
but when the rich man died he was buried in hell. 


INDULGENCES OF ROSARY OF HOLY WOUNDS 


Do the indulgences attached to the Rosary of the Holy 
Wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ, or the Chaplet of Mercy, 
still hold?—P. D. M., Rocuester, N. Y. 


The indulgences formerly attached to this rosary were 
withdrawn by the Sacred Penitentiary, at least so far as the 
faithful in general are concerned. The invocations, to which 
the indulgences were attached, were said to have been taught 
to Sister Mary Martha Chambon, a Visitation Nun, by our 
Lord Himself. The Chaplet of Mercy must not be confused 
with the Chaplet of the Five Wounds, which is a devotion 
proper to the Congregation of the Passionists. The indulgences 
attached to this chaplet are still in force. 


MYSTERIES OF ROSARY: PRAYERS FOR POPE AFTER STA- 
TIONS: PICTURE OF POPE AND BLESSED VIRGIN 


(1) Should one say the Rosary according to the division into 
Joyful, Sorrowful and Glorious Mysteries, or may one say it 
always according to the Sorrowful Mysteries? (2) Is it neces- 
sary to say five Our Fathers and Hail Marys for the Pope 
after making the Stations of the Cross, in order to gain the in- 
dulgences? (3) What Pope reigned about 1874-1878? Has 
he been canonized? I visited a church in which there is a 
Stained-glass window depicting a Pope kneeling before the 
Blessed Virgin and handing her a crown. Can you explain 
who the Pope is and the meaning of the picture ?—M. F., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


(1) The necessity of meditating on “the principal mysterjes 
of the life, death, and resurrection of Our Lord” applies to the 
Rosary of St. Dominic. These mysteries are distributed into 
Joyful, Sorrowful and Glorious Mysteries for convenience 
sake. There does not appear to be an obligation to observe 
the order of distribution for certain days of the week, so long 
as “the principle mysteries” are meditated on. 

(2) Prayers for the intention of the Pope are not necessary, 


in order to gain the indulgences attached to the Stations of 
the Cross. All that is strictly required is to go from Station 
to Station, meditating meanwhile on the Passion of Christ 
according to one’s capacity. 

(3) Pope Pius IX reigned from 1846 to 1878. The picture 
suggests the declaration of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, which Pope Pius IX defined 
in December, 1854, The definition was, as it were, another 
glorious crown placed on the brow of the Mother of God. Pope 
Pius IX has not been canonized. 


WHY CHURCH CONDEMNS FREEMASONRY: ST. MARTHA 


(1) Why cannot a person be a Catholic and a Mason? (2) 
I would like to know something about St. Martha, little known 
in this country but well known in Europe.—A. J., New HAvEN, 
Conn. 


(1) The Catholic Church condemns Freemasonry and for- 
bids Catholics to join the society under penalty of excom- 
munication. Freemasonry is a religion of naturalism, which 
ignores divine revelation. It has identified itself, especially 
in Latin countries, with deism and atheism. Its oath of abso- 
lute secrecy is immoral in principle. It has been from the 
beginning of its history (A. D. 1717) the most determined 
enemy of the Catholic Church. The principles of Freemasonry 
and the Catholic Church are absolutely irreconcilable. You 
can obtain the pamphlet “May Catholics Be Masons,” which 
explains this matter more in detail, from The Paulist Press, 
401 West 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 

(2) St. Martha was the sister of St. Lazarus and St. Mary 
of Bethany. She acted as hostess to our Lord, according to 
St. Luke and St. John. She is believed to have been one of 
the holy women who attended Christ in His Passion, and who 
rejoiced with Him after His Resurrection. Tradition also 
holds that she, with her brother and sister, were put in a boat 
without oars or sails by the Jews and left to the mercy of the 
waves, but Divine Providence directed the boat in safety to 
Marseilles in France. There she lived until her death, con- 
spicuous for the practice of all the Christian virtues. Artists 
usually represent her as overcoming a dragon, which is due, 
perhaps, to the legend that she killed a dragon which was the 
terror of the people in the neighborhood. Her feast day is 
July 29th. 


CIVIL “VETO” IN PAPAL ELECTIONS: BOOKS ON FREE- 
MASONRY: INDEX OF FORBIDDEN BOOKS: VERSIONS OF 
BIBLE 

(1) How is it possible to reconcile the infallibility of the 
Pope and the sacredness of his office with the exercise of the 
lay “veto” against certain Cardinals in the conclave by the 
kings of France, Spain, Austria, and even’ Portugal, during 
the three centuries preceding the abolition of the practice in 
1903? A superficial view of the matter would seem to in- 
dicate that no Pope in whose election outside interference 
was tolerated could be considered to hold office legitimately. 
(2) Where may I find reliable information on Freemasonry? 
What are its principles and why is it condemned by the 
Church? (3) Is there available in English translation of the 
Index of Forbidden Books? Are Robinson Crusoe and Don 
Quixote on this list? To whom must students apply for 
permission to use books listed on the Index? (4) What ver- 
sions of the Bible meet with the approval of the Church? 
Which is the best English version?—G. E. H., Batti- 
MORE, Mp. 


(1) The abuse of the lay “veto” by Catholic princes had 
nothing to do with the exercise of papal infallibility, the 
sacredness of the papal office, or the legitimacy of a papal 
election. The “veto” was simply a political concession to 
several Catholic princes, which allowed them to indicate 
through the Cardinal representing their country the candidate 
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who was undesirable to the king. The “veto” was never 
recognized as a right by the Popes. -Pius X abolished it 
forever in his Constitution Commissum Nobis of January 
20, 1904. He threatened with excommunication those who 
attempted to employ it, and Cardinals must now take an oath 
never in any way to be parties to it. 

(2) You will find an excellent article on “Freemasonry” 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IX. A Study in Ameri- 
can Freemasonry, by Arthur Preuss, and Freemasonry and 
the Anti-Christian Movement, by Rev. E. Cahill, S.J., are 
also to be recommended. There are several pamphlets on 
the same subject, such as, Why Condemn the Masons? May 
Catholics Be Masons? Which may be obtained from The 
International Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Some of the reasons for the Church’s condemnation of 
Freemasonry are set forth elsewhere in THE SicNn-Post. 
It is well to remember that the Scottish Rite Masons of the 
Southern Jurisdiction led the fight against private (and 
therefore parochial) schools in Oregon. Nor has the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, declaring 
the Oregon School Bill unconstitutional, effectively stopped 
them in their incessant campaign in behalf of the public 
school for all children. Even today the Masonic influence 
is one of the strongest factors against the Catholic Church in 
Mexico. Catholics might with good reason ask: why does 
Freemasonry condemn and attack the Catholic Church? 

(3) An English translation of the latest edition of the 
Index of Forbidden Books may be obtained at Catholic book 
stores. A pamphlet explaining the laws of the Index, and 
listing the more commonly known ‘books which are now on 
the Index, may be obtained from Tue Sien for 18 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe and Don Quixote are not listed among 
the Forbidden Books. Permission to read books listed in 
the Index may be sought from the Bishop of the diocese. 

(4) All versions of the Bible in the vernacular must be 
approved by competent ecclesiastical authority before they 
may be read by the faithful. The Latin Vulgate is the 
“authentic” Catholic version of the Bible. The Rheims- 
Douay edition of the Bible, with notes by Bishop Challoner, 
is the most commonly used English translation. The West- 
minster Version of the Sacred Scriptures is a new critical 
translation of the New Testament from the Greek, under the 
general editorship of the English Jesuits, and is published 
by Longmans, Green. It is finding acceptance among 
scholars, 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


C.A.K., Uniontown, Pa.; R.M.H., Dorchester, Mass.; 
M. H., Bellaire, L. I., N. Y.; M.D.R., Canton, Ohio; C.H., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J.J., Indianapolis, Ind.; A.R., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y.; G.R., Elmhurst, N. Y.; B.F.McC., Louisville, 
Ky.; A.C.L., Belmont, Mass.; J.L.F., New York, N. Y.; 
M.E.G., Dorchester, Mass.; C.A.K., Newark, N. J.; E.J.L., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; E.F.L., New York, N. Y.; D.E.T., Albany, 
N. Y.; M.K., Cincinnati, Ohio; A.E., Mc.G., Plymouth, 
Mass.; M.W.B., White Plains, N.Y.; K.O.H., New York, 
N. Y.; E.J.L., Cincinnati, Ohio; C.D.B., Rosedale, N. Y.; 
M.W.F., Yonkers, N. Y.; M.R.R., Trenton, N. J.; N.T.C., 
Providence, R. I., M.H.V.M., New Brighton, Pa.; Suffer- 
ing Souls, J.G., New Eagle, Pa. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Mother of Perpetual Help, St. Theresa, N.W., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, Our Blessed Mother, Little 
Flower, St. Ria, C.T.W., Phila., Pa.; Sacred Heart, M.R.P., 
Jamaica, N. Y.; Sacred Heart Blessed Virgin, Blessed 
Gemma, C.H., Cincinnati, O.; Blessed Virgin, J.J., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; St. Gabriel, O.T., Newark, N. J.; St. Ann, 
S:N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Paul and St. Gabriel, M.L., 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Rita, B.F.McC., Louisville, Ky.; Matt. 
Talbot, Gemma Galgani, M.T.McC., Chicago, IIl.; Biessed 
Virgin Mary, M.C.L., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacred Heart, 
M.E.Q., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, J.J.H., Lansdowne, 
Pa.; Sacred Heart, E.F.L., New York, N. Y.; Blessed 
Mother, M.K., Cincinnati, O.; Blessed Mother and Her 
Divine Son Jesus, H.S., Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Blessed 
Virgin, M.A.O’H., Cambridge, Mass., Poor Souls, A.McC., 
New Albany, Ind.; St. Gabriel, A.T.K., Jackson Heights, 
L.I.; St. Anthony, M.H.J., Green Bay, Wis.; Five Wounds 
of Our Lord, Poor Souls, M.J., Wynote, Pa.; Souls in 
Purgatory, M.J.W., Somerville, Mass.; Sacred Heart, St. 
Joseph, M.L.Y., S. Orange, New Jersey; Sacred Heart, 
M.H.V.M., New Brighton, Pa.; Poor Souls, M.D.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Poor Souls, M.R.S., Hillsboro, O.; H.W.B., 


Albany, N. Y.; G.R.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; N.F.B., Pitts- . 


burgh, Pa.; M.H.W., Kearny, N. J.; H.MacD., Lowell, 
Mass.; M.K., Burlington, Wis. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THe S1GN has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of - 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the 
pamphlets are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 














Catholic Library 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have read A. M. C.’s letter in a former issue of Tue 
Sien, in which he deplores the lack of a good Catholic 
library where adults could get better reading. I wonder how 
many people know of the existence of just such a library at 
Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island, N. Y., which is operated 
by the Cenacle nuns. Here one may obtain all that is best 
in Catholic literature—Religion, History, Fiction, Poetry, 
Biography, Philosophy, and Travel. Children’s books may 
also be procured. New books of a Catholic nature may be 
found upon the shelves here very soon after publication. 
These books may be obtained by mail, as well as by applying 
in person. I would suggest that A. M. C., as well as any 
others interested in really fine literature, write to The 
Cenacle, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 


AMITYVILLE, N, Y. ANNE Burns. 


“Death at Seventeen” 
Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


I enclose a copy of an anonymous letter that I received 
some time ago. I should like to answer the writer’s question 
and since the article of which he speaks appeared in THE 
S16n, I should like to give the answer in your pages: 
Dear Father O’Connor: 

One day, about a month ago, a friend gave me an old copy 
of Tue Sicn. There was an article, “Death at Seventeen.” 
I wonder if you are the author. Well, it did me more good 
than a dozen missions. I know a lot of girls, all of whom are 
“merely worldly, or just a little worse than worldly,” and 
just a little worse again than that. Catholic girls, too. Is the 
girl of your story a real character? It hardly seems possible 
that such a girl could have lived only two years ago. 

Now, Father, why don’t you get this article out in pam- 
phlet form? I think it would do a wonderful lot of good, both 
to boys and girls. Immorality has just got hold of our own 
Catholic young people, and the conditions are awful. By all 
means let us have the pamphlet. But give us the assurance 
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that you wrote about a real girl. Your heroine seems like an 
impossibility these days. 

Respectfully yours, 

A young man who is troubled. 


The article, “Death at Seventeen,” written by me and 
published in your issue for April, 1934, is not fiction in any 
respect. It is a statement of fact. The girl of whom I wrote 
was certainly “a real character.” 

It is true that many dangers and temptations assail both 
youth and age in these days. But the normal Catholic life— 
which is a life of breath-taking splendor—is far from being 
an impossibility. The grace of Christ is immeasurably 
stronger than all possible temptations. That grace is ours for 
the taking. It is as accessible as the Mass, the sacraments 
and prayer. There are, happily, many who avail of it, and, 
unhappily, many who do not. My article told about one 
who did. 


Sr. CoLUMBANS, NEBRASKA, Rev. Patrick O’Connor. 
Editor, The Far East. 


Good Words From Shanghai 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


You will, I hope, pardon by liberty in trespassing on your 
valuable time in addressing you this letter to testify to you 
my admiration of your magazine. I have read it for years and 
have found it edifying and of much benefit to me spiritually. 

I am an old man and partially paralyzed. I am nearing 70 
and so you can realize how interesting THE Si1cGn is to me in 
this last stage of my life. I owe you many hours of consola- 
tion. The July number was especially appealing to me as it 
contained an appreciation of Bishop O’Gara, C. P. While he 
was here I had the pleasure of attending his Mass daily. 

I found Mr. Attwater’s “Catholic Terms Defined” very 
instructive. It is a great pity that his series has come to an 
end. May I suggest that it should be published in a cheap 
pamphlet form so that we can have it in all Catholic libraries 
as'a book of reference. 

In Shanghai we have a large number of Catholics who are 
staunch in their faith. We have six Masses on Sundays in 
my parish and the church is filled with the faithful. Hong- 
kew parish in charge of the American Jesuits is one of the 
most devout in all China. In spite of the depression our 
church (of The Sacred Heart) tops all other churches here 
in contributions for the Foreign Missions. On all feasts 
there is not a vacant seat. Many of the faithful have to hear 
Mass outside the church. Your well wisher, 


SHANGHAI, CHINA. C. E. L. Ozorto. 
. 


Advertising Publicity 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I refer to your Editorial “Advertising,” which appeared 
some ‘time ago. You certainly should take paid advertise- 
ments into your magazine. As THE S1cN is read eagerly 
from cover to cover, so will any advertisements appearing in 
it be considered with great interest. 

To increase the number of your subscribers, why not 
advertise in Catholic and secular papers? Why should not 
the knowledge gained by reading THe Sicn be imparted to 
the general public? One misfortune with our Catholic papers 
‘and magazines is that in declaring the attitude of the Church 
on matters economic, historical, national and international_— 
they do not get their message to non-Catholics. Your own 
Magazine is amongst the finest published, whether religious 
or secular, and not simply a re-hash—as are so many—of 
‘what one has read in the newspapers. 

* To my mind its possibilities are unlimited. Characteristic 
of the interest it arouses in those who see it for the first time 
Is this incident. Our elevator man, noticing. THE S1cN com- 


ing to us each month asked if he might read it when I had 
finished. In turn a non-Catholic tenant, glancing at its pages, 
asked to look it over. Later, in returning it, this elderly 
gentleman who is well read and who has a splendid library, 
remarked that he found it most interesting. Your slogan 
should be: “Tue Si1cn in every Catholic home.” 


New York, N. Y. WriuiaMm P. O’Connor. 


Epitor’s Note: Space limitations prevent as full an answer 
as subscriber O’Connor’s thoughtful letter suggests. THe 
Sicn is pleased to have good advertising, since advertise- 
ments are a service to our readers and a source of income 
for our missionaries. Our subscribers would be astonished 
if we revealed a list of well-known companies which have 
informed us that they are “not interested in religious publica- 
tions.” They are interested, however, in the dollars of those 
who read religious publications. Other companies have not 
had a fair opportunity to learn the “pulling power” of the 
Catholic press. We bespeak cooperation from our readers for 
our present advertisers. 

Tue Sicn has advertised in Catholic papers. We hope to 
do more in this line and, possibly, in the secular papers. 
There must be a “follow-up.” We are trying to establish this 
on news stands. Heavy service charges as well as lack of 
Catholic interest have been obstacles. Beginning this month 
THE Sicn will be on all Interborough news stands in New 
York and Brooklyn. Our readers are asked to pass this in- 
formation on to their Catholic and non-Catholic friends. 


Bishop von Ketteler 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


It seems a rather lamentable fact that the writings and 
letters of the Right Reverend Wilhelm E. von Ketteler, 
Bishop of Mainz (1850-77), are not better known among the 
Catholics of this Country. With Fascism, Socialism, Com- 
munism, and all other isms clamoring for recognition as the 
sovereign remedies for the economic problems of the day, 
Bishop von Ketteler’s writings should be of interest to all 
students of economics and all who take an interest in the 
present struggle between Capital and Labor. 

During the middle of the last century when Liberalism 
was rampant throughout Europe and Socialism was begin- 
ning to raise its head, Bishop, then Father, von Ketteler 
opened the eyes of the Catholics of Germany to the dangers 
of Liberalism and Socialism through his speeches in the 
Reichstag and also in his sermons. On being raised to the 
bishopric of Mainz, he enunciated the Christian principles 
of social reform, and warned all Catholics against the 
encouragement of Socialism in any form and discouraged 
Catholic workmen from entering the Socialist labor unions. 
He particularly encouraged the formation of the Catholic 
Labor associations which gained such a headway in Ger- 
many. While he was interested in the labor problems of his 
day, Bishop Ketteler did not neglect the poor and needy in 
his diocese. Nothing was too great for him to undertake in 
their interest. He soon gained the love and respect of the 
faithful, not only in his own diocese, but throughout Ger- 
many. Statesmen from different parts of Europe often came 
to him for advice on their problems. His writings on labor 
problems went through many editions and were translated 
into most of the languages of continental Europe. When 
Bismark’s Kulturkamf was promulgated, Bishop Ketteler 
was the staunch defender of the Faith and so drew on his 
head the enmity of the ruling class and also of the Liberal- 
ists throughout the Empire. He also was instrumental in 
forming the Catholic Center Party which was the center of 
resistance against the Kulturkamf and advocated freedom of 
Catholic education. 

A perusal of his writings show that he was far ahead of 
his time and also had a keen grasp of the principles of Cath- 
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olic Action. Pope Leo XIII used his writings in the draft 
of that great Encyclycal, Rerum Novarum, and also called 
him “his great predecessor.” 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


W. H. Warner. | 
2 


St. Paul’s Guild 
EpITor oF THE SIGN: 


| write for the purpose of drawing the attention of readers 
of Tue Si¢n to a new activity of the Saint Paul Guild, that 
society whose work Cardinal Hayes once described as “a 
most exquisite charity.” 

Aided by generous patrons, and under the spirited lead of 
Father Henry P. Fisher, C.S.P., the Guild moved last 
spring into new headquarters at 117 East Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City, opening there a free reading room, a 
lending library and a bookshop. It is all a new step in the 
apostolic mission of the Guild, a redoubling of effort to 
reveal the Catholic mind, to make and to aid converts. And 
it is being directed by people who are familiar with the very 
cream of our great contemporary Catholic literature which, 
I need hardly say, THe S1¢n has done so much to promote 
and enrich. 

Now we want this place to be known widely amongst 
Catholics, not only that they may frequent it and use it as 
their own but that they may help to make it known to those 
countless people who, although interested in the Church, do 
not know how to find easily the literature that best repre- 
sents her mind. 

Moreover, the bookshop is fast becoming a lively place 
of meeting and forum of discussion. Frederick Thompson 
of the Commonweal is holding a regular series of meetings 
for the study of current books, and I have been put to the 
job of organizing a series of parties during the fall, winter 
and spring. To these will come as speaker-guests a number 
of our leading Catholic men and women of letters. The 
Guild is planning, in short, the most active program of its 
history; invitation to attend and take part in it is open, and 
we should like the fact to be known. 


New York, N. Y. Ross J. S. HorrMan. 


2 
Jesuit Statistics 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have been attracted by your item “Relative Number of 
Jesuits and Friars Minor” on Page- 154 under “THe S1cGn- 
Post” in Tue Sicn for October; 1935. In the last para- 
graph of that item you observe that the latest statistics you 
have for the total membership of the Society of Jesus is as 
of 1929. No doubt you would be interested in knowing that 
official figures for the beginning of the year 1934 give a 
total of 24,270 Jesuits throughout the world. 


(Rev.) E. Paut Amy, S. J. 
Jesuit Misstons, New York, N. Y. 
* 
Easter Water 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Much as I enjoy the enlightening answers in THE S1cGNn- 
Post to the fine, practical questions asked, I must voice my 
feeling of disappointment over the answer in the October, 
1935, issue, entitled “Easter Water.” First, it is not com- 
plete. Why quote Father Connell, C.SS.R., as the last 
word? The usage of the Church is contra the answer. 
If you will compare the prayers of the Church for the 
blessing of Easter Water and the ordinary holy water, you 
will find that they are the same, except for the superadded 
prayers for Holy Saturday. Hence, the holy Easter Water 
is good till used. Hence, the scenes at the rear of churches 
when it 4s distributed on Easter Saturday morning, when 


thousands crowd around to get holy water for the year. May 
I ask a more extended answer and please do not have the 
faithful in bad faith. I don’t think your answer sufficiently 
correct, nor do you quote any rubric or custom sanctioned 
by the Church laws. 
New York, N. Y. INTERESTED CLERIC, 

Epitor’s Note: We have compared the rites for the 
blessing of ordinary holy water and Easter Water and have 
found them absolutely dissimilar. There is a rubric of the 
missal concerning the Asperges, which directs that the 
baptismal water which is blessed on Holy Saturday and the 
Vigil of Pentecost, before the infusion of the holy oils, should 
be used for sprinkling the people on Easter Sunday and 
Pentecost, but on the following Sundays the priest should 
bless the water for the Asperges according to the ordinary 
formula. Again, a decision of the Congregation of Rites 
(Collect. n. 3645) says that the parish priest may bless 
homes during the Easter octave with the water blessed on 
Holy Saturday. By setting this period aside for the use 
of this water, the Sacred Congregation seems to imply that 
ordinary water is to be used thereafter for this purpose. Of 
course, since the Easter Water receives what is called. a 
constitutive blessing, it remains blessed as long as it lasts, 
There is no rule forbidding the faithful to use it after the 
Easter octave, but it seems to be the mind of the Church to 
restrict its use to this octave, as shown above. 


Our Lady of Czenstochowa 
Ep1tTor oF THE SIGN: 


I wish to thank you for the very fine article on the “Sum- 
mer Residence of Castel Gandolfo.” Particularly interesting 
to me was the fact that our present Holy Father had dedi- 
cated the chapel to Our Lady of Czenstochowa. I have known 
that to many Pope Pius XI is known as the “Polish Pope” 
because it was chiefly through handling the affairs of Poland 
during the War that his ability was recognized. What I 
would like to know, is whether it would be possible for THE 
Sien te write an account and history of the original picture 
of Our Lady of Czenstochowa. The Polish Church in South 
Boston is named in honor of the Blessed Virgin under that 
title and yet the people just call it St. Mary’s Church. The 
picture over the main altar is one of Our Lady of Czens- 
tochowa. I have heard people ridicule it because it was 
black. I have a vague recollection of having it all explained 
to me once, but I thought it would be interesting reading if 
you could find an account of the story and publish it in THE 
SIGN. 


Boston, Mass. Harriet V. PLOCcIENNIK. 


Eprtor’s Note: In the autumn of 1655 the State, as such, 
ceased to exist. Lithuania and the Ukraine were under the 
power of the Czar; Poland had been conquered by the 
Swedes; Prussia was occupied by the Brandenburgers. No 
one dared offer any resistance. But when the Paulite monks 
of Czenstochau repelled an attack of 2000 Swedish troops, 
the spirit of the nobles and magnates revived. The clergy 
made this a religious war, the victory of Czenstochowa was 
ascribed to the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, whose 
gracious image was venerated in that convent; she was pro- 
claimed “Queen of the Crown of Poland,” and John Casimir, 
at Lemberg (1656), devoutly placed himself and the entire 
kingdom under her protection. 

Czenstochowa, Poland, is the most famous of Polish 
shrines dedicated to the Mother of God, where a picture 
painted on cypress-wood and attributed to St. Luke is pub- 
licly venerated. This is reputed to be the richest sanctuary 
in the world. A copy of the picture has been set up in a 
chapel of St. Roch’s church by the Poles in Paris (Cham- 
pagnac, I, 540). 
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ARIANISM DIES 


Arianism, a Heresy That Threatened at One Time the Very 
Life of the Church, Finally Weakened and Died 


a is often said that all heresies die. 
This may be true in the very long run 
but it is not necessarily true within any 
given period of time. It is not even true 
that the vital principle of a heresy neces- 
sarily loses strength with time. The 
fate of the various heresies has been 
most various; and the greatest of them, 
Mohammedanism, is not only still vigor- 
ous but is more vigorous over the dis- 
tricts which it originally occupied than 
its Christian rival, and much more 
vigorous and much more co-extensive 
with its own society than is the Catholic 
Church with our western civilization 
which is the product of Catholicism. 

Arianism, however, was one of those 
heresies which did die. The same fate 
has overtaken Calvinism in our own day. 
This does not mean that the general 
moral effect or atmosphere of the heresy 
disappears from among men, but that its 
creative doctrines are no longer believed 
in, so that its vitality is lost and must ul- 
timately disappear. 

Geneva today, for instance, is morally 
a Calvinist city, although it has a 
Catholic minority sometimes very nearly 
equal to half its total numbers, sometimes 
actually becoming (I believe) a slight 
majority. But there is not one man ina 
hundred in Geneva today who fully ac- 
cepts Calvin’s highly defined theology. 
The doctrine is dead; its effects on 
society survive. 

Arianism died in two fashions, cor- 
responding to the two halves into which 
the Roman Empire—which was in those 
days, for its citizens, the whole civilized 
world—fell. 

The Eastern half had Greek for its 
official language and it was governed 
from Constantinople, which was also 
called Byzantium. 

It included Egypt, North Africa as 
far as Cyrene, the East Coast of the 
Adriatic, the Balkans, Asia Minor, 
Syria as far (roughly) as the Euphrates. 
It was in this part of the Empire that 
Arianism had sprung up and proved so 
powerful that between 300 and 400 A.D. 
it very nearly conquered. 

The Imperial Court had wavered be- 
tween Arianism and Catholicism with 
one momentary lapse back into pagan- 
ism, But before the century was over, 
that is, well before the year 400 A.D., the 


By Hilaire Belloc 


| eres, 


The present article is the fifth in a 
series from the pen of Hilaire Belloc. 
In this series Mr. Belloc deals with 
certain main attacks on the Catholic 
Church and in the case of all but the 
last (which is still in progress) with 
their failure and the causes of their 
failure. 

The Catholic Church is a divine 
organism, divinely founded. Through 
the ages it has been the object of re- 
peated attacks. Of these innumerable 
efforts to wreck the Bark of Peter, 
Mr. Belloc chooses five, because they 
are the most important and because 
they are typical of the others. They 
are: the Arian, the Mohammedan, 
the Albigensian, the Protestant and 
the Modern. 

After an introductory article out- 
lining the series, Mr. Belloc treated, 
in his usual incisive and brilliant style, 
the origin and character of Arianism, 
its development and decline. In this 
article he portrays its final extinction. 

Next month Mr. Belloc will take 
up Mohammedanism—a threat to the 
Chirch often but little appreciated. 
With the completed series the reader 
will have a clear explanation and a 
profound interpretation of the diffi- 
culties the Catholic Church has had 
to meet in the centuries of her 
existence. 


_— / 


Court was definitely Catholic and seemed 
certain to remain so. As I explained in 
a former article, although the Emperor 
and his surrounding officials (which I 
have called “the Court”) were theoreti- 
cally all powerful (for the constitution 
was an absolute monarchy and men could 
not think in any other terms in those 
days), yet, at least as powerful, and less 
subject to change, was the army on which 
the whole of that society reposed. And 
the army meant the generals; the gen- 
erals of the army were for the most part, 
and permanently, Arian. 

When the central power, the Em- 
peror and his officials, had become per- 
manently Catholic the spirit of the mili- 
tary was still in the main Arian, and 
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that is why the underlying ideas of Arian- 
ism—that is, the doubt whether our 
Lord was or could be really God—sur- 
vived after formal Arianism had ceased 
to be preached and accepted among the 
populace. 

On this account, because the spirit 
which had underlain Arianism (the 
doubt on the full divinity of Christ) went 
on, there arose a number of what may be 
called “derivatives” from Arianism; or 
“secondary forms” of Arianism. 

Men continued to suggest that there 
was only one nature in Christ, the end 
of which suggestion would necessarily 
have been a popular idea that Christ was 
only a man. When that failed to cap- 
ture the official machine, though it con- 
tinued to affect millions of people, there 
was another suggestion made that there 
was only one Will in Christ, not a human 
will and a divine will, but a single will. 


EFORE these there had been a re- 

vival of the old idea, previous to 
Arianism and upheld by early heretics in 
Syria, that the divinity only came into 
Our Lord during His lifetime. He was 
born no more than a man, and Our Lady 
was the mother of no more than a man— 
and soon. In all their various forms and 
under all their technical names (Mono- 
physites, Monothelites, Nestorians, the 
name of the principal three—and there 
were any number of others—these move- 
ments throughout the Eastern or Greek 
half of the Empire were efforts at escap- 
ing from, or rationalizing, the full 
mystery of the Incarnation; and their 
survival depended on the jealousy felt 
by the army for the civilian society round 
it, and on the lingering remains of pagan 
hostility to the Christian mysteries as a 
whole. Of course they depended also on 
the eternal human tendency to ration- 
alize and to reject what is beyond the 
reach of reason. 

But there was another factor in the 
survival of the secondary effects of 
Arianism in the East. It was the factor 
which is called today in European poli- 
tics “Particularism,” that is, the tendency 
of a part of the state to separate itself 
from the rest and to live its own life. 
When this feeling becomes so strong 
that men are willing to suffer and die for 
it, it takes the form of a Nationalist 
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revolution. An example of such was the 
feeling of the southern Slavs against the 
Austrian Empire which feeling gave rise 
to the Great War. Now this discontent 
of provinces and districts with the Cen- 
tral Power: by which they had been gov- 
erned, increased as time went on in the 
Eastern Empire; and a convenient way 
of expressing it was to favor any kind of 
criticism against the official religion of 
the Empire. That is why great bodies 
in the East (and notably a large pro- 
portion of the people in the Egyptian 
province) favored the Monophysite 
heresy. It expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion with the despotic rule of Constan- 
tinople and with the taxes imposed upon 
them and with the promotion given to 
those near the Court at the expense of 
the provincials—and all the rest of their 
grievances. 

Thus the various derivatives from 
Arianism survived in the Greek Eastern 
half of the Empire, although the official 
world had long gone back to Catholicism. 
This also explains why you find all over 
the East today large numbers of schis- 
matic Christians, mainly Monophysite, 
sometimes Nestorian, sometimes of lesser 
communities, whom not all these cen- 
turies of Mohammedan oppression had 
been able to unite with the main Christian 
body. 


HAT put an end, not to these sects, 

for they still exist, but to their im- 
portance, was the sudden rise of that 
enormous force, antagonistic to the whole 
Greek world—Islam: the new Moham- 
medan heresy out of the desert, which 
rapidly became a counter-religion; the 
implacable enemy of all the older 
Christian bodies. The death of Arian- 
ism in the East was the swamping of the 
mass of the Christian Eastern Empire 
by Arabian conquerors. In the face 
of that disaster the Christians who re- 
mained independent reacted towards 
orthodoxy as their one chance of sur- 
vival, and that is how even the secondary 
effects of Arianism died out in the coun- 
tries free from subjugation to the Mo- 
hammedans in the East. 

In the West the fortunes of Arianism 
are quite different. In the West Arian- 
ism died, out and out. It ceased to be. 
It left no derivatives to carry on a linger- 
ing life. 

The story of this death of Arianism in 
the West is commonly misunderstood be- 
cause most of our history has been writ- 
ten hitherto on a misconception of what 
European, Christian society was like in 
Western Europe during the fourth, fifth 
and sixth centuries, that is, between the 
time when Constantine left Rome and set 
up the new capital of the Empire, By- 
zantium, and the date when, in the early 
seventh century (from A.D. 633 on- 
wards), the Mohammedan invasion burst 
upon the world. 

What we are commonly told is that 


the Western Empire was overrun by sav- 
age tribes called “Goths” and “Visi- 
goths” and “Vandals” and “Suevi” and 
“Franks” who “conquered” the Western 
Roman Empire—that is, Britain and 
Gaul and the civilized part of Germany 
on the Rhine and the upper Danube, Italy, 
North Africa and Spain. 

The official language of all this part 
was the Latin language. The Mass was 
said in Latin, whereas in most of the 
Eastern Empire it was said in Greek. 
The laws were in Latin, and all the acts 
of administration were in Latin. There 
was no barbarian conquest, but there 
was, as I have said before, a continuation 
of what had been going on for centuries, 
an infiltration of people from outside the 
Empire into the Empire because within 
the Empire they could get the advan- 
tages of civilization. There was also 
the fact that the army on which every- 
thing depended was almost entirely re- 
cruited from barbarians. As society 
gradually got old and it was found diffi- 
cult to administer distant places, to gather 
the taxes from far away into the central 
treasury, or to impose an edict over re- 
mote regions, the government of those 
regions tended to be taken over more and 
more by the leading officers of the bar- 
barian tribes, who were now Roman 
soldiers, that is, their chieftains and 
leaders. 

In this way were formed local govern- 
ments in France and Spain and even Italy 
itself which, while they still felt them- 
selves to be part of the Empire, were 
practically independent. 

For instance, when it became difficult 
to govern Italy from so far off as Con- 
stantinople, the Emperor sent a gen- 
eral to govern in his place and when this 
general became too strong he sent an- 
other general to supersede him. This 
second general (Theodoric) was also, 
like all the others, a barbarian chief by 
birth, though he was the son of one who 
had been taken into the Roman service 
and had himself been brought up at the 
Court of the Emperor. 

This second general became in his turn 
practically independent and people talk 
of Italy as his “Kingdom.” 

The same thing happened in southern 
France and in Spain. The local generals 
took over power. They were barbarian 
chiefs who handed over this power, that 
is, the nominating to official posts and the 
collecting of taxes, to their descendants. 


HEN there was the case of North 

Africa—what we call today Morocco, 
Algiers and Tunis. Here the quarreling 
factions, all of whom were disconnected 
with direct government from Byzantium, 
called in a group of Slav soldiers who 
had migrated into the Roman Empire and 
had been taken over as a military force. 
They were called the Vandals; and they 
took over the government of the province 
which worked from Carthage. 





Now all these local governments of 
the West (the Frankish general and his 
group of soldiers in northern France, the 
Visigothic one in southern France and 
Spain, the Burgundian one in south- 
eastern France, the other Gothic one in 
Italy, the Vandal one in North Africa) 
were at issue with the official government 
of the Empire on the point of religion, 
The Frankish one in _ northeastern 
France and what we call today, Belgium, 
was still pagan. All the others were 
Arian. 


HAVE explained in a previous article 

what this meant. It was not so much 
a doctrinal feeling as a social one. The 
Gothic general and the Vandal general 
who were chiefs over their own soldiers 
felt it was grander to be Arian than tobe 
Catholics like the mass of the populace. 
They were the army; and the army was 
too grand to accept the general popular 
religion. It was a feeling very much 
like that which you may see surviving in 
Ireland still, in places, and which was uni- 
versal there until quite lately: a feeling 
that “ascendency” went properly’ with 
anti-Catholicism. 

Since there is no stronger force ‘in 
politics than this force of social superi- 
ority, it took a very long time for .the 
little local courts to drop their Arianism. 
I call them little because, although they 
collected taxes from very wide areas, it 
was merely as administrators. Their 
actual numbers were small compared 
with the mass of the Catholic population. 

While the governors and their courts 
in Italy and Spain and Gaul and Africa 
still clung with pride to their ancient 
Arian name and character, two things, 
one sudden, the other gradual, militated 
against both their local power and their 
Arianism. 

The first, sudden thing was the fact 
that the general of the Franks who had 
ruled in Belgium conquered with his very 
small force another local general: in 
northern France—a man who governed 
a district lying to the west of it. Both 
armies were absurdly small, each of 
about 4,000 men; and it is a very good 
example of what the times were like that 
the beaten army, after the battle, at once 
joined the victors. It also shows what 
times were like that it seemed perfectly 
natural for 2 Roman general command- 
ing no more than 4,000 men to begin 
with, and only 8,000 men after the first 
success, should take over the adminis- 
tration—taxes, courts of law and all the 
imperial forms—over a very wide dis- 
trict. He took over the great mass of 
northern France just as his colleagues, 
with similar small bodies, took over offi- 
cial action in Spain and Italy and else- 
where. 

Now it so happened that this Frankish 
general (whose real name we hardly 
know, because it has come down to us m 
various distorted forms, but best known 
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as “Clovis’”) was a pagan: something 
exceptional and even scandalous in 
the military forces of the day when 
nearly all important people had become 
Christians. 


UT this scandal proved a blessing in 
disguise to the Church, for the man 
Clovis being a pagan and never having 


been Arian, it was possible to convert 


him directly to Catholicism, the popular 
religion; and when he had accepted 
Catholicism he at once had behind him 
the whole force of the millions of citi- 
zens and the organized priesthood and 
Bishoprics of the Church. He was the 
one popular general; all the others were 
at issue with their subjects. He found 
it easy to levy great bodies of armed 
men because he had popular feeling with 
him, he took over the government of the 
Arian generals in the South, easily de- 
feating them and became the biggest of 
the military forces in the Western Latin- 
speaking Empire. He was not strong 
enough to take over Italy and Spain, still 
less Africa, but he shifted the center of 
gravity away from the decaying Arian 
tradition of the Roman army—now no 
more than small dwindling groups. 

So much for the sudden blow which 
was struck against Arianism in the West. 


The gradual process which hastened the 
decay of Arianism was of a different 
kind. With every year that passed it 
was becoming, in the decay of society, 
more and more difficult to collect taxes, 
to keep up a revenue, and therefore to 
repair roads and harbors and public 
buildings and keep order and do all the 
rest of public work. 

With this financial decay of govern- 
ment and the social disintegration ac- 
companying it, the little groups who were 
nominally the government, lost their 
prestige. In, say, the year 450 it was a 
fine thing to be an Arian in Paris or To- 
ledo or Carthage or Arles or Toulouse or 
Ravenna; but 100 years later, by say, 
550, the social prestige had gone. It paid 
everybody who wanted to “get on” to be 
a Catholic; and the dwindling little offi- 
cial Arian groups were despised even 
when they acted savagely in their dis- 
appointment, as they did in Africa. They 
lost ground. 

The consequence was that after a cer- 
tain delay all the Arian governments in 
the West either became Catholic (as in 
the case of Spain) or, as happened in 
much of Italy and the whole of North 
Africa, they were taken over again by 
the direct rule of the Roman Empire from 
Byzantium. 


This last experiment did not continue 
long. There was another body of bar- 
barian soldiers, still Arian, who came in 
from the northeastern provinces and 
took over the government in northern and 
central Italy and shortly afterwards the 
Mohammedan invasion swept over North 
Africa and ultimately over Spain and 
even penetrated into Gaul. Direct 
Roman administration, so far from sur- 
viving western Europe, died out. Its 
last effective existence in the South was 
swamped by Islam. But long before this 
happened Arianism in the West was 
dead. 


HIS is the fashion in which the first 

of the great heresies which threat- 
ened at one moment to undermine and 
destroy the whole of Catholic society dis- 
appeared. The process had taken almost 
300 years and it is interesting to note that 
so far as doctrines are concerned, about 
that space of time, or a little more, sufficed 
to take the substance out of the great 
heresies of the Reformers. 

They also had almost triumphed in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when 
Calvin, their chief figure, all but upset 
the French Monarchy. They also had 
wholly lost their vitality by the middle of 
the nineteenth. 





The Mexican Drama 


Terenas CALLES is under orders 
from politicians and business interests 
in the United States to go into Mexico 
whence he was in reality driven by Presi- 
dent Cardenas some time ago and put a 
stop to the latter’s Communistic confisca- 
tion of foreign investments and the per- 
secution of Catholics in that country. 
The business interests are interested 
in the confiscation of foreign investments 
and the politicians in the religious per- 
secution, the latter because we are ap- 
proaching a national election and millions 
of Catholics here are aroused over the 
fact that the Administration at Washing- 
ton has done nothing to stop the anti- 
religious laws from being enforced. 
When General Calles left Mexico and 
sailed for Hawaii some time ago—he left 
hurriedly and at the instigation of Presi- 
dent Cardenas—a high official of the 
Administration of this country was on 
the same ship and occupied a stateroom 
adjoining the former Mexican dictator’s. 
It was at this time that General Calles 


By Frederick V. Williams 


was told to return to Mexico and tell 
President Cardenas to “soft pedal” the 
religious persecution. 

General Calles was informed that the 
constant persecution of Catholics in 
Mexico had aroused such a storm of in- 
dignation among Catholics and their 
friends in the United States that the 
Administration at Washington was 
under fire and suffering keen embarrass- 
ment. 

Now the ironic part of the picture is 
that General Calles in order to keep face 
and front with both the United States 
Government, which has been his friend 
in many a tight place, and the big business 
men and companies who have heavy in- 
vestments in Mexico, must go back and 
face the very man whom he affronted and 
the Party—the National Revolutionary 
Party—which he once headed and with 
which he has lost caste. 

General Calles first had to make peace 
with President Cardenas and to do that 
had to assure him that he would not in- 


terfere in any way with the latter’s Com- 
munistic conduct of the affairs of Mexico. 

In other words he had to take back 
everything he originally said to him. It 
was protest over Communistic confisca- 
tion of American business—which Gen- 
eral Calles has protected since the days 
of his boon companionship with the late 
Ambassador Morrow—that led to his 
open break and then practical exile by 
President Cardenas. 

General Calles succeeded in assuring 
President Cardenas that he — Senor 
Calles—would be a good boy and mind 
his own business if he were allowed to 
return to Mexico. 


OW then can he keep his promise to 
the high official of the United States 
Government with whom he sailed to 
Hawaii in an adjoining stateroom? 
How then can he make good with the 
big business men whose friend he was in 
the past and whose friend he would be in 
the future? 
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One hope, one chance remains to Gen- 
eral Calles. President Cardenas is un- 
doubtedly in hot water. He must know 
that he cannot continue as President of 
Mexico if he continues to offend and to 
embarrass the Administration at Wash- 
ington. No man can continue as Presi- 
dent of Mexico unless he has the sanction 
and actual support—directly or indirectly 
—of the Washington Administration. 

Once Washington steps out from be- 
hind and under a Mexican President that 
President, as President, is through. All 
Mexico knows that. That is why for 
fourteen years the National Revolution- 
ary Party, now openly Communistic, has 
been able to maintain itself in power 
though representative of but ten per cent, 
or less, of the people. 

The people of Mexico felt that it was 
all but useless to struggle against the 
despot when the great United States 
Government stood behind him. 

Realizing that he must not offend the 
Washington Administration, President 
Cardenas also knows that if he relaxes 
his policy of persecution of Catholics or 
of confiscation of foreign investments he 
will face repudiation by the Communist 
minority which is his entire mainstay in 
power. 


E might, as the American politician 

suggested, “soft pedal” the Church 
situation and “keep the thing out of the 
American papers.” That was the poli- 
tician’s chief complaint—the publicity 
that went with the persecution. But, as 
luck would have it, four ghosts of the 
Cristero rebellion of 1926 to 1929 have 
arisen in as many states to avenge the 
summary execution of their comrades, to 
restore religious freedom to the country, 
after the fatal pact or truce between 
Church and State in ’29. 

These four ghosts of the Cristero re- 
volts of ’26 to ’29—now generals very 
much alive, with armies very much in 
evidence—are having things very much 
their own way. 

There is General Luis Ybara with 
3,000 men in the State of Sonora who has 
grown strong enough now to risk open 
battle and whose engagements are 
forcing President Cardenas to weaken 
his federal garrisons on the American 
border rather than draw troops from 
picked divisions in Mexico City. 

There is also General Trinidad Mora 
in the State of Durango who started with 
200 men and now has 2,000 and whose 
Cristeros are in complete control of 
eight towns. 

In the States of Morelos, Puebla, 
Tlaxcala, so close to Mexico City, Gen- 
eral Enrique Rodriguez is raiding and 
is hanging Communist school teachers. 

Up in the State of Jalisco, “The 
Catholic Heart of Mexico,” where so 
many died before the Communist firing 
squads after the truce was made in ’29, 


General Lauro Rocha is in command of 
an army of insurrectos. 

Chihuahua, too, is restless—Chihua- 
hua, where the fires of revolt herald 
the fall of a President, is girding itself 


_for the battle. There is every indication 


that these veteran leaders of the old 
Cristero rebellions are acting under a 
careful and coddinated plan. 

And what is more the signs point very 
clearly to the fact that some of the very 
American investors in Mexico who have 
called General Calles into play to stop 
President Cardenas in his Communistic 


Mr. Frederick V. Williams, the 
well-known reporter, here gives first- 
hand information on Mexico from the 
scene of action. In the secular news- 
papers little or no interest has been 
shown in what is going on there. The 
Italo-Ethiopian war and the threat to 
peace in Europe absorb so much atten- 
tion that we are in danger of over- 
looking the significant events that are 
taking place below the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Williams pictures clearly the 
Mexican political scene at the moment 
of writing. American politicians and 
American business favor Calles and 
are afraid of the Communist, Car- 
denas. If Calles cannot help them, 
will they favor the new Revolution- 
aries?) These are evidently receiving 
considerable outside help. 

Four generals, men who fought in 
the Cristero rebellion against Calles, 
are already actively engaged in as 


many states against the present 
régime. An iron-bound censorship 


prevails, but news is gradually leaking 
through. These rebels evidently con- 
stitute a much more serious threat 
than was at first supposed. They are 
fired by a fierce resentment against 
the government for its Communistic 
and anti-religious policies. 


dreams and desires are also playing Santa 
Claus to the new Cristeros. 

For a long time, when their armies 
were but ragged bands, poorly armed, 
these Cristero generals of today were 
classed as “bandits” and “fanatics” in the 
government bulletins of guerrilla clashes. 

Now, of a sudden, they appear in the 
open field, brightly armed, even with ma- 
chine guns and anti-air craft guns and 
great stores of ammunition. 

It is an open secret at the border that 
some of the American companies in 
Mexico feel that Calles may not be able 
to stop Cardenas and that they will be 
better off under the Cristeros than they 
are with a Communist régime. 

So it is that the rigors of the Mexican 
censorship are unable to stop the leakings 
here and there of clashes with Ybara in 
Sonora, Mora in Durango, Rocha in 





Jalisco, Rodriguez in Puebla, Morelos, 
Tlaxcala. Items of news, while con- 
densed, nevertheless now and then escape 
into the headlines of the American news- 
papers. 

If it were not for these veteran Cristero 
generals and their armies President Car- 
denas might make some sort of temporary 
truce or peace with some of the Mexican 
bishops, and at least, until the American 
elections are over, keep a semblance of 
order so far as religion is concerned. 

But the rebel armies are gradually 
rising, spreading over the mountains and 
the deserts and into the cities and towns, 
Behind the lines of strict censorship they 
were born. Now they have obtained 
man’s stature. They are no longer to be 
dismissed contemptuously as bandit bands 
or “religious fanatics.” 

President Cardenas is also faced with 
another spectre, the dark, long shadow 
of a blurder. Distrusting his army he 
armed the so-called Agrarians. These, 
his political henchmen in the outlying 
districts, with padded Communist local 
rolls, made him fondly believe were loyal 
to Communist ideals. 

The President drained his arsenals to 
arm and make these into what he hoped 
would become his private, agrarian army, 
a club to hold over the now restless regu- 
lar troops and their officers. 


OST of them, the President now 
knows, were not at heart Commu- 
nist. Many of them, he sadly reflects, 
were secretly in sympathy with the Cris- 
teros. They were Catholic born, Catholic 
reared. They inwardly resented the 
closing of their churches, the taking 
away of their mass, the exiling of their 
priests, the closing of what Catholic 
schools the government allowed them. 
And so those who did not go into the 
hills and mountains and enlist under 
Ybara, Mora, Rodriguez, Rocha, fur- 
tively turned their guns and ammuni- 
tion belts over to these rebel chieftains. 
That was a blow to President Cardenas 
from which, I learn, he has not fully re- 
covered, not so much a physical blow as 
a blow to the heart, for the President, 
though a Communist, is a sincere man. 
There are few who doubt that he really 
believes that the mad program from 
Moscow he has adopted is for the best 
interests of the workers among his people. 
That is the Christmas that Mexico 
faces, that is the Christmas that faces 
Cardenas and Calles and the Cristeros of 
1935, a Christmas bleak and dangerous 
for the men who defiled the Babe in the 
Manger, a Christmas, on the other hand, 
bright with hope for the men who have 
sacrificed homes and families and their 
work to go out and become soldiers that 
CRISTO REY—Christ the King—whose 
name is their cry of battle—might once 
again be feted on his natal day in the 
land that has been drenched with the 
blood of martyrs. 


——T 
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tHe: RED JODAsS 


THE STORY THUS FAR.—Dicta- 
torship in Hungary! The Red Terror 
in the person of Béla Kin, the Dictator! 
Death to everyone who opposed his 
rule. Someone—a Red Judas—has be- 
trayed to him a list of those who are 
leading the counter-revolution. They 
have fled to Vienna under the leadership 
of Stephen Varosmarvy. There they are 
aided by Dominic Sable, a wealthy young 
Englishman, cousin to Stephen. Rescu- 
ing a band of refugees Dominic discovers 
among them Colette Honraith, a boyhood 
sweetheart. Her brother Louts had pro- 
duced a permit which could have come 
only from Béa Kiin. And a permit of this 
kind would be given only for a great 
price. Was that price the list of the Red 
Judas? That list had sent those on it 
racing across the border. Was Louis 
Honraith, Collette’s brother, the Red 
Judas? What did Colette know of the 
permit and its origin? In the encounter 
at the border Louis had been: killed. 
Colonel Apard—one of the refugees—had 
voiced the terrible suspicion that Louis 
Honraith paid for his permit with the list. 
And now to Dominic’s dismay — the 
suspicion has fastened on the name of 
Honraith—Colette was a Honraith. In 
Vienna, his boyhood liking for her has 
grown into something deeper. Now 
she is in peril. 

While all this is stirring, news comes 
of the apprehending in Budapest of 
Prince Viktor, whose name is on the 
list of the Red Judas. The crowd in 
Vienna is seeing red. But before any- 
thing can be done word arrives of 
another band of refugees to be rescued 
across the frontier. Dominic is off 
again to aid them. 


XI 


HEY slept until evening. Lianka 

took the number plates off Dominic’s 
car and covered it all over with grey mud 
so that it would look road worn and not 
be easily identified. The strong barn 
doors were slid, under cover of the bushes, 
to within thirty yards of the ditch. 

When night came five of Lianka’s men 
went northward and two to the south. 
As darkness deepened Dominic’s car was 
pushed until it stood at the top of the 
slope, pointing down towards the ditch. 
Stephen sat at the wheel. Dominic and 
Colonel Apard stood one at each side, 
their eyes to their glasses watching the 
camp. 

Ten minutes went by. Suddenly Col- 
onel Apard muttered: “They’re stirring. 


By Douglas Newton 


. . . The chaps to the north must have 
sent a runner. ... Hope our men up 
there haven’t bungled.” 

The men who had gone to the north 
were to make noise enough to suggest 
that a small party was trying to slip 
across the frontier. In that way they 
hoped to lure off the guard who lay across 
the road. The smouldering camp fire 
suddenly leapt into a blaze as dry wood 
was flung on to it. Lantern lights ap- 
peared. Against the bright flames 
Dominic saw the silhouettes of men. 
They seemed to be bunched together, 
arguing what they should do. 


AINTLY they heard shouting. The 

figures against the blaze began 
scurrying backwards and forwards. 
Shots sounded from the north, and the 
whole body of the guards went off that 
way. 

Another almost intolerable wait. It 
was like being at the foot of a trench 
ladder in the war, waiting for the watch 
hand to crawl to “zero hour.” They had 
to let the frontier guards get well away 
to the north before starting their car. 
They waited. Abruptly they heard the 
clattering fall of a rifle on the road. 
Lianka had dealt with the sentry. 

Dominic and Colonel Apard put their 
shoulders to the car and heaved. The 
big machine began to roll forward; it 
gathered pace down the slope and Stephen 
softly let in the engine. Dominic and 
the Colonel, stepping on to the running 
boards, remained there, ready. to deal 
with any attack. At the ditch, two masked 
flashlights glowed. Stephen drove be- 
tween the lights on to the barn door 
bridge and over the ditch. Lianka loomed 
beside them for a moment, then dropped 
back into the darkness with a soft “God 
go with you.” 

Stephen found the road more by feel 
than sight. Half a mile farther on he 
switched on his lights and lifted the car 
to racing speed. They had no difficulty 
in reaching the estate where the fugi- 
tives from Budapest were hiding. They 
hid the car and crept to the house. 

It was a big sprawling structure, ap- 
parently deserted, though the front door 
had been forced and the interior seemed 
in an indescribable mess. They heard 
no sound at all as they entered the build- 
ing. Dominic wondered how they were 
going to make contact with the fugitives, 
who, being desperate men, might open 
fire. But immediately Colonel Apard 
began to sing some kind .of hymn that 
ended with the line: “Hissek Magyar 
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orszag feltamadasaban—Amen.” (1 be- 
lieve in the resurrection of Hungary— 
Amen. ) 

He sang it many times, softly but with 
a voice that carried through the empty 
rooms. Having reached the back of the 
house, a low voice said suddenly “Col- 
onel Apard !” 

Their flashlights showed them a man 
bandaged and badly hurt. He was 
standing half concealed in a doorway 
and held a pistol ready. 

“Tt is Pallfy,” Apard said. 

Pallfy led them farther towards the 
back of the building. Dominic heard 
him say: “Gyorgy and Kiminsi are un- 
hurt. I am not so good, and Dr. Ady is 
dying.” 

They entered an obscure little room. 
Broken furniture and chests had been 
piled up to make it look as if the room 
was full, but behind the pile was a small 
patch of cleared floor. “It has the advan- 
tage of a second exit,” Pallfy explained. 

They found two men standing beside 
another who lay full length on the floor. 

“Is he bad? Can he be moved?” 
Stephen asked. 

“Varosmarvy !” muttered the man on 
the floor faintly, opening his eyes. Then 
his voice came in a stronger spurt. “Use- 
less moving me... . It will start a 
hemorrhage. I shall be dead in a few 
hours, anyhow.” The voice sank again. 
“But—Varosmarvy. .. . Come close... . 
Something must—tell you.” 

Stephen knelt beside him. He had to 
bend his head almost to the doctor’s lips 
to hear. Beyond an indistinct murmur 
the others heard nothing. The dying 
man had been talking fcr several minutes 
when the stillness of the night was 
broken by the sound of a motorcar. It 
was driving fast. In a few moments 
it came up the drive to the house. 

Stephen straightened up to listen. 
There was a sense of disaster in that little 
room. Dominic whispered: “Get them 
out by the back to our car. I'll keep these 
people occupied as long as I can.” 


HEY all protested. Colonel Apard 
said: “We can’t allow it, Sable. 
It’s too unfair.” 

“No, I have an idea,” Dominic said 
swiftly. “Only I must hurry before they 
reach the house.” 

The car had just halted outside as he 
reached the hall. The glow of the 
headlights through the broken door gave 
enough light to show Dominic a settee 
in a corner. He stretched himself on 
this, pulled some torn hangings over 
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him, and settled himself in an attitude 
of sleep. 

He heard men trooping up the steps. 
He shut his eyes. At the door they 
stopped cautiously, and, through his 
eyelids he caught the glare of several 
flashlights. A beam found his face. He 
heard a low oath and the nasty sound 
of rifle butts clicking against buttons as 
they were lifted te shoot ... would 
the men let fly in panic? 

It took all his nerve to remain still and 
apparently deeply asleep. The slightest 
flurry meant death. There came a sud- 
den vicious prodding into his chest—a 
pistol barrel. His mind shouted: “Go 
slow. If you show jumps they’ll shoot.” 
He grunted and muttered in English: 
“What the—!” 

He opened his eyes, blinked dully at 
the glare, said again in English: “Here, 
take that blasted light out of my eyes.” 

Rough hands jerked him to his feet. 
He was searched for weapons. He 
thanked his stars that he had thought it 
wiser not to carry a pistol. He behaved 
like a man coming out of a heavy sleep. 
Three men were close to him while others 
stood in a group by the door with their 
rifles held ready to shoot. He’d scored 
his first point, anyhow. He held the 
whole gang of them while the fugitives 
got away. 


E began to speak to them in broken 

German. Getting no reply he burst 
out clumsily: “Can’t any of you sprecken 
Sie Deutsch?” 

Unexpectedly a man whose voice 
sounded cultured said haltingly: “It is 
you speek Englisch then?” 

“Ah,” Dominic cried. “You know 
English? That’s luck.” 


‘Pardon—speek slow. I make only a. 


little Englisch.” 

“You speak it pretty well,” said Domi- 
nic. “You have been to England ?” 

“No, Iam schoolmaster only.” Dominic 
could hear the satisfaction in the man’s 
voice. “I know him only as a book.” 

“You've learnt it darn well,” Dominic 
meant to make the most of the man’s 
pride. “But why all the troops?” 

“T am local Commissar,” said the man. 
“Please you make to explain me why you 
are here.” 

“Journalist,” Dominic told him expan- 
sively. “I write for the— Hang, what’s 
the Hungarian for newspaper. 
Zeitung.” He patted his chest. 

“Our Spezial Co-respondance,” said 
the man slowly and proudly. 

Dominic could see him well, now. He 
was an ordinary looking chap, with 
a pleasant, intelligent face. Also his 
schoolmaster’s appreciation of jour- 
nalism explained Dominic’s presence. He 
knew that press men would risk anything 
to get a scoop. 

“That’s right,” grinned Dominic. 
“Special Correspondent.” He thought 
quickly. “The Daily Sun, London. I 


his guard called curtly. 


want to find out the real truth of what’s 
happening in Hungary. All we get 
is censored anti-revolutionary stuff.” 

The Commissar understood. Explain- 
ing Dominic’s harmlessness, he bade his 
men get on with the search of the house. 
The Commissar said in a not un- 
friendly voice: “You haf papers, yes?” 

“Well, no,” Dominic grinned frankly. 
“But if I can get to Budapest—” 

“No, you mus’ stay wiz me for a little,” 
the Commissar said. ‘“We mus’ see what 
Budapest haf me do. You know some- 
body’s in dis house, is it?” 


HILE he was speaking a man in- 

terrupted brusquely to tell the 
Commissar-in Magyar that they had 
found a man lying in a room. “He is 
hurt. He says he is dying.” 

“The others ?” snapped the Commissar. 

“There are no others,” said the man. 

“Spread over the grounds and find 
them,” said the Commissar. “I will come 
and see this man you have found.” He 
turned suspiciously to Dominic. “You 
say you know nobody is in dis house. . . . 
Yet there isa man... .” 

“A man, where?” Dominic said with 
the alertness of a journalist scenting 
news. 

“He is a dying man, he says...a 
fugitive.” 

“By jinks.” Dominic opened his eyes 
wide. “I say, let’s go and look at him.” 

His manner convinced the Commis- 
sar that he really was a press man, 
but he was taking no risks. He turned 
to the man with him. “Jawl, take this 
Englischman out to the car. Watch him 
well.” To Dominic: “Be careful. He 
will shoot you if you have not wisdom.” 

Outside the house Dominic’s guard 
ordered him to stand full in the glare of 
the car’s headlights, while he himself 
stood in the shadows covering his 
prisoner with a rifle. Dominic was 
caught. 

As the minutes slipped by he grew more 
sure Stephen was safe and began to won- 
der what would happen to himself. Would 
he be sent to Budapest or dealt with 
locally? Had the traitor who had caused 
the arrest of Prince Viktor, and so many 
others, any knowledge of his—Dominic’s 
—connection with Stephen Varosmarvy? 
He did not see how that was pos- 
sible ; on the other hand the Judas seemed 
to be uncannily thorough in his knowl- 
edge. 

He was even more afraid of Tibor 
Szamuelly, who was hunting the fugi- 
tives in their neighborhood. There were 
terrible stories about this man. He was 
an abnormal, in fact, a psychopathic case 
rather than a Bolshevist; one of those 
creatures, like Count de Sade, who love 
cruelty for cruelty’s sake. Szamuelly 
always executed prisoners—with refine- 
ments—without trial. 

Dominic must have moved a little, for 
The lamplight 
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gleamed on the bayonet as the soldier’s 
rifle came up. Then a strange thing 
happened. There was an abrupt clop- 
ping blow, a grunt, the bayonetted rifle 
shot forward ‘into the ground and the 
body of the guard collapsed beside it. 

Colonel Apard came up to the car, 
“We'll get away in this,” he said as he 
opened the driver’s door. “I don't 
think I can manage steering with one 
hand.” 

Dominic pressed the self-starter and 
the engine woke with a roar. He hada 
fleeting glimpse of men running round 
the wing of the house as they flashed 
by, but whether they shot after them he 
could not say. 

“It was sporting of you to stay behind 
for me,” Dominic told him. 

“You were something of a sportsman 
yourself,” Apard smiled. 

Stephen, whose escape had been even 
less exciting, met Dominic across the 
frontier with a bone-cracking hand-grip. 
“T’d never have forgiven myself if those 
chaps had got you—you reckless young 
ass,” he said. And to Apard: “Thank 
you, Colonel, our family owes you a great 
deal for this.” 

“T think not,” the Colonel said. “There 
are no such debts between comrades,” 

In spite of Stephen’s relief at Dominic’s 
escape and the successful rescue of the 
fugitives, he seemed very cast down. It 
might have been because he had been 
forced to leave Dr. Ady behind, but 
Dominic felt that his cousin had a deeper 
reason for his depression. He was mark- 
edly uncommunicative. 

As the latter watched his cousin’s and 
the Colonel’s heads on the ride back, 
he felt that Stephen was conveying ter- 
rible news. Colonel Apard made gestures 
as though beside himself with anger. 
He seemed to know in his heart that Dr. 
Ady had identified the Judas. Stephen's 
very gesture to Apard had seemed to 
say: “Careful. Don’t let my cousin 
behind see you—he’s in love with the 
cur’s sister.” 

Dominic grew really afraid. Up to 
now he had tried to turn his back on 
what seemed no more than an uneasy sus- 
picion, because he was in love with 
Colette. Now he must face the thing 
squarely. 
Judas, how was that going to affect 
Colette ? 

He was in such a state of dread that, 
when they arrived at Vienna, it was on 
the tip of his tongue to test his fears 
boldly and demand the truth from Ste- 
phen. He let Stephen go without a 
word and spent a sleepless night in 
consequence. 


XII 


E saw Colette at the Mission next 
morning and insisted upon her 
lunching with him. The relief and radi- 
ance that came to her face as she saw 
him increased his dread. It was so 


If Louis Honraith was the’ 
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plain that she cared for him, too. In 
fact, she said: 

“I shouldn’t come. We are so terribly 
busy. But you are safe back, and that is 
an event. There was no danger—you 
weren’t hurt ?” 

“The thing was almost ridiculously 
easy.” 

“I’m almost painfully glad, Dominic,” 
she breathed. “I was in terror of some- 
thing happening to you, and—and one 
has so few good friends in the world.” 

“Need we pretend, my dear ?” he smiled 
at her. “We're something more than 
good friends, Colette.” 

“Yes, Dominic.” She looked at him 
quite frankly. “But the world is in so 
ghastly a state just now. . . . Friend- 
ship is the safest thing.” 

Quite suddenly he saw how he might 
stand between her and the world’s ghast- 
liness—a way to get her away from the 
storm of obloquy that must overwhelm 
her if her brother’s treachery became 
public. “If you married me now, Co- 
lette, as I want you to, I could take you 
away.” 


BEHIND THE PILE WAS A SMALL PATCH OF CLEARED FLOOR. . 
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“I was trying to prevent you saying 
that, Dominic,” she told him and he saw 
her lips were trembling. 

“Why—don’t you want it—or me?” 

“We don’t have to pretend, as you 
say,” she said, putting her hand over his 
—and it trembled, too. “I want nothing, 
better, my dear . . . but not now, not at 
this moment.” 

“But it would make everything so easy 
for both of us,” he protested. 

“Yes,” she sighed, “but this isn’t a time 
for taking the easy way.” She took her 
hand rather quickly from his. “It 
wouldn’t be fair. Don’t let us talk about 
it, yet.” 

There was something queerly urgent 
in her tone. He thought: “Does she sus- 
pect Louis? Of course, she’ll be as loyal 
as death to him... . / And to me, too. 
That’s why she won’t marry me... . I 
might suffer for the Honraith infamy.” 

He knew her loyalty, her courage, yes, 
and even the nobility of her mind so well. 
He tried to learn if she had heard any 
of the rumors about her brother. “Have 
you been to the keller?” 
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“Not since I met you there,” she 
answered. 

“Has Manon?” 

“Manon,” she told him, “has already 
gone off with her Rumanian General.” 

“Back to Rumania?” He was startled. 

“T don’t know—though I don’t think so 
yet. Her Rumanian has a villa. He de- 


* cided that it would simplify her re-nat- 


uralization if she became his guest.” 

“So she just walked off, leaving you 
alone,” Dominic frowned. 

“T don’t mind, Dominic. 
talk about her.” 

They spoke about her work at the 
Mission. She was helping to fight the 
suffering, the terror, the muddle that was 
numbing life in Vienna... She was 
thinking of asking Erzebet Brio to live 
with her. Her strange candor, her self- 
less ardor as well as her charm stirred 
him. It helped to banish his unease. 
A girl so gallant as this would live 
down any evil. He began to talk freely. 
He even mentioned the tragedy of Dr. 
Ady. 

“Poor fellow,’ 


Let us not 


she said gently. “He 
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was a4 brilliant doctor and ‘splendidly 
good.” 

“You knew him ?” 

“I never met him, but everybody in 
Budapest knew of him and his work. It 
was from working among the poor that 
I learnt to respect him,” she ended. 

It was, for Dominic, an enchanting 
meal. Mere contact with Colette always ° 
seemed to steady him. ; 


T the keller, he missed Stephen. 

Erzebet Brio seemed to have lain in 

wait for him there. He noticed that she 

seemed distrait; but he said lightly: “I 

am glad you have decided to live with 
Colette. When do you join her ?” 

“Tomorrow.” - Her answer was so 
curiously breathless that he looked at her 
sharply. She went on _ surprisingly. 
“Have you seen Stephen today ?” 

“Not for a couple of days,” he said. 

“T see.” Her voice seemed half suffo- 
cated. ‘He is keeping out of your way.” 

He was suddenly alarmed. The note 
in her voice brought his old unease rush- 
ing back with an even greater force. 
“What is it, Erzebet?” he demanded. 

She seemed afraid to speak; then she 
said impulsively: “You are a little in 
love with Colette Honraith, Dominic 
Sable ?” 

He might have resented that, only her 
eyes. had a gravity that was almost terror. 
“What makes you think it?” he asked. 

“My eyes—and yours when you heard 
Colette, Honraith’s ‘name,’ and as he 
stiffened: “Please, it is serious—can I 
know ?” 

He stared down at her as they danced 
and saw something in her face that made 
him catch his breath. She was talking 
to him thus because she was afraid for 
him. “I am not a little in love with - 
her,” he said. “I am in love with her.” 

“T felt I was not wrong,” her breath . 
drew in as though in pain. “Dominic 
Sable, go to Stephen Varosmarvy now 
and ask him what he means to do with 
Colette Honraith.” 

Dominic’s whole body seemed to feel 
the blow. “He means to do.something to 
Colette—what do you mean?” 

“T may. not tell you—but go at once.” 

He felt her hand twitching in his, 
knew-his own had gone cold. He half 
turned towards the inner door. Then he 
caught her hand again and went on danc- 
ing. - “After this dance,” he muttered. 
The quickened mind that somehow 
seemed to rule a dead body, saw that he 
must not link her with his discovery. In 
this era of spy hunting mere suspicion 
might hurt her... . “Thank you—you are 
a dear woman.” 

When he entered the inner room it was 
full of men in deep discussion. They 
stopped talking abruptly. Stephen came 
quickly to him, caught his arm and tried 
to lead him from the room. ‘ “Private 
business, Dom—sorry,” he said in.a 
would-be easy voice. 


“Does it,” Dominic was surprised by 
the steadiness of his own tone, “concern 
Colette Honraith ?” 

He saw. the tension that came at the 
sound of that name. Stephen’s face had 
gone pale: “Better keep out of it, 
Dom.” , 

“T can’t,” Dominic said. He turned to 
face Julius Roth. “If it concerns Colette 
Honraith, sir, I ask permission to hear.” 

Julius Roth looked at him steadily, 
then said evenly: “It is a _ private 
matter.” 

“But it concerns Colette Honraith? 
If it does, I ask to hear for personal 
reasons.” 

“IT am sorry to hear that.” Julius 
Roth’s face darkened. “We feel-beholden 
to you, but—” 

“T don’t ask for that reason, sir, but as 
a comrade.” 

They were silent, even resentful at 
that. It was: Colonel Apard who said: 
“T think it fairer that he should hear.” 

“If he insists. -” Julius Roth 
shrugged. “It is only honest to be frank 
with him. But it is ugly, Dominic—we 
wished to spare your feelings, my boy.” 

“Thank you, sir. I felt that, but I am 
ready to face it... . You have heard some- 
thing against Louis Honraith ?” 

“We must be frank. It is against the 
girl, Colette, herself,” Julius Roth said. 

Dominic was taken aback. It had 
never occurred to him that Colette could 
be implicated. “But—how?” he asked. 
“Louis—” 

“Louis has nothing to do with this,” 
Julius Roth said. “It was the girl, her- 
ee 

“What!” Dominic gasped. 

“Colette Honraith was the Judas,” 
said Julius Roth. 


XIII 


OMINIC could only stare at Julius 
Roth. The accusation was too 
manifestly absurd. 

“There is no doubt about it,” Julius 
Roth said. 

“T simply cannot believe it,” Dominic 
cried. 

“My boy, it is no good,” Julius Roth 
told him. “Dr. Ady named her.” 

Out of the mist of unreality that made 
Dominic feel that it was merely,a silly 
dream, he heard one of the men growl an 
oath. It was venomous and deadly. It 
stung him to the black actuality of the 
situation, rallied his wits. 

“He must have been mistaken,” he pro- 
tested. “Louis Honraith, I could un- 
derstand, but Colette—” 

“No,” said Julius Roth. “Get Louis 
out of your mind. He was not in this. 
It was a woman, a girl—alone. Dr. Ady, 
who knew, named her. He saw her at 
her work, identified her personally. 

“There’s the first falsity, then,” Domi- 
nic said. “She told me herself that she 
had never met or seen Dr. Ady.” 

Some were impressed by that. One 


voice, in fact, said : “Dr. Ady himself ad- 
mitted he did not know her. . . .” 

Colonel Apard asked sourly : “Strange 
that she should bring up the name of a 
man she did not know ?” ee 

“She did not bring his name up. | 
did,” Dominic told them. 
had been away in my car with Stephen. 
We talked a little about it and I men- 
tioned the tragedy of Dr. Ady dying.” . 

“She was pumping you—the spy,” a 
savage voice. cried. 

“I assure you, on my honor, she made 
no attempt to do that. Dr. Ady’s was 
the only name mentioned. She spoke to 
me most warmly of his great work in 
Budapest, and told me quite definitely she 
had never met him.” 


HEY all seemed constrained and 
looked at Stephen, who at once ac- 
cepted the role of giving his cousin the 
damning facts. “That only makes things 
look worse,” he said evenly. “We know 
she had not met Dr. Ady—as Colette 
Honraith. She made use of his ignorance 
of her to worm her way to the bedside of 
the man from whom she got the list of 
names—Count Orgrof. Unfortunately 
for her one who knew her came to ‘the 
house and told Dr. Ady who she was.” 
“Someone reliable?’ demanded Dom- 
inic. é, i> 
“It was Prince Viktor Maihac.” .. 
The mention of the name, the almost 
savage growl it evoked, turned. Dominic’s 
heart to lead. Prince Viktor’s word was 


evidence he could not hope to overcome., 
Yet he cried desperately; . “You have, 
only Dr. Ady’s word for. that.. Can you , 


be sure that the Prince—” .. 


“Ady was the soul of honor,” Stephen ‘ 


Varosmarvy said. “Only his loathing of 


what this girl did forced him to accuse. . 


her at all.” ' 

“T am sure there must be some terrible 
mistake,” Dominic persisted. “Treachery 
like this is quite contrary to her nature, 
I have known her since a child. You 
cannot hold her guilty on second-hand 
evidence.” 

Julius Roth broke in. “It is an un- 
happy business for us—because of you. 
my boy. But the evidence is more than 
second-hand. It is clinching.” 

“May I hear it?” Dominic asked. 

“My dear boy,” Julius Roth said with 
a touch of impatience. “It is best not 
. .. and would we be likely to condemn 
her without full thought ?” 

“You condemn her,” Dominic. said 
slowly. “You mean—to death?” He 
looked round the circle of stern faces. 
He saw pity for himself in many—none 
for Colette. These men were thinking 
of the comrades who had been sent. to 
death. 

“She is a traitor,” Julius Roth said 
firmly. Their resolve was final. They 
had already decided that Colette must 
die. 

Dominic had heard of the way these 


“She knew I 
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men dealt with such enemies. They 
would carry her off quietly—and 
presently her dead body would be found 
floating in the Danube. Their cause, 
their own and their comrades’ lives de- 
pended upon their dealing fiercely with 
spies. 

Dominic knew that nothing now stood 
between Colette and death save what he 
could do for her. He said: “I think you 
are in danger of making a mistake that 
one day you may regard with horror. I 
ask you as a comrade to give me a 
chance of clearing her... .” 

Several of the men growled impa- 
tiently. Stephen remained aloof—rigidly 
neutral. Julius Roth said fretfully: 
“My dear boy, the whole of the evidence 
fits-together like that,” he clicked his 
fingers. “There is no room for doubt.” 

Again there was silence. 

It was Colonel Apard who broke the 
silence. He said: “I think it only fair 
that Herr Sable should hear the evidence. 
He is our comrade. I would even re- 
mind you that he has earned the right at 
the risk of his life to be treated as such.” 


XIV «: 


HE silence gave way to growls, 

some extremely reluctant, of assent. 
Julius’: Roth ‘shrugged and - looked at 
Stephen: “You have the full facts, 
Varosmarvy. Tell him.” 

Stéphen ‘said in an emotionless voice: 
“Dori, probably you may have suspected 
that the permit that carried Louis Hon- 
raith and his women out of Budapest had 
something to do with this Judas list. An 
agent of ours in touch with Béla Kiin’s 
headquarters told us that it was a young 
woman who had ‘sold the list of names to 
the Reds in return for a permit. She 
gave the list to, and got the permit from 
Commissar Garnison.” 

Dominic saw how damning that was. 
He-rémembered that Louis’ permit had 
been signed by Garnison. “Did your 
agént describe the woman?” he asked 
huskily. 

“He never saw her. He had the facts 
from Garnison’s office. But he gave us 
other facts. The woman conveyed her 
list of namies to Garnison in a book of 
Petofi's poems bound in olive-green 
leather. The cleverness with which she 
worked was the talk of the office. She 
scattered the names through the pages, 
writing them cunningly between the lines 
of verse.” 

“The writing will be final evidence, 
then,” Dominic said. “Whether it is a 
man’s or a woman’s, Colette’s or—or 
someone else’s.” 

Stephen shook his head: “No, that 
doesn’t matter, Dom. We have already 
Placed the owner of the book. The book 
Itself is our most vital evidence—in fact 
Dr. Ady identified it.” 

He went on in his judicial voice, re- 
lating how Count Orgrof, one of the 
leaders of *the counter-revolution, had 


been struck down in the streets of. Buda- 
pest. How Dr. Ady had rescued him. 
How a young girl, an aristocrat hiding 
from the Terrorists, had selected a 
room across the landing from Orgrof. 
Dr. Ady willingly let her attend to the 
dying and delirious Orgrof when he 
had to leave the house to search for 
Prince Viktor Maihac, who was the 
leader of the counter-revolt. Orgrof 
was vital to his plans. 


TEPHEN went on to describe how 

the doctor and Prince Viktor had 
reached the darkened room to find Orgrof 
babbling in his delirium and the girl sit- 
ting reading a book by the light of a 
single candle stub. Ady knew what the 
book was because.he had seen it sev- 
eral times in the girl’s hands. Also 
Prince Viktor took it from the girl and 
examined it—only casually, alas—in the 
light of the candle. It was a pocket 
volume of the poems of Petofi and it was 
bound in olive-green leather. That 
placed the book beyond doubt. 

“Not absolutely,” Dominic said. 
“There must be many pocket volumes 
of Petofi’s poems in Budapest. The only 
sure proof would be the writing.” 

But Stephen had not finished. He 
went on to describe how Prince Viktor 
had recognized the girl. He had shown 
suspicion of her, until, partly moved by 
the sight of her reading Petofi’s patriotic 
poems and also by what seemed her in- 
nocence, he had thought her merély 
kind. But he had told Ady he had been 
suspicious of her. because she was Colette 
Honraith, and the Honraiths were not to 
be trusted. 

“Not even with a dying man?” 
Dominic began. . 

“Certainly not with this dying man,” 
Stephen said. “He was a leader of the 
counter-revolt. He knew every name 
connected with that revolt. If he babbled, 
or was made to babble those names in his 
delirium, then he could provide a list— 
such a list, in fact, as the Judas sold to 
Commissar Garnison.” 

Dominic felt stunned by the almost un- 
bearable certainty of the suggestion. 
Stephen went on driving the evidence 
home. “Such a list, we know, was writ- 
ten down in the olive-bound book given 
to Garnison. Colette Honraith had an 
identical book when she nursed the dying 
Orgrof. It was the list in that book that 
was the price paid for a permit 
Garnison signed for the Honraiths. 
Then the dates. The morning after 
Orgrof died the girl Colette Honraith 
disappeared from her room. That same 
morning the book’ was given to Garni- 
son by a girl and the permit signed. That 
afternoon the arrests of the men whose 
names were on the list began. You see 
how every piece of evidence dovetails ?” 

It seemed absolutely clinching. For a 
moment Dominic was so overwhelmed 
that his mind was blank. Even after an 


ititerval* of painful silence «all he could 
mutter was: “And yet it doesn’t fit her 
character. For instance, she was ready 
to sacrifice many lives quite callously— 
yet she was soft-hearted enough to run 
the risk of getting her brother and his 
wife included in that permit. It would 
have been ‘safer to slip off alone.” 

It seemed, even as he spoke, a feeble 
argument. But Stephen said patiently: 
“We don’t know what was in her mind. 
Anyhow, Louis was her twin, which 
presupposes an” unusual fondness. As 
for adding to the risk, I don’t agree. If 
Garnison had signed a permit for her 
alone it would’ have given her away, 
but as one of a party her part in the 
matter was ‘hidden.” 

It was plain that the Hungarians felt 
that Dominic had lost his case. They 
did not look at him; they pitied him be- 
cause of the crushing finality of the evi- 
dence. Julius Roth said almost sym- 
pathetically : “You see, my son, the proof 
is conclusive.” 

But Dominic had caught at one thing 
—Stephen’s suggestion that making out 
the permit for three helped to hide the 
culprit could cut other ways. He said, 
feeling for light: “Can we be sure that 
Prince Viktor was not mistaken ?” 

“How possibly? He spoke to her,” 
said Julius Roth. 

“Yes, but you say the room was very 
dark.” 

“Yes, that is how Ady described it.” 

“Prince Viktor even had to put the 
book into the’ candle ray to read,” 
Dominic went on. “That means the en- 


_ counter took place in a darkness where 


accurate recognition was not easy.” 
“But Prince Viktor declared he knew 
her,” said Julius Roth. 
“Could he have been certain? The 
Honraiths rarely mixed in your circle. 
Few of you:knew them well.” 


K HAT is so. They were ostracized,” 
said the impulsive Julius Roth. 
“But where does this lead ?” 

“To this—Prince Viktor did not know 
them well. How then could he have 
been sure it was Colette?” 

“But he named her,” Julius Roth re- 
peated peevishly. 

“There were two women in the Hon- 
raith party,” Dominic continued, “—and 
one was not a Hungarian and she was 
also an actress.” 

There was a stir among the men. It 
was a new point and a telling one. They 
remembered that Manon Honraith was a 
Rumanian, that they disliked her. Of 
the two women who might have played 
spy she was the more likely. .. . Dominic 
thought he had carried his point until 
Colonel Apard’s dry voice objected: 

“Impossible. Manon hasn’t the brains. 
Also, we know she remained hiding in- 
doors all the time.” 

“You have only her word for that,” 
Dominic said. : 
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Stephen’s emotionless voice broke in. 
“Prince, Viktor named Colette because 
the recognition was unmistakable. I 
questioned Dr. Ady closely on _ that 
point because I had to be sure.” His 
cousin knew that he had asked because 
he sensed that Dominic was in love 
with Colette. “Prince Viktor took Ady 
to task for allowing a Honraith access to 
Orgrof. He told Ady he ought to have 
known the Honraith voice, which, as 
you recall, is a deep, almost masculine 
voice of unmistakable quality.” 

Dominic knew there was no mistaking 
that voice and shivered. . . . Colette had 
it, it was one of her charms. 

“Louis had the Honraith voice, too,” 
he said quickly. “If you heard them 
without seeing them, it was hard to say 
whether it was Louis or Colette speak- 
ing. Louis was Colette’s twin, and an 
effeminate man, too.” 

“Are you suggesting now that Louis 
impersonated his sister?” Julius Roth 
protested. “The idea is fantastic.” 

Dominic thought it was, too, but he 


replied. “He was under the thumb of 
his wife. She might have driven him to 
do this. He would readily have passed 


as his sister.” 


‘oa silence told Dominic how feeble 
a defense it was. It would take more 
than such a wild suggestion and his own 
certainty of Colette’s innocence to get 
round the iron facts. Then, quite sud- 
denly, Pallfy spoke: 

“Qne moment. There may be some- 
thing in that. I saw them act together 
once in a play. You know Louis Hon- 
raith’s taste for the theater, how he fan- 
cied himself as an actor? Well, he’d got 
up a charity play. The two heroines 
were twins, and Louis and Colette played 
the parts. When they made their en- 
trance they took our breath away. We 
couldn’t tell which was which. Being 
twins themselves they were always alike, 
and dressed in identical frocks the simi- 
larity was quite bewildering.” 

“But Louis was a man,” Julius Roth 
interposed. “And—” 

“Oh, that gave him away in the end, 
but he acted splendidly. There was no 
difference, seemingly, even in build. 
You know what a slight, sissy sort of 
fellow Louis was. Colette is athletic and 
much more of a man. They were as 
alike as two peas from a pod.” 

Pallfy’s statement came like a bomb. 
The minds of all were forcefully shaken 
to learn that the impersonation was not 
only possible but had actually been ac- 
complished with success. Even Julius 
Roth’s certainty was upset, though he 
growled stubbornly: “But Prince Viktor 


hadn’t a doubt this was a woman. He 
was quite positive.” 

“We hadn’t either, though we knew it 
was Louis Honraith on the stage,” Pallfy 
retorted. 

“And that would be under strong 


limelight, not in a dark room,” Dominic 
urged with rising excitement. 

“But there is Ady, too. He did not 
doubt she was a woman.” 

“Would he have troubled to think her 
otherwise?” Dominic said. “Ady was 
out most-of the day. His contacts with 
her would be only casual, and in a dimly 
lighted building. He would simply take 
‘her’ for what she seemed. Remember, 
Ady never saw her again.” 

Dominic drove home these points with 
all the force he could. Pallfy’s revela- 
tion robbed the evidence of all certainty. 
And if these men were uncertain they 
could not act against Colette. 

“Do you mean to say, then, that it was 
Louis who took his sister’s identity be- 
side Orgrof’s bed?” Julius Roth asked. 

“T don’t know if he did,” Pallfy said. 
“But I do know he could have done it.” 

An uneasy silence followed, and 
Dominic felt at last that he had a chance. 
A voice from the group helped him 
further. “And Louis Honraith was just 
the little rat who would sacrifice his own 
mother to save his hide.” 

“Yes, but in fact,” Julius Roth de- 
clared, “would even Louis Honraith have 
endangered his sister ?” 

“Well, I think he would,” Colonel 
Apard said grimly. “He was a crawling 
little coward. Fear and his wife could 
easily have driven such a fellow to find 
some means of escaping the hourly hor- 
rors in Budapest.” 

“Then, you actually hold that that was 
what happened ?” Julius Roth demanded. 

“No,” Colonel Apard shrugged sar- 
donically. ‘I only see that it is a possi- 
bility, and I do feel that Sable has demon- 
strated a likelihood of our having made 
a very serious mistake.” 

“Then—good God, where are we?” 
Julius Roth cried in despair. 

“It is not for me to decide,” Apard 
said. “But the evidence is too unsettled 
for us to involve our honor in an—er— 
execution.” 

“Then—what? We do nothing?” de- 
manded Julius Roth. 

“And risk more treachery?” a savage 
voice cried. “Better to deal with her 
than risk the lives of any more of us.” 


HE growl that followed told 

Dominic how many supported that 
opinion. Still there were others on 
Dominic’s side. One. of these said: 
“We could see the girl, examine her.” 

“Pah,” jeered the first speaker. 
“Would she give herself away? She 
would merely say she knows nothing 
about the permit.” 

“TIsn’t that proof in her favor?” said 
Dominic. ; 

“There’s only her word for it. All 
this nonsense about Louis dressing up 
as a woman. Prince Viktor declared it 
was Colette Honraith. Deal with her.” 

“No,” Dominic found Colonel Apard 
saying at his shoulder. “That will be 


Vol. 15. No.5 


only blind revenge. Also we owe some- 
thing to our comrade, Dominic Sable.” 

“And before we act, she bolts 7 the 
man jeered. 


“She won’t do that,” Dominic said, 


“I have offered to marry her and take 
her to England. But she wishes to stay 
here, in Vienna, facing the difficulties 
like other Hungarians.” 

“Strangely quixotic,” 
sneered. 

“Surely. not,” Dominic said. “It is 
quite understandable in one with the 
high sense of honor which Colette Hon- 
raith has. She had a chance to go with 
me into safety. She refused it. Does 
that sound like a traitor ?” 


somebody 


HAT impressed them all immensely. 

Still some doubted. The man who 
had been loudest against Colette said 
sulkily: “This is no argument. - If she 
is a spy she would want to stay here to 
supply information.” 

“Yet she is the woman, you say, who 
was so terrified of staying in Budapest 
that she sold that list to get out of dan- 
ger,” Dominic said. 

“Have some sense, Revecksy,”. Ca!onel 
Apard put in. “If she sold her’ soul,to 
escape danger in Budapest, would she 
hesitate to marry Sable?” 

“Tt is very clever to say that—but 
where does it take us?” Revecksy con- 
tinued. “It still leaves us.all in danger 
from this unknown Judas.”- 

“Tf it was Louis  Honraith,; ino,” 
Apard said. “For he is dead.” :::j:s : 

“But if it was not Louis—ye! !? 
Revecksy insisted. t 

“We have certainly reached-an oheail 
position,” Julius Roth muttered. “It is 
almost impossible to get proof either to 
clear or condemn the girl.” 

“The handwriting in the book of paces 
would be proof, and final proof,” Dominic 
said, reverting to his first argument... 

“Oh, no doubt,” shrugged Julius Roth. 
“So would a fuller statement from Prince 
Viktor, and the evidence of this’ man, 
Commissar Garnison—but as they areall 
in Budapest, how are they going to help 
us? The woman is suspect. She may 
be dangerous. Have we a right to. take 
such a risk?” 

Dominic felt for all these men. With 
so real a danger hanging over them they 
could not afford to trust to -sentiment. 
While Colette’s treachery remained a 
questionable element it would always 
seem safer to such fiery and desperate 
men to remove her rather than endanger 
their lives and plans.” 

“You are right,” he said in an. even 
voice. “It is absolutely necessary to 
clear away all uncertainty. We must get 
hold of the book and see the handwriting 
in it.” 

“But that is in Budapest,” Julius: Roth 
repeated impatiently. 

“Yes, in Garnison’s office in the Parlia- 
ment. I’ll know where to find it.” 
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They stared at him bewildered. But 
Stephen, who knew his nature well, said 
sharply: “That is foolish, Dom. You 
know how things are in Budapest; it will 
be impossible to get that book.” 

“Go to Budapest?” Julius Roth burst 
in. “But that is madness.” 

“Ts there any other way? I must clear 
this girl to you, the only thing that will 
clear her is the book.” 


“It is suicidal,” Julius Roth declared 


fiercely. “Tell him, Stephen.” 

Stephen looked at his cousin, at the 
jut that had come to his square obstinate 
chin, and the light in his eye. He had 
seen that too often before to argue with 
it “Yes, it is suicidal,” he shrugged. 
“But that will not prevent his going.” 

Dominic pleaded: “You know I must, 
Stephen. It’s the only hope I have. And 
you, gentlemen, I know, will withhold 
your judgment on Colette Honraith while 
I try to get that book.” 

“He is quite mad,” Julius Roth said. 

“Yes, he is quite mad,” Stephen smiled 
wryly. “But that is the way he is made.” 

“Let me finish, please,” Julius Roth 
said. “He is quite mad—but, gentlemen, 
it will be to our honor to be a little mad, 
too. We will act as only comrades can 
until he returns, God willing, soon and 
safely.” 


XV 


NY act of daring or suggestion of 
chivalry appealed instantly to their 
ardent Hungarian natures. They met 
Dominic Sable’s gesture with a gesture 
as gallant. They left him in no doubt 
that Colette Honraith would not merely 
be safe but would be protected until he 
returned—or failed. 

More, many among them, including 
even the fiery Revecksy, were ready to 
accompany him on his quest to Budapest. 
Stephen intervened. He made them see 
that while Dominic Sable, as an English- 
man traveling alone, had many chances 
of evading danger, his task would be 
complicated if he were connected with 
Magyars known to be working for the 
counter-revolution. 

“You're an absolute young ass, Dom,” 
he said. “Still it is generally a prize 
idiot like you who pulls such things off.” 
He said no more, but proceeded in his 
methodical way to put all the resources 
of his organization at Dominic’s disposal. 

Dominic might have got down to Buda- 
pest under cover of the British Mission 
there, but he decided that he had no right 
to involve his country in such a matter. 
It was better to make use of Stephen’s or- 
ganization. It was a thorough one. Its 
agents could pass him on from the fron- 
tier to the housemaster of a block of flats 
in Budapest. 

“This housemaster is one of us,” 
Stephen said. “He'll not only give you 
shelter but will supply you with informa- 
tion. He will, of course, behave as a 
Communist until you make this sign and 


-repeat,.as privately as you can, this line 


to him. . . 
Stephen showed Dominic how to make 
an insignificant gesture with his hands 
and got him to memorize a patriotic 
couplet from a poem by Csokonai. 

“He should be immensely useful to 
you,” Stephen went on. “Only remem- 
ber he is of great value to us. Keep him 
out of your plans as much as you can.” 

Beyond everything Stephen gave Dom- 
inic a personal pledge for Colette’s 
safety. “Not that you have much to 
fear,” he smiled. “We Magyars are so 
incurably romantic that all of us will now 
regard it as a matter of personal honor 
to safeguard her.” 

“T.am sure of that,” Dominic said. 
“But I would like to know your mind. 
Do you think her guilty ?” 

“I think nothing—either way,” 
Stephen said dispassionately. “I feel she 
may not be. I trust nobody in these 
times, without absolute proof.” 

That indeed was the temper of Stephen 
Varosmarvy’s mind, but it was also a 
temper one could rely on completely. 
Dominic felt Colette would remain safe. 
What is more, he had no compunction in 
handing his cousin a large sum of money 
to give to Colette in any crisis. He saw 
Colette for too brief a meeting before he 
went. It was better so. Fortunately she 
was working so hard at the Mission that 
she could only spare time for a short walk 
in the Stad Park on the evening before 
he left. 

“The acacias will be out beside the 
Danube,” Colette sighed. 

Dominic found it difficult not to tell 
her that he might see them very soon. 
But he kept that from her, saying that 
he was off again into the country, only 
this time he might be very much longer 
away. She turned to him with swift 
anxiety. But she asked nothing, gave 
him a little unsteadily, the traditional 
Hungarian salute: “God be with you.” 


ND yet her very manner convinced 

him again of her innocence. She 

was so unconscious of what his absence 

really might mean, that she was inclined 

to smile when he showed anxiety about 
her well-being. 

“The only anxiety I foresee is the dan- 
ger of becoming as plump and contented 
as a hearth-side cat,” she laughed. “I 
am living in almost shameful luxury. 
And now Erzebet Brio is living with me, 
I won’t even be lonely—not too lonely, 
anyhow.” 

The little pause before the “too” told 
him that even Erzebet Brio would not 
prevent her being’ lonely while he was 
away from her. But he himself was glad 
that Erzebet would be with her; the 
girl’s friendship and loyalty were so cer- 
tain. He suggested that she must go 
immediately to Stephen Varosmarvy in 
any necessity. She asked with fear com- 
ing again to her eyes: 


“Aren't you going with Stephen this 
time, then ?” 

“Not this time. I’m becoming more 
dependable, you see.” 

“Is it something special then, Dom- 
inic?” Intuition made her anxious. 

“Just a job,” he smiled. “Don’t 
worry.” 

“I don’t want to know what it is, but 
I’m afraid, Dominic.” 

He tried to laugh. “There’s no reason 
for you to be afraid.” 


“WT’S for you I’m afraid,” she said, 
and her hand shook as it rested on 
his arm. 

“Don’t be silly, my dear,” he said 
quickly. “It’s nothing.” 

She replied: “There’s danger. 
it. If I thought—” 

“Not allowed,” he forced himself to 
laugh. 

Her face grew still, her superb’ control 
took command again. Her hand pressed 
hisarm. “I won’t ask.... But, Dominic, 
dear, God go with you always, and bring 
you back safely.” 

She was silent after that. He hated 
losing a minute with her but he was glad 
when she suggested going home. He 
feared that the silence between them 
might force him to let something slip. 
They did not go direct to her lodgings, 
but turned out of the Park Ring and into 
the Stefans Platz. She drew him into 
the vast, dusky interior of the great 
cathedral, almost empty now save for the 
hatless market women who knelt praying 
in the little patches ‘of light cast by the 
votive candles at shrines. 

Just outside the sanctuary screen, 
hanging from a pillar on the gospel side, 
was a painting of the Mother of God. 
Dominic knew this faint, dark picture 
well. It was held to be miraculous. 
Colette went to it. With her thumb she 
made the sign of the cross on the glass 
above the forehead, lips and heart of the 
Virgin, repeating the signs on her own 
forehead, lips and heart. Then she 
knelt on the stones and prayed. Dominic 
did the same thing and prayed beside her. 
He prayed that his attempt to clear her 
name would be successful. 

For a long time they remained in that 
great, dim church, where all the glory 
of Christian history seemed impregnated 
in the very stones. Then Colette rose, 
kissed the picture, hesitated, then held 
up her lips to Dominic. It was a simple 
and sacred gesture, like a vow of love 
before God and His Mother. He bent 
and kissed her. That kiss before Our 
Lady’s shrine had seemed to them al- 
most a sacramental. 

Dominic stood for a moment only out- 
side Colette’s room, Colette’s hand warm 
in his. Then Erzebet opened the door to 
them. “You'll be a friend to her?” he 
said softly to Erzebet. 

“Her best friend,” she answered. 

(To be Continued). 
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Milton’s Unfinished Ode 


By Daniel B. Pulsford 


"Tink spiritual history of the great 
Puritan poet, John Milton, has yet to be 
written. The story of the descent from 
the sunny heights on which, at the age 
of twenty-one, he wrote the Ode on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity to the 
gloomy depths in which was composed 
his Samson Agonistes has an inner sig- 
nificance which so far lacks its inter- 
preter. The opening of the famous Ode 
will show how fully the poet endorsed the 
traditional Faith: 


This is the month and this the happy 
morn 

Wherein the Son of heaven’s eternal king, 

Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother 
born, 

Our great redemption from above did 
bring; 

For so the holy sages once did sing, 

That He our deadly forfeit should re- 
lease, . 

\nd with His Father work us a perpetual 
peace, 


HE poem was written during his 

residence at Cambridge University. 
Beautiful in person, intellectually preco- 
cious and with the means provided by an 
indulgent father for living the studious 
life devoted to poetry which he wished 
to live, he could contemplate a happy and 
successful future. The Ode seems to re- 
flect these happy circumstances; in fact, 
it may be said to reflect them more than 
the Divine Subject it professed to cele- 
brate. It is magnificent in the sonority of 
its language. The allusions are apt. 
Grace and dignity are expressed in equal 
proportions. But no candid critic could 
say that it indicated a genuine personal 
devotion such as that which we find in 
Southwell and Crashaw. The theme 
suited the mood of the moment and of- 
fered an opportunity for the lyrical ut- 
terance of happy youth. That this is no 
mistaken interpretation is indicated by 
a curious fact. In the same year in which 
Milton wrote the Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity he attempted a poem on 
the Passion. He seems to have had a 
habit of thus pairing his poems. L’Al- 
legro is followed by Il Penseroso, Para- 
dise Lost by Paradise Regained. At any 
rate the idea occurred to him of writing 
a companion poem to the Nativity Ode 
which should deal with Our Lord’s Death. 
The first verse of this second effort links 
it with its predecessor. It runs thus: 


Erewhile of music and ethereal mirth, 
Wherewith the stage of air and earth did 
ring, 


And joyous news of heav’nly Infant’s 
birth, 

My Muse with Angels did divide to sing ; 

But headlong joy is ever on the wing, 

In wintry solstice like the shorten’d light 

Soon swallow’d up in dark and long out- 
living night. 


E THEN goes on to speak of the 

dire fate which was in store for the 
“heav’nly Infant,” but breaks off to speak 
of the difficulty of his task and to invoke 
aid. The remaining five verses continue 
to evade the ostensible subject. He has 
not yet approached the actual tragedy of 
Calvary. But at this point he stops and 
puts down his pen. The genius which had 
supported his previous flight is found in- 
adequate and, in place of the attempted 
poem, he is obliged to put this note : “This 
subject the author finding to be above 
the years he had, when he wrote it, and 
nothing satisfied with what was begun, 
left it unfinished.” And unfinished it re- 
mained. Never again did he return to 
this fragment or to the subject. The 
cross was definitely beyond his reach. 

We might assume that this was merely 
one of those accidents of inspiration to 
which genius is subject if it had not been 
for another curious fact in Milton’s poetic 
career. Forty-nine years later he pub- 
lished Paradise Lost, describing the ex- 
pulsion of Satan from Heaven, the crea- 
tion of the world and the fall of Adam 
and Eve with their expulsion from Eden. 
Obviously an epic of this character called 
for one which should set by the side of 
these dire events the story of our Redemp- 
tion. The artistic sense of balance de- 
manded that the sequel of the drama 
should be related. Quite as obviously that 
sequel should deal with the Supreme Sac- 
rifice whereby Incarnate God opened for 
all the way of salvation. 

It was Christ Crucified whom the 
Apostles preached. There was no other 
thought in their minds than that it 
was by the shedding of His Blood 
that He atoned for sin. For St. Paul 
this theme is central, the essence of 
the Gospel he proclaimed. The Evan- 
gelists devote more space to it than to 
any other single event and, even in what 
goes before, everything points to Calvary. 
Throughout the centuries the Church had 
been true to this traditional view. From 


-the rude symbols scratched on the rocky 


walls of the catacombs to the gilded Cross 
that crowned the mighty edifice of St. 
Peter’s her testimony was unequivocal. 
Day by day on her altars she reenacted 
the Holy Sacrifice as the one way of sal- 


a2 


vation. Popular devotion and even popu- 
lar pageantry, throughout the Middle 
Ages, accepted this interpretation. The 
medieval Passion plays afford ample evi- 
dence of the way in which they associated 
the promise of One who should undo the 
evil wrought in Eden with Calvary, 
Sculpture and painted windows linked 
the two subjects together. The Chris- 
tianized mind could not think of one with- 
out thinking of the other. Yet, when the 
Puritan poet found himself driven by the 
theological and artistic necessity of sup- 
plying a companion picture to Paradise 
Lost, he once more evaded the Cross. 
His Paradise Regained has nothing to do 
with the Holy Sacrifice. It is concerned 
with the temptation in the wilderness. 
No doubt the idea was that as the earlier 
epic had described the temptation where- 
by Man had fallen, so the subsequent 
work must describe the temptation 
whereby the Son of God defeated the 
Enemy of mankind. But the sacred nar- 
rative itself tells us that it was only “for 
a season” that the Devil left Jesus, and 
the mind of the reader is carried forward 
to Gethsemane. There is therefore no 


scriptural excuse for Milton’s choice of . 


subject. In making that choice he com- 
pletely upset the balance of the Gospel 
story, wrecked what is known as the 
Scheme of Salvation and ignored the 
whole weight of Christian tradition. The 
inhibition which had lain upon him in his 
youth, forbidding him to write of the 
Death of Christ as he had written of His 
birth was still strong enough to deprive 
him as a poet of the supreme tragedy asa 
subject for his genius. The perversity 
thus displayed is too deliberate to be set 
down to mere eccentricity. It must have 
some deeper cause than that. Can we 
discover that cause? 


N HIS later years the poet was deeply 

infected with Arian views. In a trea- 
tise entitled De Doctrina Christiana, 
which he wrote, the absolute inferiority of 
the Son to the Father is a central point 
in the system expounded. But this heresy 
would not have affected the traditional 
view as to the central importance of the 
Crucifixion. 

Nor can it be that he was repelled by 
the tragic nature of Our Lord’s Death. 
There are light-hearted poets, singers 
temperamentally unfitted to deal with the 
harsher themes of history, who might 
have been glad of an excuse to substitute 
for the exacting drama of the Cross an 
episode better fitted to their powers. But 


Milton certainly was not of these. Pass- 
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ing by Paradise Lost for the present, 
there is Samson Agonistes to prove the 
contrary. Moreover, in the Preface to 
the last-named poem Milton explicitly 
defends this type of drama. “Tragedy, as 
it was anciently composed,” ke wrote, 
“hath been ever held the gravest, moral- 
est, and most profitable of all other 
poems ; therefore said by Aristotle to be 
of power by raising pity, and fear, or ter- 
ror, to purge the mind of those and such 
like passions, that is, to temper and re- 
duce them to just measure with a kind of 
delight, stirred up by reading or seeing 
those passions well imitated.” He goes 
on to quote the approval of Christian 
authorities. “Gregory Nazianzen, a 
father of the Church,” he says, “thought 
it not unbecoming the sanctity of his per- 
son to write a tragedy, which is entitled 
Christ Suffering. This is mentioned to 
vindicate tragedy from the small esteem, 
or rather infamy, which in the account 
of many it undergoes at this day.” The 
mention in this connection of St. Greg- 
ory’s work makes it all the more strange 
that he did not avail himself, in writing a 
sequel to Paradise Lost of so magnificent 
an opportunity for his genius to exercise 
itself, especially seeing that in the great 
epic by which he is best known it was the 
tragedy of the fallen angels and of man’s 
fatal disobedience which had most effec- 
tively kindled his powers. Here is a poet 
who has shown himself capable of deal- 
ing successfully with the awful horrors 
of hell who for some reason persistently 
refuses, in face of what is a clear theo- 
logical and artistic obligation, to treat of 
the Crucifixion. Twice in his life that 
subject thrust itself in his way and twice 
he turned from it. 


ERHAPS if we examine his supreme 

triumph in Paradise Lost we shall find 
a clue to the solution of our problem. 
Without a doubt that triumph was 
achieved in the drawing of Satan. In 
the arch-rebel, Milton had a subject that 
appears to have been peculiarly con- 
genial. It is into the mouth of Hell’s 
Leader that he puts his finest speeches. 
Listen, for instance, to this: 


What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost, th’ unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome; 
That glory never shall his wrath or 
might 
Extort from me: to bow or sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his 
power, 
Who from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted his empire, that were low in- 
deed, 
That were an ignominy and shame 
beneath 
This downfall ; since by fate the strength 
of Gods 
And this empyreal substance cannot fail ; 


Since through experience of this great 
event, 

In arms not worse, in foresight much 
advanced, 

We may with more successful hope re- 
solve 

To wage by force or guile eternal war, 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excess of 
joy 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of 
heav’n. 


NDICATIVE of the same spirit of 
proud defiance is this well-known 
passage uttered by Satan: 


Farewell happy fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells: hail, horrors ; 
hail 

Infernal world; and thou profoundest 
hell 

Receive thy new possessor; one who 
brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or 
time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heav’n of hell, a hell of 
heav’n. z 

What matter where, if I be still the 
same, 

And what I should be, all but less than 
he 

Whom thunder 
here at least 

We shall be free; th’ Almighty hath not 
built 

Here for his envy, will not drive us 
hence: 

Here we may reign secure, and in my 
choice 

To reign is worth ambition, though in 
hell: 

Better to reign in hell than serve in 
heav’n. 


hath made greater? 


These speeches enable us to understand 
what it is that Milton admired in his 
hero. For undoubtedly it is Satan who 
is his real hero. Beside him the Al- 
mighty is but a pale shadow who speaks 
with official detachment. Contrast this 
picture of God with the vision that 
bursts upon us in the concluding cantos 
of Dante’s Paradiso and see how far 
Milton has fallen short of the possibili- 
ties of the subject! It is the plain truth 
that the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
did not interest him as much as did the 
rebel against His Authority. The poet’s 
deity is coldly reasonable; it is Satan 
who exhibits the passion that moves us 
to an admiration which may be invol- 
untary but is very real. Paradise Lost. 
despite its subject, and its reputation, is 
not in truth a Christian poem at all. It 
is even less a Christian poem than Shel- 
ley’s Prometheus. In Shelley’s work 
the one who suffers at the hands of the 
Supreme Power has at least earned the 
wrath of heaven by trying to do good to 
man, but Milton’s hero can claim no 
such credit. The fascination he exercises 


is that of the rebel against authority— 
that and nothing more. 

Nor is it incredible that the poet’s 
sympathies should be drawn out by an 
ideal of that kind. Only recently that 
famous dramatic critic and anti-Catholic 
controversialist, Mr. St. John Ervine, 
explained the attraction for him of Gen- 
eral William Booth, whose Life he has 
just written and published. “For many 
years,” he declares in the Preface to this 
work, “I have wanted to write about 
William Booth, who had qualities I 
greatly admire. My interest and ad- 
miration is engaged by those who, hav- 
ing no social influence, rebel against 
authority, defeat‘ authority, and create 
authority. . . . These people, and their 
opposites, those who, like Napoleon’s 
mother, despise authority and will have 
none of it, entrance me.” I think Mil- 
ton would have endorsed that. He 
would have endorsed it all the more 
readily because he stood nearer that re- 
ligious crisis which saw the overthrow 
in England of the papal authority and 
because he belonged to a party which 
had risen against the king and procured 
his execution. Rebellion, both religious 
and political, was in the very air he 
breathed. Paradise Lost, in short, is 
nothing else than a laudation of the 
qualities conspicuous in an Oliver Crom- 
well, whose Latin Secretary Milton was. 

And that being so, it is easy to see how 
the Cross failed to appeal to him. He 
whose admiration was aroused by the 
proud defiance of the arch-fiend could 
not be expected to enter into the spirit 
of the Divine Sufferer who meekly bowed 
his head and prayed, “Not My will but 
Thine be done.” Not only the obedience 
of the Cross but its chivalry was some- 
thing alien to Milton’s Puritanism. -The 
creed of Puritanism was a hard and 
merciless one. That sternness which has 
been so much praised may have had its 
heroic side but it was unable to echo the 
Saviour’s farewell benediction to a sin- 
ful world: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Milton 
knew much but he could not interpret 
the Mystery of the Broken Heart. 


T WAS not until the coming of the 

Evangelical Revival in the eighteenth 
century that this phase of Protestantism 
learned to sing the exultant and tender 
strains in which Charles Wesley ex- 
tolled the Crucified. But the Evangel- 
ical Revival marked an attempt to re- 
cover something of the beauty of Cath- 
olic devotion. John Wesley had soaked 
himself in Thomas a Kempis’ Jmitation 
of Christ. But many years were to pass 
before this influence was to make its 
due impression on the hard, unyielding 
surface of the system represented by the 
author of Paradise Lost. And no sub- 
sequent development can obliterate the 
fact that Puritanism’s greatest poet 
evaded the crucial fact of Calvary. 





-ROM CATACOMBS 


By Victor Luhrs 


TO 


THERE are elements of Gothic architecture which 
ante-date not only the rise of this style but even 
Christianity itself. Nevertheless Gothic can truly 
be characterized as an original style and distinctly 
Catholic. After a period of transition from the 
Romanesque, Gothic developed until it expressed 
in a glorious symphony of stone and glass and 
color the beauty and grandeur of medieval faith. 
Mr. Lubrs writes of the great Gothic Cathedrals 


as “Sermons in Stone.” 
V: SERMONS IN STONE 


For centuries the style of architecture 
that came to be known as Gothic was 
practically universally credited to the 
Catholic Church. Those of anti-Catholic 
leanings usually admitted this with re- 
luctance or with the self assurance that 
Gothic was a very barbaric, unbeautiful 
architecture. In any event, good or bad, 
it was Catholic. The Catholicism of 
Gothic architecture was one of those 
generally unquestioned beliefs that mod- 
ern iconoclasts delight in exploding. 
Having discovered that Christ was a 
Communist it is not surprising that they 
destroyed any illusions Catholics may 
have had about Gothic being theirs. 

Some brilliant modern minds did re- 
search enough to justify the conclusion 
that the Mohammedans used the pointed 
arch before the Christians, and that 
relics of vaulting have been found that 
existed during the Babylonian period 
long before the Birth of Christ. Alas! 
Let the Seine rise and swallow Notre 
Dame! Let Chartres be beaten to the 
eround! Tear the pinnacles from Milan! 
The Infidel started it all! 

Before giving way to complete despair 
and disillusionment the Catholic lover of 
Gothic art might bear in mind that prac- 
tically all art was influenced by some 
earlier foreign art, but this did not rob 
it of its individualism. Even our mod- 
erns who paint the way Gertrude Stein 
writes are (whether they think so or not) 
imitating certain characteristics of an- 
cient Egyptian art. Perhaps the Moham- 
medans did use the pointed arch before 
the Christians. The fact remains that no 
Mohammedan ever conceived. Notre 
Dame de Chartres. 

We can count on the iconoclasts to 


teach us many other.disillusioning things, 
if for no other reason than to take the 
joy out of life. They discovered at one 
time or another that Saints are Pagan 
deities in disguise ; that Holy Days are an 
old Druid custom; that there is no Santa 
Claus and that the Easter Bunny does 
not lay eggs. They cannot decide whether 


Christmas is an Egyptian or Druid feast. 


The Christians of course had nothing to 
do with it. They will never discover 
that things like the Inquisition, the Saint 
Bartholomew’s Eve massacre, or other 
bogies of the Church were anything but 
completely Catholic. 

Gothic architecture may have bor- 
rowed certain characteristics from the 
Mohammedans, but there are countless 
examples to convince one it developed 
naturally out of the Romanesque. On 
the north tower of Rouen Cathedral 
(Tour Saint Romain) a natural transi- 
tion from early Romanesque to profuse 
Gothic may be admired. The round arch 
could soar but half as high as its width. 
The Gothic builders by pointing the arch 
permitted endless possibilities for height. 
With the invention of buttresses, flying 
buttresses and groin vaulting, walls be- 
came an almost unnecessary constituent, 
a fact which allowed for immense win- 
dows. These windows were subdivided 
by exquisite tracery which became more 
lacelike as the architecture progressed. 
In one of the Gothic windows in the 
Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Im- 
perial German Eagle is carved out in 
intricate tracery. Windows were then 
filled with stained glass of never to be 
equalled beauty. Rich reds, deep blues, 
soft greens and flickering yellows cap- 
tured the sunlight and transformed it 
into a purplish pink which rested on the 
stone and made the interior of the cathe- 
dral a dream of sanctified beauty. 
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Stories from both Testaments as well 
as the life of Christ and the Saints were 
painted on these windows and carved into 
the stone. The people of the Middle 
Ages could not read or write and their 
cathedral served as their bible, as well 
as their church and expression of tribute 
to God and Our Lady. We poor wretches 
knowing how to read and write must be 
content with books. 

Gothic fagades were covered with 
sculpture and masonry. Columns were 
clustered and vaulting was carved into 
intricate designs. Chapels were doored 
by beautiful iron gates, choirs were in- 
stalled with exquisite wood or stone 
carving. Shrines, altars, sanctuary lamps, 
candelabra, chalices and all religious 
accessories were of masterful rendition. 


HIS came about by every class and 
every individual doing a part for a 

common, uplifting cause. Nobles donated 
wealth and land. Knights were used for 
protection. Ladies gave jewels and skill 
at handicraft. Sculptors, painters and 
carvers offered talent. Peasants gave 
labor and priests gave prayers. The 
earth yielded her most enduring stone, 
nature her choicest wood, and judged by 
the results God showered His blessings. 
A Faith was being expressed in stone and 
stained glass. Today we need a war to 
gain codperation such as this. 

Warfare, time and the elements, as 
well as hatred of the Church have taken 
prey of much of this glorious art, but 
fortunately plenty remains to be enjoyed 
by those who care to enjoy it. Even New 
York offers the lover of medieval Church 
art an opportunity to browse through the 
Cloisters, a haven for Europe’s cast off 
Saints and sanctuary lamps, enlarged and 
removed recently to Fort Tryon Park. 

Back in Europe, Chartres, one of the 
most perfectly preserved Gothic cathe- 
drals offers, perhaps, the most typical 
example of the heights to which Catho- 
lic art can soar. This treasure is better 
than rare old wine. The best wine 
pleases but four senses, it being necessary 
to touch glasses to satisfy the sense of 
sound. Chartres pleases all senses. 

The sense of sight is pleased beyond 
description by the mere act of keeping 
one’s eyes open in and around the 
cathedral. The sense of smell is pleased 
by stone mellowed by the Benediction 
incense of centuries. As a musicians 
touch is pleased by the stroking of a rare 
old violin, so an art lover’s touch may 
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be pleased at Chartres by touching the 
friendly sculpture of the porches. Sound 
js pleased insofar as silence itself as- 
sumes a mystical atmosphere in this 
study in stained glass. The writer fur- 
thermore had the good fortune to be in 
the cathedral when the organ was being 
toned and the lingering notes of this in- 
strument seemed to have been made for 
this melody in stone. When I say the 
sense of taste is pleased by Chartres, I 
do not pretend to have taken a bite out 
of the cathedral (though American 
tourists have done odder things than that 
in old world cathedrals). I use the 
word “taste” in its broader sense, for 


Chartres despite its majesty is neither 
gaudy nor over elaborate. One might also 
taste the Bread of Life there as in any 
Catholic church. Besides all this, 
Chartres appeals to the spiritual sense 
and can thrill anybody regardless of 
faith except perhaps, those who have be- 
come so “advanced” they cease to have a 
soul. 


HARTRES is crowned by two ex- 
quisite spires which are not twins, 
the north being higher set and more or- 
nate than the south. One might spend 
hours at the pleasant but futile task of 
trying to determine which is the more 


beautiful. Sculpture, choir stalls and 
stained glass here, are of unsurpassed 
beauty. Whole volumes have been writ- 
ten about this church in which simple 
peasants worship and sophisticated tour- 
ists marvel. Yet it lacks the architectural 
finish of Amiens, the dignity of Salisbury, 
the majesty of Cologne or the splendor of 
Milan. It is nothing more than one medi- 
eval cathedral among hundreds. 

Chartres, when compared to ordinary 
public buildings is more dream-like than 
real. When placed in its own category 
it is merely a typical cathedral of the 
days when Catholicism was taken tor 
granted, 





NOTES 


Science and the Supernatural 


A Correspondence Between Arnold Lunn 
and J. B. S. Haldane 

Arnold Lunn thought it a pity that 
Christians and anti-Christians so seldom 
engage in battle on the same ground. 
He, therefore, challenged J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, a leading English biologist, and 
a professed agnostic, to an epistolary 
debate on the creeds of religion and 
science. Haldane accepted the chal- 
lenge. They interchanged letters over 
a period of four years. Their corre- 
spondence is the matter of this book. 

It is a lively correspondence. The 
field of debate is very wide, but Evolu- 
tion and the Existence of God occupy 
most of their time. Both parties to 
this correspondence chess game are men 
of wit and dexterity. Though Lunn 
is not a theologian, he does a remark- 
ably good job as upholder of the Chris- 
tian creed against some of the theories 
and misconceptions of some men who 
call themselves scientists. He certainly 
knows how to write. So does Haldane. 
A theologian might not have advanced 
arguments for theism and the super- 
natural order as Lunn does, and he 
might have pointed out errors and flaws 
in Haldane’s replies which seemed to 
have escaped Lunn, but it is doubtful 
if he would have handled Haldane any 
better. 

. Midway in the course of this corre- 
spondence Arnold Lunn embraced the 
Catholic faith. Haldane thereafter 
seemed to regard him as the official 
interpreter of Catholicism, which, of 
course, was illogical. It was inevitable 
that there should be many digressions, 
which interrupt the flow of pertinent 
arguments on both sides. But, never- 
theless, it is an absorbing battle. 
Lunn did not convert Haldane to his 
Views, but he gave him plenty to think 
about. One very important point which 
Lunn brings out is that what science 
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teaches and what some scientists say 
are, in many cases, totally different 
things. Those of an academic turn of 
mind will find this book of great inter- 
est. It is supplied with a good Index. 


Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.00. 
ea 
Cradle of the Storms 


by Bernard. R. Hubbard, S.J. 


Bancroft’s dictum, “not a cape was 
turned, not a river entered, but a Jesuit 
led the way” is a commonplace to every 
schoolboy. But I doubt if even Ban- 
croft ever vizualized a Jesuit scaling 
the icy crater of a treacherous volcano 
in the far-flung Northlands. 

Father Hubbard’s travels and his 
great contributions to the deposit of 
scientific data are common knowledge, 
but it is not so commonly realized that 
Father Hubbard’s writings are an ap- 
preciable contribution to English Litera- 
ture. His is that rare gift of writing 
spontaneously and unaffectedly the most 
thrilling of travel sketches with an in- 
timacy that is completely charming. 

To say that Cradle of the Storms is 
interesting is to damn with faint praise. 
It is completely absorbing. It requires 
a violent act of will power to put the 
book down once one has picked it up. 
We follow Father Hubbard and his 
gallant little crew through the most 
appalling hazards of the far North; with 
them we behold breath-taking spectacles 
of mountain peaks clustered like the 
spires of Cologne cathedral, and tower- 
ing above the height of our huge sky- 
scrapers. We pause to wonder at the 
mercy of God who brought salvation 


BOOKS 


to a soul on the desolate wastes of 
Bering Sea through the providential 
ministrations of the Glacier Priest. 
Throughout we are edified at the man 
who during all his explorations and 
glacier climbing, despite his scientific 
tabulation and calculation, remains first 
and above all the priest, who kneels be- 
fore and after every dangerous climb 
to greet his Lady with an Ave Maria. 
Cradle of the Storms is the type of 
book that you would give a friend who 
wants to improve a few hours by in- 
teresting and instructive reading. 
Dodd, Mead € Co., N. Y. $3.00. 


Progress Through Mental Prayer 


by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., M.A., D.D. 


To many people Prayer is a rather 
haphazard thing. On certain occasions, 
they put themselves through various 
forms of vocal prayer, but that is the 
end of it. To the well-instructed Catho- 
lic, however, prayer has a purpose of 
tremendous importance. It brings a man 
to greater knowledge and love of God; 
it disposes him for an eternity that will 
be spent in knowing and loving God in 
Heaven. It is people of this latter class 
who will welcome the help offered them 
by Dr. Leen’s recent book on Progress 
Through Mental Prayer. 

Although he has written a very 
scholarly book, Dr. Leen has wisely 
omitted much of the old terminology 
used by spiritual writers. There was a 
time when certain classical expressions 
such as “Mystical Marriage,” “Spiritual 
Espousals,” “Ecstasies,” and “Rapture” 
delighted the readers of spiritual books. 
Today, men still strive for the realities 
thus described, but the old expressions 
would cause very many to shrink back 
in fear. 

Progress Through Mental Prayer 
presents a very complete consideration 
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of the whole subject of prayer. Clearly 
and interestingly, it describes the aim 
of prayer, the method to be used, and 
the things that make for progress in it. 
An especially fine feature of the book 
are the fine distinctions drawn, and the 
interesting explanations of the real pur- 
pose behind various spiritual precepts, 
for although many writers take these 
things for granted, the ordinary reader 
receives them with deep gratitude. 

Sheed & Ward. New York City. $2.50 


Prelude to Winter 


by Helen Frith Stickney 
Helen Frith Stickney was one of the 


j three prize winners in the National 


Poetry Contest conducted by Verse- 
Craft in 1933. Frequently these poetry 
contests reveal much that is banal and 
mediocre, since so much of the poetry 
submitted is manufactured for the occa- 
sion. Happily “Prelude to Winter” does 
not partake of this made-to-order qual- 
ity, but suggests, rather, authentic in- 
spiration. 

It is in her still-life sketches that the 
author is at her best. There is a charm- 
ing quatrain “Pool in May” that has the 
genuine ring, indeed its last line is ex- 
quisite. Likewise her octet “Sea Foam,” 
by a happy combination of open vowels 
and rhythm, has captured the echo of 
the distant booming of the sea. 

One would wish that “Brittany 
Spring” had been left unwritten since it 
lacks one of the first requisites for good 
poetry—understanding! However, this 
is more than compensated for by the de- 
lightful sonnet which concludes this col- 
lection, “Silent Hour.” The last two 
lines reveal the deepest yearnings of the 
spirit : 

“Here in the muteness of a silent hour 

We apprehend the mighty step of God.” 


Banner Press, Atlanta, Georgia. $1.50. 


It Can’t Happen Here 
by Sinclair Lewis 


What can’t happen here but which is 
supposed actually to happen here in the 
next Presidential election is that America 
should have a dictator. About this theme 
Sinclair Lewis has built up a story of 
interest, picturing in lively hues, the cant 
and drivel of much of American political 
life. Whatever its worth as prophecy, 
it has value as a realistic portrayal of the 
American Common Man who, in spite of 
all his solid virtues, is easy prey for the 
jingoism and empty promises of poli- 
ticians. 

With America more deeply involved 
than ever in unemployment and other 
ills of the depression, Senator Berzelius 
Windrip is nominated a presidential 
candidate. Windrip is a swashbuckling, 
rabble-rousing demagogue, running on 
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$1.50. 
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Edmund Campion 


“A superbly successful attempt 
to write naturally about a man 
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—Sunday Times. By the fore- 
most younger English novelist. 
$2.50. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


The Well and the Shallows 
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the finest essays Chesterton has 
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FULTON SHEEN 
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VINCENT McNABB 
St. John Fisher 


An historical portrait of a newly 
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Religion and the Modern State 
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make this book essential to an 
understanding of the principal 
modern problems. $2.00. 
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a platform which unites such Utopian 
schemes as Sinclair’s Epic Plan, Huey 
Long’s Share-Our-Wealth, the Town- 
send Plan and other such Paradise-on- 
Earth dreams. 

After election and inauguration, 
Windrip by means of his Minute 
Men, whom he had immediately armed, 
forces Congress to grant him dictatorial 
powers “for the crisis’ and declares 
martial law. 

Then follows a tale of the rule of 
America by a dictator. Conditions are 
those of Russia and Germany. The 
whole background is that of Tcher- 
navin’s I Speak for the Silent and 
Lorant’s I Was Hitler’s Prisoner. The 
names of persons and places are Ameri- 
can but the methods are those of the 
Soviet and Nazi dictatorships. 

The plot centers around Doremus 
Jessup, a small town Vermont editor 
who refuses to accept the new order 
of things and consequently suffers in 
about the same way as objectors to the 
dictatorships of Russia and Germany. 
me. Doran € Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
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History of the Catholic Church, 
Vol. II 


by Fernald Mourret 


Father Mourret’s second volume of his 
History of the Catholic Church covers 
the fourth and the fifth centuries. This 
era was dominated by two momentous 
facts: the Roman Empire crumbled into 
ruin, dragging down with it the religion 
of pagan idolatry; and the Catholic 
Church emerged from the catacombs to 
christianize and civilize the barbarian 
hordes. This volume is divided into 
three .parts: The End of Paganism; 
Catholicism the State Religion; The 
Church Freed from the Empire. The 
period treated is at the same time the age 
of heresies, and of the Fathers of the 
Church. The same general excellence 
which characterized the first two volumes 
of this set-—Vol. I and Vol. V—is to be 
found in the present one. There is an 
extensive Bibliography and an _ ex- 
haustive Index. Father Thompson con- 
tinues his fine work as translator. 


H. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 700 pages, $4.00. 


The Well and the Shallows 
by G. K. Chesterton 


G. K.’s latest book consists of forty 
essays on Religion and Philosophy. He 
begins with “An Apology for Buffoons,” 
in which he defends his manner of writ- 
ing and criticism in true Chestertonian 
style. Then follows six essays in which 
he gives reasons which would have led 
him to embrace the Catholic faith, had 
he not been a Catholic already. Among 
these reasons are “The Religion ‘of 
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Fossils,’ “The Surrender Upon Sex,” 
‘The Prayer Book Problem,” and “The 
Collapse of Materialism.” In these and 
the remaining essays Chesterton empha- 
sizes again and again the sanity of 
Catholic philosophy in contrast to the 
numerous fads and fashions in current 
thought. He pours scorn on false 
prophets, and like a mighty Christian 
soldier wars upon the foes of home and 
civilization, such as Birth Control and 
Absolutism in Government. He has not 
omitted his paradoxes. Those who like 
them will find plenty in this book. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50. 
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The Humble Virgin Mary 
by Louis Perroy, S. J. 


Here is something different, something 
refreshing in devotional literature, which 
cannot fail to arouse a solid, well 
¢rounded devotion to Mary. 

Father Perroy bases his work on the 
firm ground of the Gospels and Tradi- 
tion, He recognizes and respects the 
fact that historical data relative to Our 
Lady is not abundant. Pious imagina- 
tion is not magnified into historical fact ; 
probabilities, legends and the like, are 
kept within their proper limits. The 
author’s knowledge of life and customs 
in the Holy Land enables him to give his 
narrative a local setting that is very 
helpful to the reader. 


The chief mysteries of Mary’s life are 
treated in a way which maintains one’s 
interest and devotion throughout. The 
language is strikingly plain and simple. 
There is no straining after effects, no 
overdoses of imagery or detail. The 
author has the rare gift of portraying in 
a few short strokes the sum and substance 
of Our Lady’s mysteries. 

The entire work is a happy combina- 
tion of scholarship and devotion. The 
French original received an enthusiastic 
acclaim, and this English adaptation 
merits a like reception. It can be recom- 
mended to clergy and laity, to the young 
and to grown-ups, to all, in fact, who are 
clients of Mary. 


Burns, Oates 4 Washbourne, Ltd., London, Eng- 


land. $1.25. 


Shining Windows 
by Kathleen Norris 


With her usual keen perception of 
changing conditions and the modern 
trend of interest today, Kathleen Norris 
has given us a novel portraying the 
everyday life and sentiments of any 
American family. Shining Windows de- 
picts splendidly the reactions of the Bal- 
Jard Family in the face of reduced 
finances and a straitened outlook. It is 
brimming with activity, seething with 
today’s problems and understandable 
decisions, and heart-warming in the 
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recognition of one’s self in the human 
frailties and traits of its characters, 

It deals principally with the Ballard 
Family and their fall from riches to q 
State of almost abject poverty; of their 
necessary removal from a magnificent 
abode to an isolated ranch looking 
bleakly down upon San Joachim Valley, 
It carries one off in the hardships 
confronting the family in general and in 
the particular problem of each individ. 
ual. One laughs and cries throughout 
its pages, despairing with them in their 
absolute disillusionment, suffering with 
them in their grief, rejoicing with them 
in their joy, completely enmeshed in the 
love interest with which Kathleen Nor- 
ris has so adeptly flavored the novel and 
sharing in their final triumphant out. 
come. 


Doubleday, Doran Co., Inc., Garden City, 
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Biblical Questions. Vol. 1. The 
Old Testament 


by Rudolph G. Bandas 


Father Bandas in this book provides 
an exegetical and doctrinal background 
for the explanation of the difficulties 
commonly met with in the Old Testa. 
ment. The first eight chapters concern 
the Bible itself; chapters nine to forty- 
one treat of such questions as The 
Origin of Man, the Unity of the Human 
Race, Where Did Cain Get His Wife, 
the Deluge and the Ark, the Tower of 
Babel, Jonas and the Fish, etc. The 
author brings to his task a thorough 
knowledge of the biblical and scientific 
issues involved. In this volume he pro- 
vides teachers of Bible History, students 
of higher classes, and the intellectually 
curious laity with an excellent source 
of information. Editors of Question 
Boxes have in this book a ready refer- 
ence of solid worth to which they may 
turn when they receive inquiries con- 
cerning the Old Testament. The excel 
lence of this book makes one look for- 
ward with anticipation to the author's 
forthcoming volume on Biblical Ques- 
tions as they affect the New Testament. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.75. 


Literary Readings in English Prosé 
edited by Inez Specking, M.A., Ph.D. 
This is a book intended to aid the 
study of the various types of prose com-, 
position by giving outstanding exai- 
ples from the literary productions o 
many authors. To edit such a book 
successfully requires a wide and critical, 
acquaintance with the field of English 
Literature. That Miss Specking has. 
this qualification is well attested by the 
range of authors chosen and the ine 
judgment manifested in the selection of 
the works of these authors for the put 
pose in hand. Though intended ptr 
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marily as an aid in college composi- 
+ tion courses, its value is by no means 
so limited. This reasonably priced book 
can serve to keep near at hand a fund 
of literary treasure to which one can 
return again and again with great profit 
to mind and heart. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.00. 
e 
‘ ‘ 
The Catholic Eastern Churches 


Donald Attwater 


The persecution of the Armenians, 
Syrians, Ukrainians and others in the 
Near East during and after the Great 
War forcibly brought to the attention 
of the West the existence of a great 
body of Christians, many of whom have 
been in communion with the Holy See 
for centuries. Such widespread inter- 
est had been unknown since the Cru- 
sades. Since the early centuries, the 
Holy See has been actively interested 
in them, recognizing in them a link, 
more or less complete and unbroken, 
with the earliest days of Christianity. 
This interest of the Holy See has been 
notably augmented since the pontificate 
of Pius IX. Our present Holy Father, 
Pius XI, has declared that efforts for 
the reunion of all the Eastern Churches 
will be the characteristic work of his 
pontificate. 

L The author of the present volume 
recognizes the inability of giving a de- 
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tailed account of the Catholic Eastern 
Churches in a work of two hundred 
and seventy-five pages. Nevertheless, 
the opening chapters contain a clear 
explanation of the variations from Latin 
practices in general and of the better 
known in particular, with an appraisal 
of their importance. The description of 
the various groups of Eastern Catholics 
is necessarily brief because of their 
number and the limited space he set 
himself. Due to the influence of the 
Byzantine rite, the rise of the power 
of Constantinople, the influence of the 
Crusades and some of the Latin clergy 
who worked in the Near East, identical 
variations in the liturgy of some of 
the rites involve unavoidable repetition. 
The work closes with very solid reasons 
for a reunion of the entire Near East 
with Rome and a basis on which this 
can be accomplished, a basis which is 
nothing more nor less than identity 
of belief and moral practice. The book 
contains two instructive appendices, one 
of statistics of the Eastern Churches, 
the other a glossary. An index in- 
creases the practical value of the work. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
$3.00. 


Twisted Trails 
by John A. Lahey, C.S.C. 


A story of the adventures of a lad 
fourteen years old which will grip the 
attention of the ordinary youth. There 
is sufficient excitement and mystery to 
hold the attention from the first page 
to the last. 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. $1.00. 


The Scandal of Father Brown 
by G. K. Chesterton 


It is a kindly, sage, humorous Ches- 
terton who smiles out at us from the 
pages of this new book of mystery sto- 
ries. Without labor or academic stilt 
he achieves that rare feat of dressing 
detective stories in the garb of true 
literature. 

Father Brown’s eight latest adven- 
tures are brimful of mental refreshment. 
“The Blast of the Book” is a hearty 
blast at superstition. ‘Mr. Blue” is one 
of a pair of clockwork dolls that chase 
each other round and round forever in 
a sideshow. No one but Father Brown 
could be simple enough to find in this 
toy the solution of an involved murder 
case. 

All of the stories are nervous with 
suspense. Mr. Chesterton’s ingenious- 
ness in conceiving mysteries is equalled 
only by Fr. Brown’s adroitness in un- 
ravelling them, The reader almost in- 
variably guesses wrong. But the little 
padre moves quietly and unerringly 
through the maze of circumstances, de- 


| pending not so much on his short- 
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sighted eyes, as on his marvelously 
keen insight into human nature. It is 
this faculty that gives such depth of 
feeling and vivid color and reality to his 
achievements in the realms of mystery. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


Is This America? 
by John Gibbons. 


Mr. Gibbons fails to make any very 
penetrating criticisms on American life. 
Like his other travel books this one pos- 
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sesses merely the charm of a jolly Irish- 
man’s soul, full of good will to all men, 
and makes pleasant and absorbing read- 
ing. 

His intention in touring America was 
to compare the reality of American life 
with the fiction of the movies and news- 
papers. Nearly always he discovered the 
lives, manners and conditions of the 
American people at variance with his 
previous education and much to our 
credit. The American spirit of hospi- 
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tality, real democratic convictions and 
high optimism in the midst of depression 
years wins his heart and perhaps blinded 
him to many of our less noble virtues. 
There are a few chinks in our armor that 
should attract the pointed criticism of 
any acute observer of American affairs. 
But Mr. Gibbons does not see them. He 
strings together a good deal of Ameri- 
can history, hundreds of human interest 
stories, a bit of gossip—coloring every- 
thing with deep knowledge of human 
nature gleaned from wide traveling and 
experience. 

Since we hardly expected anything dif- 
ferent, Is This America? is not disap- 
pointing. The author traveled with the 
proverbial “colored glasses,” but his deep 
understanding of life’s varied experi- 
ences and the humorous undercurrent 
that runs through his writings should 
assure his book of a wide public. 

Dutton € Co., New York. $2.50. 


The Angel of the Schools 


by Raissa Maritain. Illustrated by Cino 


Severoni 

A well drawn portrait of any saint is 
an enviable accomplishment, if one can 
judge by the jejune biographies filling 
our libraries. But when that person is 
at once a saint and a genius such an 
achievement is more remarkable still. 
Raissa Maritain has done just this. Ap- 
proaching St. Thomas’ giantlike intellec- 
tual and spiritual stature she has sketched 
his image with a sensitiveness and sim- 
plicity that reveals the depths of learn- 
ing and holiness peculiarly his. Where 
others have been content to elicit our ad- 
miration she has gone ahead and revealed 


| the secret impulses that inspired St. 


Thomas’ life. Mrs. Maritain has written 
her little book for adolescents in order 
to draw their minds to a more intimate 
acquaintance with the saintly Doctor’s 
writings, but the mature reader and stu- 
dent will finish it with a keen desire to 
dip deeper into the wells of Thomistic 
thought and spirituality. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.25. 
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Historical Records and Studies. 
Vol. XXV. 
edited by Thomas F. Mechan 
In 1884, a number of well-known 
Catholic scholars, under the leadership 
of John Gilmary Shea, founded the 
United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety. Its purpose is to search for, col- 


lect, edit and publish matters pertaining 
to Catholic history in America. Lag 
year the golden jubilee of the 

was celebrated in New York with fitting 
ceremony. 

The first study in the present volume 
is a history of the activities of the Society 
during the fifty years of its existence, 
There follow five other studies—ajj 
scholarly, interesting and _ well-docy- 
mented discussions on the following sub- 
jects: The Maryland Mudds, Pierre 
Toussaint, First Jesuit Mission in 
Florida, Nicholas Devereux, Financial 
Contributions of French Clergy to 
American Independence. 

United States Catholic Historical Society, N. Y, 
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Passionist “f° f° 
Chinese Mission 


fp Society 











hw after you are 


forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need, * * * As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 
better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








Miemeers of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


ee @e @  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 
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AFTER DEATH 


e @ @  @ One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e e @ @ _ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 








Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


You can’t take it 
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Money? 


HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 


with you! 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


o |&.@ 


What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 


o¢°¢ 
What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 
o¢°¢ 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


* ¢ ¢ 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


* ¢ 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


oe =} * 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


¢* ¢ @ 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities ? 





How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Ine.,) 
Union City, N. J., the sum you 
wish to give; also send full name,’ 
with date and year of birth. 


¢ © ¢ 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.?: 
It is a duly authorized Catholic 
Missionary Society incorporated: 
under the laws of the State of: 
New Jersey. 4 


¢ ¢ @ 


What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it uses) 
the gifts of Annuitants, are the: 
education of young men for the 
priesthood, and the spread of the 


Faith through home and foreign missions. 
o¢ ¢@ 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PERMANENCE: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT Y1eExp: The rate of interest is the highest 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order, 


4. Freepom From Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved” 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers” 
fees or waste in legal contests. 

6. Stzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds’ 
does not decline. 


7. CoNTRIBUTION TO THE Cause oF Curist: An Annuity} 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in built 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, and” 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, pat- 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 











